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THE recent appearance of a compendium of the original 
biography of John Jay, offers us an occasion which we willing- 
ly embrace, for calling our readers’ attention to the life and 
character of another, and one of the most illustrious of the 
great men of our revolution—one of the three granite 
pillars, we may say, of our country’s political greatness 
—Washington, Hamilton, Jay. To our subject, therefore, 
rather than to the works before us, will our attention be di- 
rected. But still justice to the father demands justice to the 
son. We pause willingly, therefore, for a few minutes, on 
the merits of the work first named in our title, and the more 
willingly, as we deem it one as yet not rightly appreciated 
by the reading public. Indeed, we know of no work that of 
late years has issued from the American press, entitled by its 
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merit to so much, that has in truth received so little, of pub- 
lic attention. It is a fact, certainly, as little creditable to 
our taste as to our patriotisun, that the life of one of the great- 
est and purest of American statesmen —a life, too, of great 
private as wellas the highest public interest — ably and faith- 
fully written, from sources in it first opened —and, to close 
all, coming from the pen of a son worthy of his name and line- 
age, — that such publication should bring back loss instead of 
profit, as we understand it has done, through dearth of read- 
ers,— this tells but ill, we think, for the condition of our popular 
press. By audience * fit though few,” however, (it may be 
some consolation to the author to know,) has the work been 
both thankfully received and duly estimated, bringing forth, 
as it does, calmly and truthfully, and with an ability that 
places it in the first rank of our native biographies, the merits 
of one whom America can never cease to honor—a name, 
in truth, which she may fearlessly hold up to the world as a 
model of what the world so seldom has seen, the CurisTIAN 
STATESMAN —a man who not only placed his country above 
his party, which doubtless many do, but truth and duty 
above his country, which comparatively very few do; nor 
only so, but who derived his notions of what truth and duty 
are, which fewer still among politicians do, from the pure 
fountains of revealed truth. Now, for the full and faithful 
exhibition of this rare character, do we, as patriotic Ameri- 
cans, owe a debt to Jay’s biographer, which we would here 
gladly pay. It is a picture ever and everywhere needed, 
doubtless, but nowhere and at no time more than here and 
now, in a republic where all are rulers, and in an age of such 
low political morality as to doubt or even to deny the 
possibility of the politician being ruled by the princi- 
ples of the Christian. In such a state of things who 
can over-estimate the value of such a practical example as 
that furnished in the life of Jay? The “impossibility” is at 
once set aside by the “ fact,” for here we have actually be- 
fore us, the public man, the senator, the judge, the ambassa- 
dor, the statesman, the governor, ruling himself in word and 
deed (so far, at least, as man may judge) by the purest and 
strictest principlesof the Christian ; and evidently feeling him- 
self not less but more responsible, in proportion as his measures 
and influence extended over a wider sphere. It is very easy, 
indeed, for the politician of expediency to demonstrate the 
impossibility of carrying out such strict rule—very easy, 
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doubtless, and very conclusive to willing auditors, and THERE- 
FORE is it, we say, well for them who would willingly be- 
lieve in a better faith to have familiarly before them the de- 
monstrative fact of at least one such in our history, and such, 


‘no one who reads the life before us but must acknowledge 


John Jay to have been. Nor is such estimate at all indebted 
to the veneration of an after age that looks at his character but 
from a distance ; it was the judgment of those who saw him 
closest and knew him best. If hard for the soldier to pass 
for a hero with his comrades, except he be one, it is at least 
equally so for the statesman to appear the Christian. Yet 
this test Jay successfully stood, and we forget their reverence 
instead of adding to it. Take the language of one who 
knew him well. ‘I often say,” are the words of the elder 
President Adams, “that when my confidence in Mr. Jay 
shall cease I must give up the cause of confidence and re- 
nounce it with all men.” — Letter, etc. Or of another compe- 
tent judge. ‘Goon, my friend,” thus writes Robert Morris 
to him, in Europe, “ you deserve and will receive the grati- 
tude of your country. History will hand down your plaudits 
to posterity. The men of the present day, who are generally 
least grateful to their contemporaries, esteem it an honor to 
be of your acquaintance.” —Vol. ii., p. 110. Or of one almost 
of his household. “I wish you,” says Governeur Morris, 
“to be one of my boy’s godfathers. True it is, that, accord- 
ing to the usual course, you may not be able to perform the 
duties of that office, but, my friend, should you be mingled 
with the dust, he shall learn from the history of your life, 
that a man must be truly pious to be truly great.”—Vol. ii., 
p- 355. 

There is a difference, therefore, in great men’s biogra- 
phies ; some are useful for the age in which they live, and 
that only; others, for that which immediately follows them; 
some few are lessons for men in every age — great and true 
for ever, being lives of principles rather than of facts. Now, 
such do we esteem the life of Jay to have been, and such, 
therefore, the perennial interest that belongs to the record of 
it. The great battle it tells us of is not merely or so much 
that of the revolutionary war, as that which every man is 
called upon to fight —the battle of obligation against incli- 
nation, of right against might, of conscience against expediency. 
The mostinteresting Unionit tells us of, and which itteaches us 
how to bring about, is that which the good man seeks, in his 
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own small republic, to effect— between his duty and his 
business—labors for this world united to preparation for the 
next. First and foremost, in thismoral light, among our great 
men stands, we think, Jay; and, were it possible for all 
else to be forgotten of him, in this alone the record of his life 
would still hold its value for the teaching of the world. Nor 
is this said to the prejudice of the historic interest of his life, 
which we hold also to be of the highest. Over the political 
fortunes of his country but one stood superior to him in influ- 
ence — WasuHineTon; and but one other in power of intellect 
—Hamitton; while in fearlessness of duty, public and 
private, in the stern resolve, whose rule was always sternest 
within his own bosom, carrying out the Christian life into 
public life, Jay, doubtless, had no superior, or rather, we 
should say, no equal. He stands pre-eminent, almost what 
Bacon terms “ instantia singularis.” 

That his biographer, with all his talent, has fully satisfied 
us in giving this high portraiture, we do not say, for with our 
notions of what such biography may effect, it were, perhaps, 
not easy to satisfy us. The materials, in short, of the present 
work, are richer than the workmanship. They are of gold 
and precious stones, and still lie about in unused profusion 
in the appendix and volume of letters, valueless, compara- 
tively, because not wrought up into the narrative itself, an 
error eventuating sometimes in loss of clearness, and always 
of interest. With some few points, too, we must express 
rather our dissatisfaction. The chapter occupied with Lit- 
tlepage’s slander is so much room, we deem, thrown away ; 
no man believed it then or now. The same censure we must 
pass upon the ten pages occupied in a doctrinal letter to the 
vestry of Trinity Church, and the twenty of popular addresses 
made at meetings of the Bible Society. Had these been 
occupied with private letters now thrust out among the docu- 
ments and there lost —had the author been somewhat freer 
in personal anecdote, of which he had store, and bolder in 
portraying at large his father’s domestic character and habits, 
the volume would, in our judgment, have gained some- 
what in value and much in interest. This defect is most ap- 

arent, too, in that portion of his father’s life where the son 
Pad the greatest abundance of material, in his own personal 
recollections —the period, we mean, of Jay’s retirement, to 
us, we contess, of all parts of his life, the most interesting 
and the most ennobling. We can readily understand, indeed, 
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the motive that here made the biographer fastidious in his 
narrative —the ‘ quorum pars magna fui,” that made him 
silent instead of communicative ; this portion, therefore, of 
the life we would gladly have had from another pen — “ suo 
aingento, alieno judicio” —our author’s materials but another’s 
use of them — one that could have spoken of domestic scenes 
without violating the modesty of self-dignity. In a second 
edition, which we here confidently predict for this work, these 
partial defects will, we trust, be amended or supplied, and 
then, in our judgment, the book will take its neg among the 
Lives that do most credit to American talent as well as 
American patriotism. 

The compend of the “ Life,” put forth by the Harpers, adds, 
of course, nothing to our stores of knowledge, and conse- 
quently calls for little reference. It is a praiseworthy ef- 
fort, however, from a youthful candidate, though as would 
seem from Mr. Jay’s recent charges made against it in the 
public prints, wanting accuracy in some of its details. 
The volume comes forth, however, under the editorial gua- 
rantee of the well-known name of Professor Renwick. 

We have said above, it were not easy for the biographer of 
Jay to satisfy us. Now, lest we be held herein more fastidious 
than wise, we must be permitted to pause a moment over 
our conceptions of what Biography may, and therefore 
should, be. It is, then, we deem, in its very nature, a work 
of high art ; subject, therefore, to all zs rules of unity, order, 
and arrangement of parts. The life written, must be as the 
life spent — onE, with the golden thread of a living identity 
running through it. Hence, alone, comes its power to awa- 
ken personal sympathy — we must feel that we have before 
us, not a name nor aseries of facts, but a living and breathing 
man, so that all things recorded of him, partake of the interest 
felt in him—he becomes to us, in short, the hero of an Iliad, 
great or small, as the case may be, but still the poetic centre 
to which all minor interests point. But the artist must go 
yet deeper. This is still but the external picture ; the soul 
of biography lies in its inward portrait — in the exhibition of 
character—in the man opened, “ disembowelled” before us. 
We must see of what he is made, we must understand not 
only the work our hero did, but the spirit in which he did it 
—not only where and for what, but how he fought in the 
great battle field of life — with what arms he stood accoutred, 
as well as with what success he wielded them. We must 
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behold him at work and see him, day by day, at that which 
God gave him to do— whether as a son ora slave he wrought 
in it— with a selfish or a generous spirit — with an eye fixed 
on expediency, or a heart set on duty — whether governed 
by circumstances, or governing them through the energy of a 
resolved will. Now, short of this, biography attains not its 
END, for we know not the man it tells us of — we feel not for 
him, sympathize not with him, and, above all, gather no wis- 
dom from his example. With it, again, biography is the 
ruling department of all literature. It, alone, is true history ; 
nay, it, alone, gives the essence of all moral teaching, and all 
other forms of composition have their roots of interest and 
their fruit-bearing power from it— developing, at every step, 
this great universal truth, that man sympathizes but with man, 
and, therefore, that the picture of man, that is, biography, in 
some form or other, lies at the foundation of all other writing. 
Thus, then, to write a life that well deserves to be written, 
is, obviously, no easy task. Clear vision, that looks into the 
depths of character, the comprehensive grasp, that gives unity 
to minutest details, and, above all, the sympathetic power, 
which breathes life into dead facts—these are rare, yet need- 
ful qualities for the true biographer —so rare, in truth, as 
almost to justify the thought of Carlyle, that a well written 
life is about as rare in the world as a well spent one. 

Now, the life, as well as character, of Jay, is one fittest above 
most to bring forth and reward such skill and labor in his bio- 
grapher. Passing by, for the present, deeper views of it, it is 
divisible, in the first place, with singular accuracy, into the 
threefold natural aspect of man—youth, manhood, and age; 
each, again, by singular agreement, sharing its equal third of 
a life prolonged to its eighty-fourth year; namely, twenty- 
eight years of quiet, studious youth, or professional labor, 
unknown to the world ; twenty-eight years, again, of public 
life and manhood, in the world’s eye — unintermitted official 
toil, without one day passing in which he was not in the ser- 
vice of his country; and, lastly, twenty-eight years of age, 
passed in a voluntary retirement, equally unbroken— with- 
drawn from the world that is, and devoted to preparation 
for a higher and a better world to come. Now, there is 
something so striking in this artistical coincidence, that, being 
unnoticed by his biographer, we add the needful data to 
verify it. Born 12th December, 1745, Jay had just com- 
pleted his twenty-eighth year, when the Boston Port Bill 
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(31st March, 1774) waked the continent into a flame, and the 
hitherto silent young patriot with it. Popular movement, 
then, for the first, took form. A New York Committee of 
Correspondence was then appointed ; Jay, young as he was, 
placed at its head, and at once absorbed in its responsible 
executive duties. Up to that hour, his life had been one of 
peaceful private study; from that hour, not one of private 
life, for eight-and-twenty years, intervened, till, in his fifty- 
sixth year, (1801,) we see him withdrawing from all pub- 
lic employment, seeking a life of tranquillity, but not of 
indolence, in which twenty-eight years again came round, 
his life closing 14th May, 1829, in his eighty-fourth year ; 
and, to add to this singular equivalence, it may be further 
noted, that these divisions correspond precisely with those of 
his bachelor, wedded, and widowed life— having married 
the very year that he entered into public station, and lost the 
companion of his toils the very year after he quitted it. Now, 
all this, however trivial, as compared with its higher ques- 
tions, would yet afford, we think, to his biographer (regarded 
in the light of the artist) a beautiful coincidence of frame- 
work, as it were, in which to embody and exhibit to the rea- 
der the successive phases of Jay’s singularly-marked, exter- 
nally-varied, yet inwardly-uniform character — like the conse- 
cutive compartments of some great entablature unfolding in co- 
loror relief the varied events of some heroic life. In the First of 
these, we would see exhibited the advancing steps of a well- 
ordered youth — grave and severe, but faithful and affection- 
ate, though notone easily guided, except through bis own judg- 
ment—a youth, ripening, by degrees, into clear and strong 
manhood — into all moral and intellectual fitness for the high, 
stern duties, that as yet lie hid in the darkness of the unopened 
compartment before him. In unfolding the sEconp, there 
would open to us, in long procession, high and heroic deeds 
of worth, like the unbroken series of sculptured marble, in 
high or low relief, on the frieze of some ancient temple. 
The Tx1RD, again, would unfold to usa new and more touch- 
ing scene —the quiet and peaceful picture of an honorable 
and honored age, with a back-ground, as in the Homeric 
shield, of waving grain, and glad reapers, and harvest home; 
and then the grateful and solemn rites of religion; and, toclose 
the scene, a sacred, slow procession, leading on the hero of the 
piece to the portals of some dark temple whose gates open to 
receive him, and there we lose him, at least from mortal eyes, 
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and thus closes the entablature of human life — “ sic transit 
gloria mundi.” Of these successive pictures, (thus to speak,) 
the first is given by his biographer pleasingly, at least — ma- 
terials, perhaps, were wanting to make it more full and 
graphic, though we think it might have been done. On the 
second, he has, evidently, laid out his strength — Jay, as a 
public man—and given it ably and well. The third, as 
already hinted, through filial or personal modesty, inade- 
quately, in point of fulness, at leas\— awakening, rather than 
gratifying our sympathies, and leaving tous, we deem, but half 
told the noblest part of his story — the statesman, content in 
voluntary retirement; the public man, happy, encircled but 
by his children; the Christian, ripening for heaven, through 
the quiet and gentler duties of earth. But the veil of domestic 
life is too sacred to be raised, at least by a son; and thus 
does the world lose the best part of its lesson — the practi- 
cal exhibition of a Christian’s faith, in making age lovely as 
well as venerable —a temper, gentle and affectionate, which 
nature had made stern and unyielding, and which the infir- 
mities of age would, doubtless, without it, have rendered 
fretful or selfish. This noble picture we know to have been 
the truth; and, knowing it, would gladly, for the benefit of the 
world, have seen it more fully portrayed by family letters 
and personal narrative. But we yet hope the time for this 
will come. Our present object is to awaken the desire for it 
on the part of the public, as well as the motive for it on the 
part of the biographer, and, also, to pay our personal debt of 
gratitude to the memory of one, whom thus living we re- 
verenced. In doing this, we will hold to our scheme pro- 
posed, and look at Jay’s life and character, as exhibited in 
rapid review, through each of its notable divisions. 

Of its primary one, comprising the first twenty-eight years of 
life, we have fewer details, as already said, than we could have 
wished ; enough, however, to show the boy as “ father of 
the man,” and that the marked traits of Jay’s character were 
early developed, and came as much from nature as from cul- 
ture. The lineage from which he sprang, was like himself — 
one stern and uncompromising in the path of duty. Through 
three descending streams was there martyr’s blood in his veins. 
His paternal ancestor, Pierre Jay, was one of the heroes 
of Rochelle, who, preferring exile and poverty to the loss of 
a good conscience, quitted France for ever, and, after many 
wanderings, reached America in safety about the year 1690, 
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where he at length gathered, by degrees, his dispersed family 
in safety around him, “by Divine Providence,” was the 
thankful language of his like-minded descendant, “ every 
member of it being rescued from the fear and rage of perse- 
cution.”” On the maternal side, also, through two successive 
links, do we trace him up to the same strong stock—the 
simple, true-hearted, uncompromising Huguenot; and sel- 
dom, if ever, we think, did ancestral blood flow more purely 
or strongly. Of his father and mother, a somewhat gentler 
picture is drawn, which we would quote, both for its interest 
and as a fair sample of the clearness and precision of the 
biographer’s style, but space forbids. We, therefore, but 
refer to it. (Vol. i., pp. 10, 11.) 

Of this true-hearted couple, Joun Jay was the eighth out 
of ten children. His early education, as with most in that 
day, was a broken and imperfect one, not such, however, as 
to debar him from the advantages of a college course. He 
was among the early students of King’s College, New York ; 
graduating thence in the year 1764, receiving its highest 
honor from the hands of its recently elected tory president, Dr. 
Myles Cooper —a man equally noted in that day for classical 
learning and political zeal. ‘Two incidents here recorded of 
young Jay were highly characteristic, but are too long to be 
quoted. (Vol. i. p. 13—15.) The first evinced self-govern- 
ment; the second exhibited an equally prominent trait in his 
character — rebellion against what he deemed usurped au- 
thority: “I do not choose to tell,” his answer to the presi- 
dent’s unstatutory command, was but the precursor of “I do 
not choose to obey,”” when he deemed the king to transcend his 
powers, and in both cases the result was the same—‘“‘a hard 
contest and a final victory.” 

On quitting college, the taw became his professional 
choice, and we deem it a wise or a fortunate one, for it was 
the very discipline his mind most needed. If in any thing that 
mind was one-sided, the error lay in contempt of authority ; 
and we hold it well, both for himself and others, that he had 
the training of a profession that rests practically on authority. 
“« Stare in decisis,” was not one of Jay’s native maxims ; so 
that, with all the discipline of a legal profession, his three 
years’ study and six years’ practice, his mind ever continued 
one rather of equity than of law—standing on principles in 
contempt of cases. Law was, therefore, his true profession, 
and, like all right choices, it worked well. The extent of its 
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influence on his natural turn of mind may be measured by 
his favorite maxim — “ He who trusts nothing to authority is 
a fool; he who trusts all is a slave.” In his course of pre- 
parative study, it is sufficient to say, he gained equally the 
esteem of his principal and the respect of his equals, as 
well as the love and confidence of all. Of Mr. Kissam, 
with whom he studied, he was accustomed, through life, to 
speak as “one of the best men he ever knew, and one of the 
best friends he ever had.” In what light Jay was himself 
regarded, we may judge from the letters given and the re- 
collections of an observant fellow-student — himself after- 
wards bearing a wide-spread name. ‘ The celebrated John 
Jay,” says Lindley Murray, in a posthumous memoir of him- 
self, “was my fellow-student for about two years. His 
talents and virtues gave, at that period, pleasing indications 
of future eminence; he was remarkable for strong reasoning 
powers, comprehensive views, indefatigable application, and 
uncommon firmness of mind.” Six years’ faithful practice 
of the law was the completion of Jay’s preparation for pub- 
lic usefulness — maturing by experience into a wise and saga- 
cious leader, one whom nature had already made a stern and 
inflexible patriot. 

Looking at his character as now ripened, let us mark the 
leading features it exhibits. Its first trait, or rather the 
groundwork of all, was “simplicity” or singleness of purpose. 
It was every where of one stamp, and at all times of one color 
and complexion. The name of Jay, from early youth, con- 
veyed to all who knew him but one image, and that a clear 
and well-defined one. No man hesitated, even then, what to 
think of him, as not knowing his principles of action. The 
citizen might doubt of his own road, whether Jay would or 
would not be the better man for such or such a charge, but he 
never doubted which road Jay would take if called to it— 
the direct, plain, fearless, path of duty. Connected with this, 
or rather, as its outward expression, comes “ truthfulness” of 
character. In Jay, however, this was a peculiar trait. It 
was truthfulness without communicativeness — never, even 
to an enemy, would he give false reasons; but then, not even 
to a friend would he give reasons at all, if he saw fit to with- 
hold them. It was, in action, the highest form of the diplo- 
matic mind —the mazimum of caution with the maximum of 
truth ; neither simulation nor dissimulation had place in it, 
and yet was it, when occasion demanded, more impenetra- 
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ble than either, and, as we shall have occasion to observe, 
more perplexing and formidable to cunning diplomatists. 
Whatsoever, from duty or prudence, Jay deemed right to 
withhold, that he withheld; but then he let his querist know 
too that he did withhold it, and would often playfully allow him 
to feel that he was laboring to pick a lock that was too close 
for him. As this was a trait of native character, so it ran 
with Jay through life, and was often good-humoredly exhibited 
even in private and domestic intercourse. An illustration 
occurs from personal recollection. Being on a visit in his 
family about the time of the originality of General Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address being first called in question, the 
reviewer took the liberty, with youthful curiosity, to ask of 
the governor his opinion, and, perhaps, rather pertinaciously 
to press for an answer. When the slowly-puttling pipe and 
the deaf ear turned were no longer an apology for not hearing, 
the answer came out with a quiet smile — “ My opinion, my 
dear sir, you shall freely have —I have always thought Ge- 
neral Washington competent to write his own addresses.”* 
A still more pointed, as well as delicate question, put to him 
by General Gates at an earlier period, received an equivalent, 
or rather still more diplomatic answer. The anecdote we 
relate as told to us by the late Colonel Troup, General 
Gates’s companion in the visit—* Let us ride over,” said 
the General, soon after the surrender of Burgoyne, “ and see 
the Chief Justice, (then resident at Fishkill ;) I wish to learn 
his opinion of our late Saratoga Convention.” They went; 
and during a two hours’ visit, Gates labored in vain covertly to 
draw forth from Mr. Jay some favorable opinion of that mili- 
tary mistake. Finding himself ever baffled, he at length, in 
desperation, ventured upon the direct question. “ Pray, Mr. 
Chief Justice, do you not think the Saratoga Convention a 
good convention?” ‘ Unquestionably, my dear General,” was 
the ready reply, “‘ provided you could not have made a bet- 
ter.” Come,” said the General to his companion, “it is 
time for us to go.” 

Now this trait of character in Jay, has been by some, both 
then and since, greatly misrepresented. Mr. Sparks speaks of 
it as arising from ‘a suspicious temper,” and uses that in- 
terpretation for the justification of Franklin and the French 


* On this nice point, see his subsequent strong and well-reasoned letter to 
Judge Peters, vol. ii., p. 336. 
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government, in the matter of the definitive treaty. Into 
that “‘ vexed” question we shall have occasion hereafter to look 
more specifically ; at present we content ourselves with 
noting its false ground. Jay’s caution was not the fruit of 
suspicion, but, on the contrary, of conscientiousness ; it was, 
therefore, rather watchfulness than distrust, and bearing upon 
himself as well as others. The simplicity of his own nature in- 
clined him to overtrustfulness, as those, themselves unconscious 
of double-dealing, ever are. He was, therefore, incredulous of 
deceit until he found it, but once found, we admit, that he was 
suspicious of the individual ever after ; he could not under- 
stand how probity could “come and go”’ in the character. In 
such case, therefore, he was not easily moved again to confi- 
dence — he trusted not a building when he found the corner 
stone was removed. The peculiarity of his mind, on this 
point, (and, doubtless, one of no small value in such delicate 
management as he was often called to,) was, that he judged 
men’s character less by their studied than their unstudied 
acts— by trifles that fell from them unawares —“ feathers,” 
as he used to term them, “ by noting which,” he added, “if 
you pick up enough, you know the bird.” Now, of the sound- 
ness of this principle there can be no doubt, nor of its value 
toa diplomatist. It is, indeed, the very touchstone of his fit- 
ness, and constitutes that ‘‘tact,” which, in later times, gave 
to Talleyrand his world-wide reputation. 
A further trait by which Jay was through life popularly 
distinguished was “ sternness,”’ a trait more associated in the 
ublic mind with reverence than love. Now this, too, was 
i many then, and has been since, greatly misunder- 
stood. Beyond the near circle around him this feature of 
his character has never been till now rightly appreciated. 
His private and family correspondence has now first opened to 
the light of day the true nature of that sternness which has 
been confounded with obstinacy of temper, with unfeeling 
harshness, and absence of all the gentler virtues. But it is due 
alike to his memory, and to the volumes before us, to unfold 
this matter a little more at large. Of a reserved and thought- 
ful nature, Jay was “firm” alike on principle and by 
temperament, and therefore “unyielding” wherever duty 
was concerned, whether in his own case or that of 
others. But in this neither temper nor selfishness had part. 
He forgave others more and more readily than he forgave 
himself. He was slow, as already said, to receive an evil 
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impression of any man, but once received, it was, we ac- 
knowledge, upon steel—the stamp of baseness once given, 
was an ineffaceable one —not through obstinacy, we repeat, 
but conscientiousness— and silent, though stern, was the 
manner that marked its influence on his mind. He bore no 
enmity to the man; that was a feeling not within his breast. 
He would not have put a straw in the way of his bitterest 
enemy—the basest ingratitude never drove him a line’s 
breadth towards it; but then neither did he choose to walk 
in the same path with him. ‘Trust was at an end, friend- 
ship, intimacy, and it may be, even intercourse ; but then this 
was a decision of judgment, not of temper, though it may 
well be he found it, too, a needful guard over his own feelings. 
A high and severe temper he doubtless had, but then it was 
ruled by a still higher and severer judgment ; and hence we 
find, even in his sternest condemnation of men, nothing of 
bitterness, and in his course towards them nothing vindictive. 
“‘ Separate yourself from your enemies,” was the limit of his 
resentment. Whether this be exactly the character best 
fitted to awaken love, may indeed be questioned ; that it is 
that in which confidence most willingly reposes, the life of 
Jay conclusively proves. Now, should any distrust our ex- 
planation of this trait, we refer them to the case most often 
quoted against him, (though we deem it out of place in his 
biography,) that of Littlepage. Instead of proving vindic- 
tiveness in Jay, we know of no higher proof of patience and 
long-suffering ever exhibited by him, than the parental care 
and guidance so long wasted by him on that paragon of un- 
grateful coxcombs. But we would give another reference, 
also much talked of, that of Deane, and the correspondence 
with him. But, for his triumphant defence in this case, we must 
refer to the published correspondence. The tender heart of 
the friend struggling with the indignant feelings of the patriot 
towards one who had broken his “ sacred honor,’?—who 
had “visited and received visits from the traitor Arnold,” — 
what could it say less than Jay did, —“ Every American who 
gives his hand to that man, in my opinion, pollutes it,” —or 
do less than reverse Deane’s portrait, once the pledge of friend- 
ship, and cut him off from his heart, “ while doubt,” says 
he, “remains on that point.” ‘ I love my country and my 
honor,” are his words, “ better than my friends, and even 
my family, and am ready to part with them all whenever it 
would be improper to detain them.”—Vol. ii., p. 144. “ I 
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have never broken’the bands of friendship in my life,” were 
Jay’s words about this time, “ nor when once broken have I 
ever been anxious to mend them.” Equally, or even still 
more false, is that interpretation which makes Jay’s stern- 
ness fatal to the gentler and kinder feelings of our nature. 
Men were not wrong in deeming him of stoic firmness—in 
terming him, as they did, the Roman “Brutus” or “Cato” —a 
‘‘ Fabricius for unbending integrity.” This was true— the 
error lay in thence concluding that therefore his heart was of 
steel, as well as his resolution, and that such a man could 
not be the kind and liberal friend, the gentle husband and the 
tender father. The philosophy which rejects such union in 
human character, has read life, we think, but superficially, 
and at any rate, in Jay’s case has read it falsely. Let him, we 
say, who doubts such union, but read the life and letters be- 
fore us and be undeceived. We, on the contrary, scarcely 
know where to turn toa published life (not excepting even that 
of his friend Wilberforce) wherein we read more strongly mark- 
ed the abiding operation of all the unselfish feelings of our na- 
ture—a mind more habitually awake to the claims of others, 
or more conscientiously sensitive to them —a more tender 
heart, a more open hand, more thoughtful sympathy, or more 
watchful and generous attention— often, too, at the cost of 
great exertion or self-denial, and that not merely within the 
circle of his home affections, a care which selfish men often 
exhibit, but extending to the utmost limit of his influence, to 
strangers, to enemies, to the orphan, and to the slave. This 
shows its source to have been both a deepand atrue one; even 
something deeper and truer than the mere instincts of nature. 
We need notadd, it was Christian principles. Now, with proofs 
of this we might fill our pages— with examples of self-denying 
kindness such as might well make those look within who 
comfort themselves with the thought, that if they have not 
the sterner virtues of Jay, they are at least his superiors in 
the gentler affections. But we forbear. To blazon forth 
such feelings, or deeds of charity, even for a good end, seems 
like an offence to the spirit that dictated them. We will not 
even, therefore, specifically refer to them, though strongly 
tempted to do so, having marked a number for that purpose, 
but simply recommend the volumes generally, and its fami- 
liar letters especially, to our readers, as containing much that 
will reward their perusal, and this discovery among others, 
that of seeing how the tender heart of the son, the husband, 
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the father, and the friend, may be enwr&pped in a stoic’s 
mantle. His practical philosophy, too, was ever cheerful 
as it was firm. ‘In a word, my friend,” is his language to a 
grumbler, “as to all these affairs, I believe that a wise and 
good Being governs this world, and that he has ordered us to 
travel through it to a better one, and that we have nothing but 
our duty to do on the journey, which will not be a long one. 
Let us, therefore, travel on with spirits and cheerfulness, with- 
out grumbling much at the bad roads, bad inns, or bad com- 
pany we may be obliged to put up with on the way. Let us 
enjoy prosperity when we have it, and in adversity endeavor 
to be patient and resigned without being lazy or insensible.” — 
Letter to Silas Deane, vol. i., p. 118. 

But this brings us to the governing feature of his charac- 
ter — “ principled” even to the verge of impracticableness. 
ToJay’s mind duty presented itself under the stoical image, as 
a line rather than a path, and with stoical precision he marked 
it out and followed it, admitting of no deviation from it. The 
rule, and not the result, he ever looked to. ‘ Let Jupiter 
take care of that,” was the expression of stoic arrogance. 
“ God will take care of that,” was the Christian’s language and 
trust. How often, in his trying course asa public man, Jay 
made noble trial of this rule, those familiar with our na- 
tional story know well. No statesman, we think, of any age, 
ever cast himself more habitually or more undoubtingly on 
that high rule, * Do right and fear not.” Nor do we know 
of any whose example is more instructive or encouraging 
to timid politicians. Success, and not failure, marked his 
course. He flew in the face of party, and party honored him 
for it—he broke the instructions of the nation once and 
again, and the nation blessed him for it. He despised popu- 
larity, and the people courted him. This, then, we deem 
the crowning feature of Jay’s character, and that which 
girded him for the race he was to run. Nor was this princi- 

le itself baseless. Its rock was his Christian faith—a liv- 
ing practical conviction of the truth of Christianity, and his 
duties under it. Religion was with him no state policy, no 
vague sentiment, and feeble as vague in the hour of tempta- 
tion. It was no dubious recognition of a doubtful revelation, 
an open intellectual question to be canvassed and settled by 
ingenious or learned argument, but it was the inward recep- 
tion, as a personal question, of the spiritual truths of the 
Gospel, received on the ground of its felt necessity —looking 
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to the Bible as ansauthoritative code—as that by which, if 
wise, he would here walk, and whether wise or not, he should 
hereafter be judged. So deeply engrafted was this religious 
faith into the whole man, that we doubt whether any one 
ever talked half an hour with Jay without perceiving that he 
was a Christian, not, we mean, through his words, but through 
the tone of all his sentiments. A stranger would have parted 
from Burke, says Johnson, after a chance meeting under a 
shed, during a shower, and said, “‘ That is a great man” — 
the eulogium of Jay would, we think, have been, “ That is 
a good man and a Christian.” How lightly he held “ being 
judged of man” in this matter of his religious profession, we 
learn from his bearing among the atheistic A seer wad of 
Paris. ‘ I was at a large party,” says he in one of his let- 
ters, “of which were several of that description. They 
spoke freely and contemptuously of religion. I took no part 
in the conversation. In the course of it one of them asked 
me if I believed in Christ? JI answered that I did, and that I 
thanked God that 1 did. Nothing further passed between me 
and them, or any of them, on that subject.” — Vol. ii., p. 346. 

Now this we deem Jay’s high peculiarity as a statesman, 
that he brought into public life the open and professed prin- 
ciples of Christian duty. This alone solves the problem of 
his fearless course in politics, his steady course, and we may 
add, his successful course. Not many have been ever called 
to set that course over a rougher ocean than he had, or in 
darker weather—few ever navigated it more honorably for 
themselves, or more prosperously for their country ; and 
fewer still do we find reaching the port of retirement with 
more of quiet dignity, or occupying it longer, or more con- 
tentedly. 

But we anticipate. Our review, thus far, has but fitted Jay 
for that troubled ocean. We have now to trace his path in 
it. The portals open which admit us to the second compart- 
ment of his story, the events of his public life — the twenty- 
eight years’ untired race which he ran, girded as we have 
already seen. 

On the eighteenth of May, 1774, took place the first great po- 
litical movement in the colony of New York, “ The great meet- 
ing in the fields,” (so called,) on receiving news of the Boston 
Port Bill. In the crowd of citizens then and there hastily 
assembled stood two, a youth and a young man, both marked 
by fate in the fortunes of their country. There stood Hamiz- 
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TON, as yet a stripling in years, a college youth of seventeen, 
unknown even by name or lineage, but even then bursting 
forth into the orator and the leader. There, too, stood Jay, 
the Hampden of the ripening rebellion, the quiet, but stern, 
well-read young lawyer, in the opening fulness of manhood, 
just entering on his twenty-ninth year. To him, as to a 
trusted advocate, his fellow-citizens promptly transferred their 
cause. Of the primary committee of fifty, Mr. Jay at once 
was named a member, and again of the sub-committee ap- 
pointed to maintain the requisite correspondence with the 
other colonies ; and of this committee, the minutes of which 
are still extant among the records of the New York Histori- 
cal Society, Mr. Jay was made chairman. On the 23d of 
May he brought forth their circular address, concluding with 
these memorable words, the earliest summons we know of 
for a united congress of the colonies. ‘ Upon these reasons 
we conclude that a Coneress or DEPUTIES FROM THE 
COLONIES IN GENERAL is of the utmost moment; that it 
ought to be assembled without delay, and some unanimous 
resolutions formed in this fatal emergency, not only respect- 
ing your deplorable circumstances, but for the defence of our 
common rights.””—Vol. i., p. 25. 

On 7th June appeared, from the same pen, a second letter 
addressed to the Boston Committee, requesting them to ap- 
point time and place for the assembling of the proposed con- 
gress. On the 5th of July he was named by the committee as 
one of five suitable delegates to such congress, and on the 19th 
so chosen by his fellow citizens. This being the first high ofh- 
cial trust committed to him, brought forth his peculiar princi- 
ple— TRUTH AND DUTY AGAINST THE WoRLD. Through some 
informality of notice he deemed his election irregular, and 
therefore unjust towards that portion of his fellow citizens not 
summoned. He, therefore, in answer to the election, replied 
in the name of himself and two of his associates, thus: ‘that 
until the sentiments of the town are ascertained with greater 
precision we can by no means consider ourselves, or any others 
nominated as delegates, duly chosen or authorized to actin so 
honorable and important a station.” —p.28. On this self-de- 
nying suggestion,a new and more open election was noticed to 
be held on the 28th of the same month. But on its eve a further 
test was to be made of his principles. Immediately previous 
to the choice, the preponderant, or movement party, to which 
Mr. Jay belonged, demanded from their candidates a pledge 
NO. XVIII.—VOL. IX. 37 
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of action, with the threat that, if declined, others would be 
substituted in their places. The answer, signed by all, but 
drawn up by Jay, refuses the pledge, but yet states their pre- 
sent judgment on the test question in language which gives 
his course through life. ‘ Permit us to add, that we are led 
to make this declaration of our sentiments because we think 
it RIGHT, and not as an inducement to be favored with your 
votes ; nor have we the Jeast objection to your electing any 
gentlemen as your delegates in whom you think you can 
repose more confidence than in your humble servants,” &c. 
It were well for the trimming politician of our day to mark 
the result of such highminded disinterestedness. Not only 
was the first choice confirmed, but on Jay, as the fearless 
leader, were the eyes of both parties now fixed as a man to 
be TRUSTED by all, and he was accordingly unanimously 
requested to prepare a new set of resolutions to be supported 
by both parties. Mr. Jay took his seat in congress at Phila- 
delphia on 5th of September, 1774, being the first day of its 
session, and it is believed the youngest member of the house, 
surviving all his colleagues by several years. The first act 
of this congress was the appointment of two committees, on 
both of which Mr. Jay was placed, one “ to state the rights 
of the colonies in general,” the second “to draft ad- 
dresses to the people of Great Britain and of British Ame- 
rica.” The first named, and most important of these 
addresses, was assigned by the committee to Mr. Jay. The 
address, as submitted by him, was reported by the commit- 
tee, and adopted by congress, and now stands among the 
earliest and most glowing monuments of the spirit of the 
young and Free America. Mr. Jefferson, while still ignorant 
of its author, declared it to be “a production certainly of 
the finest pen in America.” After a six weeks’ laborious 
session the congress dissolved, whereupon the province of 
New York took its second revolutionary step by converting 
its hitherto peaceful committee of correspondence into the 
more hostile form of a * Committee of Observation.” Of 
this again was Mr. Jay a prominent member. The election 
for delegates to a second congress was now called for, but 
it was deemed more advisable by the committee to entrust 
the choice to an open convention of deputies. To that con- 
vention was Mr. Jay deputed asa city member, and by it was 
he chosen a delegate to the second congress. But before its 
appointed day of meeting, (10th May, 1775,) the province, 
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under Mr. Jay’s influence, took its third step in the onward 
movement by the election of deputies to a provincial con- 
gress, in order to act as a state legislature until a state consti- 
tution should be framed. Here again was Mr. Jay, for a 
fourth time, entrusted with the guidance of the popular 
movement, being made a member of the preparatory com- 
mittee of association appointed by the people, with undefined 
powers. Again, too, was his pen put in requisition, and 
spoke forth in its usual fearless tone. The letter addressed 
by this incipient congress “to the lord mayor and magistrates 
of London,” bears Mr. Jay’s signature. 

The 10th May, 1775, found Mr. Jay at his seat in a con- 
gress still higher toned than the first, and under their author- 
ity and name he prepared his third awakening appeal, ‘“ The 
Address to the Inhabitants of Canada.” But the sword was 
now to be appealed to, as well as the pen. An AMERICAN 
ARMY was for the first time now organized, and “ Rules and 
Regulations” for it adopted. We know not that these came 
from Mr. Jay; we ouly know that they are like him. They 
are from a Christian statesman at least, though of such in 
that congress we trust there were not a few. Few or many, 
however, their “ Rules and Regulations” are worthy of note. 
By their moral and religious provisions they consecrated a 
righteous cause, and we doubt not brought down a blessing 
upon it. 

On the 6th July, from the first named committee emanated 
a very able DECLARATION, “ setting forth the causes and ne- 
cessity of their taking arms.” From whose pen this pro- 
ceeded is not now known; its quiet, but stern tone, is in 
agreement at least with Jay’s known character, but so too 
were there many of that stamp. (p. 36.) 

On 8th July, congress united in a petition to the king per- 
sonally, to be individually signed by all its members. This 
rather singular measure originated in the sagacity and pru- 
dence of Jay, who argued, and wisely, that in order to unite 
the nation in forcible resistance to Britain, it must be first 
satisfied that all possible peaceful remedies were exhausted 
by the action of congress. The result evinced his wisdom. 
Its rejection by the throne was the casting away of the scab- 
bard. A further address was then directed by congress “ to 
the people of Ireland and of the island of Jamaica.” This 
was also drawn up by Mr. Jay, though not himself of the 
reporting committee, and adopted by the house on their re- 
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port. And now, having taken “ all the measures,” says 
our author, ‘‘ dictated by human prudence, congress submit- 
ted their cause, with prayer and fasting, unto Hi without 
whose blessing the wisdom of man is folly, and his strength 
weakness ;” and the 20th July, 1775, was thus solemnly ob- 
served throughout the colonies. 

A little characteristic trait here occurs of anotherkind. It 
being reported to Jay by the colonel commandant at New 
York, (McDougal,) that commissions in the militia “ went a 
begging,” because “ men of rank and influence refused to serve 
in it,” Jay immediately wrote back soliciting rank for him- 
self, and thus became “Colonel of the Second Regiment of 
Foot of the City of New York.” But higher civil trusts 
withheld him from pursuing a military career. On the 29th 
November, congress entrusted to a secret committee, of which 
Mr. Jay was chairman, the high and unlimited charge of a 
discretionary correspondence “ with the friends of America 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and other parts of the world,” 
making Mr. Jay, in point of fact, the representative of the 
revolutionary government to all foreign powers. The mys- 
terious stranger whose message to congress had dictated its 
appointment is an anecdote we have ourselves heard from 
the mouth of Jay. We here refer our readers to it in his 
son’s narrative. (p. 40.) 

This event paved the way for direct communication with 
the French government, and led, afier a short interval, to 
Deane’s appointment by the committee, with power to ne- 
gotiate a loan in that country, Of the two subsequently-ap- 
pointed and more openly-energetic committees of Congress — 
one “ for repressing domestic disaffection,” the other “ for 
fitting out privateers,” Jay was, also, of both a leading mem- 
ber, and the report from the latter came from his pen. But 
in the midst of these unintermitted congressional labors, a 
more imperative demand for his services arose within his 
own state. During his absence, he had been elected a dele- 
gate from the city and county of New York to a new pro- 
vincial convention, called for the purpose of “ preparing a 
State Constitution.” This convention met without him, but, 
finding themselves involved in many deep questions, both of 
law and policy, and feeling the need of his wise and pru- 
dent counsels in their critical course, they proceeded to recall 
him (which, as delegated by the convention, they had a right 
to do,) from his attendance on congress, to their aid. In 
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obedience to this call, however unwillingly, on the twenty- 
fifth of May, Mr. Jay appeared and took his seat in the conven- 
tion — finding himself already placed at the head of the com- 
mittee on whose deliberations the whole action of the con- 
vention depended. With characteristic fidelity he devoted 
himself to the task, and, within six days, as their chairman, 
reported a series of resolutions which were adopted by the 
convention, recognizing the insufficiency of their own actual 
powers and authority, and recommending to the province a 
new convention, to be elected with power to establish a new form 
of government. On the ninth of July, the new and empowered 
convention met, the old continuing in session up to that 
day— Mr. Jay being again returned member for the city. 
Their new session opened under higher as well as fairer 
auspices, for the DEcLARATION oF INDEPENDENCE, passed on 
the fourth, was, on that day, (ninth of July,) received from 
Philadelphia by the convention. To that high document, as 
is well known, Mr. Jay’s name appears not, through this, his 
imperative absence; yet is no one of its signers’ fame, we 
may confidently say, thereon stamped more legibly or deeply. 
It was an act matured before it spoke out, and Jay’s spirit 
was init. On its reception by the convention, a committee 
Was appointed to report upon it, and Jay unanimously 
placed at its head. The report was made instanter, and as 
unanimously adopted, declaring the reasons for the act ‘co- 
gent and conclusive” —that the convention ‘approve the 
same,” and will support it “at the risk of lives and fortunes.” 
This equivalent pledge, subsequently so nobly redeemed, is 
still preserved, in Jay’s own hand-writing, among the 
archives of the State of New York, and, as well observed by 
his biographer, may surely be set in balance against the inci- 
dental fact of the absence of his name from the instrument 
itself. The day following‘ this patriotic report in favor of the 
action of congress, brought forth from Jay an equally cha- 
racteristic one in opposition to them. The case was this: in 
the nomination of the officers of a battalion raised under the 
authority of the New York Convention, congress had usurped 
a power not given to it; and usurpation, from whatever 
quarter, Jay was always ready to denounce, and that in no 
measured terms— with but the lofty courtesy, in this case, 
that the “‘ convention entertained too high an opinion of the 
virtue and integrity of congress to apologize for a freedom of 
speech becoming freemen.” 
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The war having now begun, by the enemy’s possession of 
New York and Lord Howe’s hostile fleet passing up the Hud- 
son, nothing remained for the New York Convention but to 
suspend its civil and assume its military labors—as undefined 
as they were novel for such body. This was done by or- 
ganizing a “standing committee,” with unlimited, and there- 
fore, supreme executive authority. Of this committee, Jay 
became a leading member. His reported draft of a consti- 
tution, made the first of August to the convention, was then 
remanded until more peaceful times; while, for still more 
efficient action, the standing committee was again resolved 
into a new and more formidable body, under the fearful title 
of a “Committee for inquiring into, detecting, and defeating 
all conspiracies which may be formed in this state against the 
liberties of America ;” having power “to send for persons 
and papers” — * to call out detachments of the militia” — 
“‘to apprehend, secure, or remove persons whom they might 
judge dangerous to the safety of the state” — “to make 
drafts on the treasury, to enjoin secrecy on their members and 
the persons they employed, and to raise and officer two bun- 
dred and twenty men, and to employ them as they saw fit.” 
Of this tremendous engine of tyranny, Mr. Jay was made 
prime mover, being chosen by the committee their perma- 
nent chairman. Well was it for American fame, as well as 
liberty, that such a weapon was placed in safe hands; it was 
such, as in other times and countries, had seldom failed to 
desecrate as well as desolate society. Its first step was to 
put forth a plain, strong preamble and resolutions, both 
from Mr. Jay’s pen. The minutes of this committee, still 
extant, attest equal vigor and moderation. Never, per- 
haps, was such irresponsible power more justly or gently ex- 
ercised. After some months, however, its powers and duties 
were again merged and modified by the creation of a new 
committee entitled the “Council of Safety,” immediately 
after the appointment of which the convention itself dissolved, 
leaving in its hands absolute sovereignty, with power of life 
and death, and the control of all military operations in the 
state. Such was this new form of dictatorship ; but a Cin- 
cinnatus was at its head; and, what is more, a Christian. 
Without such guard it had been a fearful tyranny. Among 
the anecdotes recorded of the spirit in which this irresponsible 
power was wielded, our author gives one. Having reason 
to believe that an over-zealous committee-man had exercised 
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his power with unjustifiable severity, Mr. Jay procured a 
vote of censure against him. On receiving from him, how- 
ever, subsequently, though in anger, a satisfactory vindica- 
tion of himself, Jay instantly replied, “ You are right, and I 
was wrong; I ask your pardon.” The committee-man, over- 
a exclaimed, in grasping his hand, “I have often 

eard that John Jay was a great man, and now I know 
it!’ — p. 87. 

But a crisis had now arrived, and the state of the country, 
under the rapid prugress of the British arms, admitted of no 
half measures. In this moment of gloom and dismay, Jay 
resumed his pen and in an address, “ the most animating 
and thrilling,” says his biographer, and we agree with him, 
“that ever flowed from it, called on his countrymen to awa- 
ken to a sense of their danger, and to discharge the duties 
they owed to themselves, their country, and their God. 
This call came forth in the name of the New York Conven- 
tion, shortly before their dissolution; and, although addressed 
but to their constituents, was taken up and adopted, bya re- 
solution in the general congress, earnestly recommending it 
to the serious perusal and attention of the inhabitants of the 
United States ;” ordering it, further, ‘to be translated and 
printed in the German language, at the expense of the con- 
tinent.” — Journals of Congress. As in all he ever wrote or 
said, Jay’s argument was here built on religion. ‘ Rouse, 
brave citizens; do your duty like men. The holy gospels 
are yet to be preached to these western regions, and we have 
the highest reason to believe that the Almighty will not suffer 
slavery and the gospel to go hand in hand. It cannot, it will 
not be.” 

By such words did Jay seek to infuse into the hearts of 
others his own stern resolves and high hopes—ever the 
sterner and the higher as fortune darkened over his country. 
We commend its perusal to modern patriots, in order that 
they may learn how, in the most tumultuous times, patriotism 
may be elevated into piety, dignified by virtue, and conse- 
crated by religion. ‘Leta general reformation of manners 
take place,” are among its closing words; “let universal 
charity, public spirit, and private virtue be inculcated, en- 
couraged, and practised. Unite in preparing for a vigorous 
defence of our country, as if all depended on your own ex- 
ertions. And when you have done all things, then rely upon 
the good providence of God for success, in full confidence 
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that, without his blessing, all our efforts will inevitably fail.” 
—p. 25. That these were not, with Jay, “‘ words of rheto- 
ric” to catch the religious mind of the people, we quote a pas- 
sage from a private letter, about this time, to a friend who, 
like himself, was tried with domestic misfortune: ‘‘ Despond- 
ency, however, ill becomes a man; I hope I shall meet every 
severe stroke of fate with firmness and resignation, though 
not with sullen indifference. It gives me consolation to reflect 
that the human race are immortal, and that my parents and 
friends will be divided from me only by a curtain which will be 
soon drawn up, and that our great and benevolent Creator 
will (if I please) be my guide through this vale of tears to our 
eternal and blessed habitation.” — Letter to R. L. Livingston. 

Hitherto, Jay’s position has been that of a revolutionary 
leader, with an influence uncontrolled but by personal cha- 
racter, though never, surely, was such unregulated power 
lodged in safer hands. But we come, now, to behold him in 
stations more congenial to him—wielding power under the 
guidance and limitation of law. The New York Convention 
dissolved not till it had framed a constitution for the state. 
On the twelfth of March, 1777, aschairman of the committee, 
Mr. Jay reported the plan complete. By it the right of suf- 
frage was, in several instances, restricted to freeholders — it 
being a favorite maxim.with Jay, “that they who own the 
country ought to govern it.” Immediately upon its adoption, 
at which Mr. Jay was not present, being in attendance on a 
dying mother, the convention proceeded to abrogate their revo- 
lutionary powers, appointing Mr. Jay Chief Justice, “ad inte- 
2m,” until the new government could be constitutionally or- 
ganized, thus transferring to him the judicial, as it had already 
done, in its ‘* Council of Safety,” the executive government of 
the state. This interregnum continued from March to Sep- 
tember, 1777—his judicial office necessarily vacating his seat 
in congress. But, in proceeding toorganize the state govern- 
ment, a new test came up to try Jay’s self-denial—the prof- 
fer of the highest rank in it. He was solicited to allow his 
name to be held up for governor; and, before answer received, 
was so nominated. ‘To such call, how many patriots of our 
day, may we estimate, would make the reply which follows, 
namely: “In my opinion, I can be more useful in the place I 
now hold, and therefore, though the other is far more respecta- 
ble as well as lucrative, yet, sir, the regard due to the public 
good induces me to decline this promotion.” — Vol. ii., p- 12. 
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Or again, in answer to a second application, ‘My object, in 
the course of the present great contest, neither has been nor 
will be either rank or money. I am persuaded that I can 
be more useful to the state in the office I now hold than in the 
one alluded to, and, therefore, think it my duty to continue in 
it.’ — Vol. i., p. 73. The statesman who decides a question 
in such spirit, we doubt not, decides it right. On the ninth of 
September, 1777, Mr. Jay having been re-appointed, the first 
term of the supreme court of the stare of New York was 
held, when the chief justice proceeded to deliver, under the 
new constitution, his primary charge. Though in a small 
country town, yet was ita scene of high dignity and interest : 

“ A government venerable for its antiquity,” are the words of 
Mr. William Jay, “and endeared to its subjects by the freedom 
and happiness it conferred, had been renounced for its recent op- 
pression and injustice, and a new government had just been esta- 
blished by the people amid the tumult of arms and in the presence 
of a powerful and infuriated enemy. The success of the under- 
taking was still apparently dubious. At such time and under such 
circumstances was the TEMPLE oF JusTICE, which had long been 
closed, re-opened, and he who had been one of the earliest asserters 
of his country’s rights, was seen, full of faith and zeal, ministering 
at the altar.’”’— p. 79. 


His address to the grand jury was one of eloquent, yet 
tempered patriotism : 


“Tt affords me, gentlemen,” said he, “ very sensible pleasure to 
congratulate you on the dawn of that free, mild, and equal govern- 
ment, which now begins to rise and break from amid those clouds 
of anarchy, confusion and licentiousness, which the arbitrary and 
violent domination of Great Britain had spread, in greater or less 
degree, throughout this and the other American states. This is 
one of those signal instances in which Divine Providence has made 
the tyranny of princes instrumental in breaking the chains of their 
subjects, and rendered the most inhuman designs productive of the 
best consequences to those against whom they were intended.” — 
Charge, vol. i., p. 80. 


From his official duties, which were, under that constitu- 
tion, (for it is since amended,) legislative as well as judicial, 
Mr. Jay found little time for repose. What he could com- 
mand was spent in the duties of filial piety, ‘* devoted,” 
says his son, “ to his aged and surviving parent.” 
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With what kindly personal feelings Jay regarded the unfor- 
tunate men whom he was bound to hold publicly as enemies, 
it is pleasing also to contemplate, more especially as with 
his stern mind it might otherwise be a matter dubious. 
Two evidences of it here appear in the narrative, towards 
friends, it is true, but still such claims as selfish or narrow- 
minded patriotism would gladly have cast off. To one, (a 
royalist officer,) prisoner in Hartford jail, he writes: ‘“ How 
far your situation may be comfortable and easy I know not ; 
it is my wish, and shall be my endeavor, that it be as much 
so as is consistent with the interest of that great cause to 
which I have devoted every thing I hold dear in this worid. 
I have taken the liberty of requesting Mr. Samuel Broome 
immediately to advance you one hundred dollars on my ac- 
count.” — Letter to Colonel James De Lancy, p. 84. To ano- 
ther, a prisoner on parole, he thus speaks in consolatory lan- 
guage: ‘ Misfortunes, and severe ones, have been your lot. 
The reflection that they happened in the course of a Provi- 
dence that errs not, has consolation in it. I fear, too, that 
your sensibility is wounded by other circumstances, but these 
are wounds not to be probed in aletter. You mistake much 
if you suppose the frequency of your letters or applications 
troublesome tome. I assure you it would give me pleasure 
were opportunities of being useful to you more frequent than 
either. God bless you and give you health.” This letter, 
which had begun with a “ Dear Sir,” concludes with, “ Dear 
Peter, affectionately yours.” — Letter to Peter Van Schaick, 
p- 85. 

But a new mark of public confidence now awaited him. 
As judge of the supreme court, Mr. Jay was restrained by 
the constitution from holding any other office except that of 
delegate to congress on a special occasion. That * casus’ the 
legislature determined now to exist in the conflicting claims 
of New York and New Hampshire, to what at present con- 
stitutes the state of Vermont, so that, without vacating his 
seat on the bench, Mr. Jay was forthwith returned to con- 
gress. ‘ He was received,” says his biographer, “‘ as an 
old and valued friend, (after an absence of more than two 
years,) and three days after, on the resignation of Mr. Lau- 
rens, was elected its president.” Deeming the official at- 
tendance on congress thus required of him inconsistent with 
his judicial duties, Mr. J ay, with characteristic conscientious- 
ness, at once resigned his seat on the bench, and persisted in it, 
notwithstanding the governor’s earnest request that he would 
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recall it, so little did any thing weigh with him, whether of 
honors, or other’s opinion, compared with his own sense of 
duty. Nor thus far only. In his letter to the governor he 
remarks: “ The legislature may, perhaps, in consequence 
of this step, be inclined to keep me here. (After the current 
term.) On this head I must inform you, that the situation of 
my father’s family is such that I can no longer reconcile it to 
my ideas of filial duty to be absent from them, unless my 
brother should be so circumstanced as to pay them the ne- 
cessary attention.” To his brother, at the same time, he thus 
wrote: ‘ Make up your mind on this matter: if you cannot 
pay necessary attention to Fishkill, prevent my election, and 
let me know your intention by the first opportunity.” ‘ Hap- 
pily,” says his son, “ such arrangements were made as re- 
lieved him from the necessity of sacrificing his public to his 
filial duties.” 

’ As if in proof to the nation of a confidence unlimited in 
their new president, congress, shortly after his election, took 
the unusual step of imposing upon the chair the responsibi- 
lity of a report on the prospects of the country, deputing 
him, with power, in their name to address a letter to the con- 
federation on the subject of the finances, and the duty of the 
states touching them. Of the urgent need of some remedy 
for a depreciated currency, we may take Washington’s 
strong language in his letter to Jay urging it. ‘ The depre- 
ciation of it is got to so alarming a point, that a wagon load 
of money will scarcely purchase a wagon load of provisions.” 
‘‘ Few documents of the old congress,” says a competent 
judge, “are more distinguished for perspicuity, elegance 
and patriotism, than this letter.” (Vol. ii., Appendix.) 

The Vermont question was now also placed authoritatively 
in his hands, the resolutions introduced by him adopted, and 
himself empowered to remit to Governor Clinton a satisfac- 
tory adjudication of this long embroiled controversy. It was 
given in the spirit of a Christian statesman, and gained the 
usual triumph of good sense and disinterestedness over pas- 
sion and party interest, standing forth a monument of the 
governing influence of such principles. But higher scenes 
are now opening. On 27th September, 1779, congress deem- 
ing it advisable to open negotiations with Spain under their 
rights reserved by secret article in the French treaty, (con- 
cluded February, 1778,) determined on despatching thither 
a minister plenipotentiary ; and for this important mission at 
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once selected their own president. On receiving this appoint- 
ment Jay resigned the chair, which, from the day he first 
occupied it, ten months previously, he had not even once quit- 
ted. Such was Ais notion of the duties of official station. 

On a wider field, and under higher responsibilities, was 
Jay now to be called on to redeem his pledge of “ holding 
all save conscience at the call of his country.” What were 
his thoughts in entering on it may be best taken from his 
private journal at the time. ‘“ I have long been convinced,” 
are his words, *“ that human fame was a bubble, which, 
whether swelled by the breath of the wise, the good, the 
ignorant or malicious, must burst with the globe we inhabit. 
Iam not among the number of those who give it a place 
among the motives of their actions. Neither courting nor 
dreading the public opinion on the one hand, nor disregard- 
ing it on the other, I joined myself to the first asserters of 
the American cause, because I thought it my duty, and be- 
cause I considered caution and neutrality, however secure, 
as being no less wrong than dishonorable.” —Journal. 

Into the history of this Spanish mission we shall not enter; 
it is familiar to all students of American history. We will 
but note the characteristic traits it brings forth of Jay’s mind. 
He went, accompanied by his wife, who, to use her own 
words, * In all their perils, incited by his amiable example, 
gave fear to the winds, and cheerfully resigned herself to the 
disposal of the Almighty.” His first letter to the president 
of congress was a characteristic one. It was a draft from 
Martinique, into which island the national ship had been 
driven by stress of weather. “I have done,” says he, 
*‘ what perhaps I shall be blamed for, but my pride as an 
American, and my feelings as a man, were not to be re- 
sisted.” ‘The draft (no doubt an inconvenient one) was for 
a hundred guineas, drawn on the fund pointed out for the 
payment of his own salary. Its proceeds he divided among 
the officers of the ship, in order that they might not * sneak,” 
as phrased, when thrown into the society of the French offi- 
cers, with whom they were there associating. Now we deem 
this a striking anecdote, not so much for its generosity, 
though in that light no trivial act, as in its sympathies with 
a worldly feeling that he himself individually felt not. 

But a higher and harder question met him at his very en- 
trance on his mission. Congress, with the desperation of 
bankruptcy, had, even before knowing of his safe arrival, 
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much less waiting to hear of his success, proceeded to em- 
power their treasurer to draw bills on Mr. Jay, payable six 
months after date, to the amount of half a million of dollars. 
These began to come in soon after the American minister’s 
arrival, and at a court which greeted him coldly, and gave 
him neither money nor promises to justify his acceptance of 
them. What course was he to take in regard of them? A 
prudent man would certainly not have touched them—a politic 
man would have cried out against the government that thus 
disgraced him, while a cautious man would have sunk under 
thedifficulty. Mr. Jay was prudent, and politic, and cautious, 
yet he did neither. He looked higher for his rule. It was evi- 
dently a crisis in his country’s fortunes, and an act upon 
which she was driven by a life-struggle. Refuse the bills, 
and her credit was irreparably ruined, at least in Europe, 
and her prospects even at home immeasurably darkened. 
Accept them, and there was yet a chance for her safety. It 
was but throwing his own individual fortune into the scale of 
his country’s, and who knew but that sacrifice might turn it. 
If her cause was ruined, he was ruined, but if she was safe, 
he was safe. Under this view he hesitated not in his choice, 
and thus redeemed nobly his pledge given. Without one 
dollar of the government in hand, or the promise of one 
given, he proceeded to accept bills as they came upon him — 
accepted all that came — staking name, and character, and 
fortune, against them. Curtius-like, he leaped into the 
yawning gulf, and his country was saved. This step once 
taken, it is worthy of note the skilful diplomatic use he made 
of it. These unauthorized biils of congress on the credit of 
his mission, he urged upon the Spanish government as the 
highest proof of American confidence in the generous friend- 
ship of their ally. His own acceptances he turned into a 
similar appeal to their national pride, “ lest they, as well as 
he, should stand disgraced in the eyes of the European 
world.” Suffice it to say, it was so far successful as that 
few men, we think, would have attained so much, no man 
more, from the hands of Spain as she then was, a govern- 
ment alike dilatory and feeble in her movements, and equally 
overbearing and selfish in her policy. Of her negotiator, 
however, the Count D’Yranda, Mr. Jay ever spoke person- 
ally with great respect, as the man of highest talent he had 
met with abroad. 

Of Jay’s merit in this act much has been said and written; 
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still not, we think, too much. It was in truth the act of a 
wise madman, answering to Lord Bacon’s demand for a fit 
ambassador in some desperate emergency —‘“ poco di 
matto” —a little of the simpleton. But the folly was of this 
world —the wisdom of a better, and the result was accord- 
ingly. One conclusion at least we may confidently draw 
from it, this; that Jay’s characteristic caution, with which 
his fame has been taunted, was the result of principle, and 
not of selfishness. His caution was for his country’s safety, 
not for his own, still less for private benefit. Not against 
peril, through duty, whether of person, fame or fortune, did 
Jay ever display it, but solely against aught which threatened 
the common good. ‘“ Ne quid detrimenti RESPUBLICA caperet.”” 
On the whole, we conclude, that few men of less rigidness 
of character would so successfully have resisted the alter- 
nate cajoling and threatening arts by which, both at Madrid 
and Paris, the American negotiator was literally beset, in the 
vain hope that he might be entrapped or browbeaten into 
satisfactory terms. It affords to men in all time an instruct- 
ive and comforting picture of such contest, one, to the 
worldly eye, so fearfully unequal, as republican simplicity 
matched against the trained diplomacy and corrupt manage- 
ment of Europe—an instructive, and a proud picture, too, 
for **the race here was not unto the swilt, nor the battle to 
the strong.” Spain was finally caught in her own net: wait- 
ing, with selfish wisdom, for American infancy to succumb, 
she found herself, at length, in the arms of a giant Hercules, 
and, by delaying the boon she might have sold, till America 
no longer needed it, she lost the equivalent the young repub- 
lic stood ready at first to offer. Such was Jay’s primary 
view of this business, and such his final influential course in 
it. But we approach now to the crowning test of Jay’s 
principles. 

On the twenty-third of June, 1782, he arrived in Paris, 
appointed to act in conjunction with Franklin, Adams, Lau- 
rens, and Jefferson, in negotiating, under the advice and ap- 
proval of the French government, the definitive treaty of 
peace with England. Of these, his co-adjutors, Franklin, 
alone, was in Paris; Adams being in Holland negotiating 
a loan, Laurens a prisoner in the Tower at London, and Jef- 
ferson still in America. On Franklin and Jay, therefore, its 
complexion primarily rested, and on them, with Adams, 
(who reached not Paris till the 26th of October,) definitively. 
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On this point, as well known, a great difference of judgment 
exists. The biographer of Franklin (Sparks) casts upon 
Jay the imputation of groundless and injurious suspicions, as 
touching the good faith of the French government. The bi- 
ographer of Jay maintains, again, and we think conclusively, 
the opposite side of the question — justifying those suspicions. 
Having had, ourselves, an opportunity of examining, recently, 
some new, unpublished, and original testimony, unseen by 
Sparks or by Jay’s biographer, at the time of writing, we 
take the liberty to speak with some confidence upon this point. 

Our first observation goes to clear this question in the popu- 
lar mind. The patriotic character of Franklin is not involved 
in it—his clear-sightedness and judgment may be, but not his 
patriotism. That suspicion, at the time awakened, Jay 
promptly wiped off. (See Letter to Franklin, vol. ii., p. 127.) 
The sole question before us is, whether the good faith of 
the French government was such as America had a right to 
demand, under the child-like trust, as we may well term 
it, reposed in her by the open instructions of congress to their 
negotiators— ‘to do nothing but through their good ally.” 
This is the true and sole question. The French government 
had solicited and received, from a too-confiding congress, the 
control of an absolute guardian, in negotiating the terms of 

eace —the question is, whether to that trust her acts showed 
a faithful or faithless ; for surely, in the latter case, it were 
an act of the highest wisdom in Jay, to detect such double- 
dealing, as well as of the highest patriotism, at any risk, to 
defeat it. We think it was so proved, and rank Jay ac- 
cordingly. 

That the philosophic Franklin saw into French duplicity 
less clearly than his single-minded brother negotiator, we 
deem to be, “ @ priori,” a probable conclusion. Franklin 
was, in Paris, a great philosopher among brother philoso- 
phers—one of the “lions” of high society, praised and 
“‘ feted” by the learned, the titled, and the beautiful.* 
Whether this was the safest of positions for a stern nego- 


* Among the floating memories that still rest in Parisian circles, of such 
enchantment being spread around the philosopher, studiously, we remember the 
following: the incense offered to him of a kiss from each fairest of the com- 
pany, who, at the close of the soirées, were led up to give a kiss, for good night, 
to “bon papa Franklin.” (Our authority for this anecdote is the late M. Mar- 
bois, who gave it from personal recollection.) How would not Jay have recoiled. 
from such personal flattery — dangerous alike, we must think, to the delicacy of 
the man and the integrity of the negotiator! 
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tiator among watchful enemies to occupy, may well, we think; 
be doubted ; and surmise that amid such “ cajoleries,” politi- 
cal matters would, very naturally, with others, appear ‘‘rose-~ 
colored.” However this may have been in fact, still, we 
think, the chances of sound judgment were with him who 
looked at men and things through asoberer medium. But in 
regard to Jay’s full confidence in Franklin, though not here 
necessarily involved, one word further. That a mind like 
Jay’s—pure as woman’s in all delicacy of manners—stern 
as a Christian’s in all moral duty, and holding all truths 
cheap, compared with revealed truth—that such a mind 
should or could ever have moved in full communion of trust 
and sentiment with one lax in all these points, we do not and 
can not believe. Jay trusted no man who himself trusted 
not God. His first thought necessarily was what, to the 
sceptical physician in Paris, (Vol. ii., p. 347,) he put in words. 
“T very concisely remarked,” said he, “that if there was no 
God, there could be no moral obligation.” Now, that such 
was Franklin’s infidelity we do not believe, but to take him at 
his own showing as one who never professed belief, and 
who, in his private memoirs, could record, without one word 
of self-condemnation, the suicide of a youth whom his in- 
structions had led into infidelity—with such an one, we 
deem, Ais mind could not be at accord who habitually recog- 
nized Christ and his law in every path. Surely such fellow- 
travellers could not keep step together. Religion was one of the 
elements of Jay’s deep confidence in the “ Father of his Coun- 
try.” Speaking of Washington’s public letter of this very 
date, he says, “It does him credit as a soldier, patriot, and 
Christian.” That Franklin justly recognized the power of 
religion over other men’s minds, there is no doubt. His 
celebrated motion (26th of May, 1781) in congress, to 
adjourn a stormy debate for the purpose of religious worship, 
is a striking illustration of it; but the question here is, as to 
its depth in his own mind. The utmost we know that he 
ventured to say, when asked on his dying bed, was, “ It is 
safest to believe.”* 

On one point, at least, we cannot but condemn Franklin, 
though in a matter more perhaps of judgment than patriotism. 


* These words were uttered by him in answer to Dr. Shippen, of Philadel- 
phia, who attended him in his last hours— repeated within the day in the family 
of his friend, Mr. Eddy, and by one of the daughters (the first Mrs. David 
Hosack) narrated to the present writer. 
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‘We know that he was for waiving the all-important honor- 
able question, whether independence was to precede or follow 
the treaty —whether we were to stand before England in the 
light of revolted colonies, or of independent states. In the cel- 
ebrated interview of the tenth of August, Jay made short an- 
swer to what he well termed Vergennes’ “ singularreasoning” 
on this subject, in favor of Oswald’s commission. 'The Count 
then turned to Dr. Franklin, and asked him what he thought 
of tue matter. The Doctor said he believed the commission 
would do. ‘TI told the minister,” says Jay, ‘ that we neither 
could nor would treat with any nation in the world on any 
other than an equal footing.” —Letter to Gouv. Morris, vol. ii., 
p- 106. In private conference too, with Jay, such was his 
argument, —*‘ the good faith of the French,” and ‘obedience 
to instructions; and, in accordance with these views, 
Franklin declined putting his name to the letter drawn up 
by Jay, refusing to treat except on terms of equality. But 
this, as before said, touches not his love for his country or his 
sense of duty, though still in neither in accordance with ours. 
As to his clear-sightedness into the views of France, Frank- 
lin stands, also, in our estimation, condemned of the blind- 
ness either of partiality or culpable remissness. The course 
of France in the matter of American liberty, during the con- 
test, had been, on the part of individuals, one of high and 
generous enthusiasm, and on the part of her government, one 
of liberal though calculating policy. This was for the low- 
ering of England. But when it came to the question of a 
solid and permanent independence to the states, that was ano- 
ther question; and herein we hold the policy of the French 
government, (saving, perhaps, the king personally,) to have 
been one alike selfish, arrogant, and false, and thereby, too, 
dishonorable, inasmuch as it was the abuse of a guardianship 
with which she herself had sought to be entrusted, for the 
benefit not of herself but of America, or rather, we should 
say, through her minister in Philadelphia arrogantly claimed, 
(See Count Lucerne’s letter to congress,) and which trust 
she now held up to the American negotiators and to the 
world at large in proof of her pledged generosity and disin- 
terestedness. She had feared, it seems, the “ impractica- 
bility,” as her minister worded it, of Adams as negotiator of 
the treaty, and solicited coadjutors to him. The selfish 
prayer was heard and answered, and truly was a boon 
granted unto her when Jay, “ the truly impracticable,” be- 
NO. XVIII.—VOL. IX. 39 
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came the substitute. In his quiet character the French gov- 
ernment obviously read not at first their difficulty, and various 
were the arts used, as it opened upon them, to entrap or 
overawe him; we refer more especially to the interviews of 
the tenth of August and the twenty-seventh of September, 
and to the unofficial interference of M. de Rayneval, Ver- 
gennes’ private secretary, a convenient agent, whose words 
and acts might be sustained or abandoned at pleasure, one 
who might gain much and could pledge nothing. (See his 
letter and memoir of the sixth of September.) Under these 
circumstances Jay broke his instructions, opened a direct com- 
muhication on his own personal responsibility with the Brit- 
ish government, demanded and obtained from their new 
ministry the previous recognition of American independence 
—a starting point, against which not England but France, 
as he had truly suspected, was the bar—and thus did he 
effect the provisional treaty, securing to us, under our own 
guarantee, rights which under French guardianship we never 
should have obtained. Now, to such conclusion no unpreju- 
diced mind, we think, but must arrive from the documentary 
evidence here exhibited in Mr. Jay’s two volumes. But 
such conclusion becomes demonstration under the new proof 
we now are enabled to adduce. The witness we bring for- 
ward is an unquestioned one—the late Lord St. Helens, then 
Mr. Fitzherbert, the English minister resident in Paris, and 
a party to the very negotiation in question. In returning 
to a friend, through whom it comes to us, a copy of the vol- 
umes before us, lent him for his perusal, Lord St. H. accom- 
panied them with the following testimony: ‘‘ These memoirs 
are indeed highly deserving of further attention on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and as you justly foresaw, particularly inte- 
resting to myself, from my intimate acquaintance and political 
intercourse with Mr. Jay, when we were respectively em- 
ployed at Paris, in 1782; and I can safely add my testimony 
to the numerous proofs afforded by these memoirs, that it was 
not only chiefly, but soLELY, through bis means that the nego- 
tiations of that period, between England and the United 
States, were brought to a successful conclusion.” —Grajton- 
street, 29th July, 1838. To this conclusive language as to Mr. 
Jay’s course, we would yet add two of his lordship’s marginal 
notes, bearing upon the French question. 

Vol. i., p. 145. “N. B. This letter (letter in Appendiz, p. 
490) was intercepted by a British cruiser and communicated 
to the American commissioners, and the sequel of this narra- 
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tive (which is perfectly true throughout) will show that this 
important disclosure of the machinations of France led to the 
immediate conclusion of the provisional treaty between Eng- 
land and America being in reality quite tantamount to a sep- 
arate treaty.— St. H.” 

Page 149. (Last visit.) ‘ These propositions related en- 
tirely to a certain enlargement of the limits of the French fish- 
eries, as defined by former treaties. But in the course of 
these discussions, M. de Vergennes never failed to insist on the 
expediency of a concert of measures between France and England, 
Jor the purpose of excluding the American states from these fish~ 
ertes,* lest they should become a nursery for seamen.—S. H.” 

Such is the new light thrown on this once dark question ; 
and sufficient, we think, to settle it for ever. Let us have no 
more, therefore, of these charges against Jay, of “ unfounded 
jealousy of France ;” or against his friends either, of “an 
overrated estimate of the value of his services.” 

Before one great task was closed, the voice of his country 
had already called Jay to another. On the first of May, 
1783, congress appointed him a commissioner in conjunction 
with Adams and Franklin to negotiate a treaty of commerce 
with Great Britain. The further appointment of minister, resi- 
dent in England, being also suggested to him from a high quar- 
ter, he promptly declined it, on ground not often taken by pub- 
lic men. “I view,” said he, “the expectations of Mr. Adams 
on that head as founded in equity and reason. He deserves 
well of his country, and is very able to serve her. I do, in 
the most unequivocal manner, decline and refuse to be a com- 
petitor with that faithful servant of the public for the place 
in question.” — Letter to Secretary of Foreign Affairs, vol. i. 
p- 172. 


Spain, finding herself foiled in her selfish schemes of ag- 
grandizement, now solicited the re-opening of the very negotia- 
tion she had before spurned, and to that end Mr. Jay’s return 
to Madrid. ‘The state of his health led him, however, to de- 
cline that, as well as all other foreign appointment, and to 


* That this matter was well understood at that time, and that to Jay in chief 
belonged the merit of saving the fisheries, is clear. In a letter immediately subse- 
quent, Adams thus writes to Jay: “ I have received several letters from Bostor: 
and Philadelphia, from 7 good hands, which make very honorable and affec- 
tionate mention of you. You have erected a monument to your memory in every 
New England heart.”—Vol. ii., p. 153. To the same effect Hamilton writes: 
“ The New England people talk of making you an annual fish offering, as an ac- 
knowledgment of your exertions for the participation of the fisheries.”—Vol. ii., 
p. 123. In Renwick’s life the above testimony is referred to in a note on page 71. 
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determine on a return to his native country. To the secre- 
tary of foreign affairs he thus writes in answer: “ Be pleased, 
sir, to present to congress my warmest acknowledgments for 
the marks of confidence with which they have honored me, 
and assure them that by becoming a private citizen 1 mean 
not to retreat from any duties which an American owes to 
his country.” —Vol. i., p. 173. 

On the third of September, 1783, was signed at Paris the 
definitive treaty, closing the arduous contest. In putting his 
name to it, Mr. Jay might indeed satisfactorily look back on 
the events that led to it, for he had embarked in the cause at 
the first summons of his country, and zealously persevered 
in it at every hazard. 

After a short visit to the waters of Bath, (England,) anda 
wearisome delay of some months, awaiting the requisite au- 
thority for the settlement of accounts, Mr. Jay returned to 
America with his family, landing at New York, after five 
years’ absence, on the twenty-fourth of July, 1784. 

With what feelings his country stood ready to greet his 
return, may be seen in the language addressed to him by a 
city not over forward to bestow its praises. We would give 
it at large did space permit ; with our limits we can but re- 
fer to it. (Vol.1., pp. 184,185.) But not to private life was 
he permitted as yet to return. Even before his leaving Eu- 
rope, congress had elected him to the most responsible office 
under the existing forms of government, and involving the 
highest trusts of the country, as determining all its foreign 
relations — secretary of foreign affairs. With a view to this 
appointment, so unanimous was congress in it, they had 
made provision for the temporary performance of the duties 
of the office, even from the time of its creation in 1781, until 
Jay’s approaching return enabled them to place in it the man 
on whom, next to Washington, the country most confidently 
rested for wisdom and sound guidance. A contest of honors, 
however, awaited his landing, the legislature of the state of 
New York having at the same time met and appointed him 
a delegate to congress. He accepted the secretaryship, and 
continued for five years — that is, until the adoption of the 
federal constitution in 1789—to perform its laborious and 
highly responsible duties faithfully and fearlessly. It was a 
high station, for until such new union gave to the states an 
executive head, the secretary came nearest to such official 
representative both in rank and influence, and was so regard- 
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ed at home as well asabroad. Far, however, from desiring 
the continuance of such feeble confederation of the states as 
that of 1781, Jay stood prominent among those who led the 
way to a true federal union, and with Washington and Ham- 
ilton most effectually labored for it, and when matured, with 
Madison, also, for its adoption. A single extract may suffice 
to show the tone of his correspondence on this point: 


“Tt is my first wish to see the United States assume and merit 
the character of ONE GREAT NATION, whose territory is divided into 
different states merely for more convenient government and the 
more easy and prompt administration of justice —just as our seve- 
ral states are divided into counties and townships for the like pur- 

oses. 

“‘ Until this be done, the chain which holds us together will be 
too feeble to bear much opposition or exertion, and we shall be 
daily mortified by seeing the links of it giving way and calling for 
repair one after another.”—Letter to J. Lowell, May 10th, 1775. 


That Jay then looked to a more consolidated form of gov- 
ernment, as here indicated, than his matured thoughts subse- 
quently led him to advocate, there is no question; vor was he 
alone in such preference. It was shared by Washington 
and Hamilton, and justified at the time by the feeble and 
disorganized condition into which the country had every 
where fallen. 

But Jay’s native state was not content to yield him up to 
congress without another struggle for his services, and early 
in 1785, under general dissatisfaction with the actual incum- 
bent, Clinton, he was solicited to allow his name to be put in 
nomination for governor. His answer exhibits as usual cha- 
racteristic ground : 


“ This,” said he, after declining, “is my deliberate and mature 
opinion, —a servant should not leave a good old master for the sake 
of a little more pay ora prettier livery. Were I at present to accept 
the government if offered, the world would naturally be led to say and 
to believe that I did it from some such paltry motive. The place I 
hold is more laborious, requires more confinement and unceasing 
application, and is not only less lucrative but also less splendid than 
that of the government. To exchange worse for better does not 
seem very disinterested, and when professions and facts give oppo- 
site evidence, it is easy to foresee which will obtain the most credit. 
If the circumstances of the state were pressing, if real disgust and 
discontent had spread through the country, if a change had, in the 
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general opinion, become not only advisable but zecessary, and the 
good expected from that change depended on me, then my present 
objections would immediately yield to the consideration that a good 
citizen ought cheerfully to take any station which his country may 
think proper to assign him.”—Letter to Gen. Schuyler, June 10, 1785. 


This pledge, too, as we shall see, was he afterwards call- 
ed on to redeem. Spain, as already noted, having failed to 
draw to her capital the American negotiator whom she had 
so much undervalued, at length followed him by her ministry 
across the Atlantic; and under the special appointment of 
congress, Mr. Jay had the singular satisfaction of conducting, 
on his own soil and in his native city, at the instance of Spain 
herself, a negotiation which in her own capital she had super- 
ciliously rejected. But not yet even was she sufficiently in- 
structed. The mission of Don Diego Gardoqui proved a 
fruitless one, and the question of boundaries and river navi- 
gation continued unsettled until the treaty of 1795. Among 
the singularly confidential trusts reposed about this time by 
congress in Mr. Jay, was one conferred by a secret act, 
(7th September, 1785,) giving him, for the period of a twelve- 
month, full discretionary power to inspect all letters passing 
through the post-office. Such inquisitorial proceeding was, 
however, so little in accordance with Jay’s rule of action, 
that it is believed he never exercised it. It related, however, 
to a matter as pressing as it was delicate— the non-fulfilment 
by the British government of the terms of the definitive 
treaty, more especially the retention of the posts, grounded 
on equivalent infractions of the treaty on our part. This was 
a subject definitely within the official duties of the secretary, 
and to devise some adequate remedy for this new speck of 
war engaged his most earnest attention. The course recom- 
mended by him to congress was as usual the straightforward 
path of truth and duty. The conditions of that treaty had 
been mutually violated, —this was his position, —nor had the 
states any right to complain so long as they themselves were 
standing upon wrong. The maxim of law was often in his 
mouth on this occasion—‘“ They who seek justice must do 
justice ;” and again: “ Do justice and all is easy.” Under 
this principle, his advice to congress was as wise and virtuous 
as it was fearlessly given. (See report of the thirteenth of 
October.) ‘Your secretary,” is its plain language, “is 
about to say unpopular things, but higher motives than per- 
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sonal considerations press him to proceed.” ‘It is not a 
matter of surprise,” he adds, “‘ to your secretary, that the 
posts are detained, nor in his opinion would Britain be to 
blame in continuing to hold them until America shall cease 
to impede her enjoying every essential right secured to her 
and her people and adherents by the treaty.” His advice 
then was, a general repeal of all state laws repugnant to the 
treaty, candid acknowledgment through their minister at 
London of past violations, and authority given him to con- 
clude a definitive convention for the settlement of all remain- 
ing litigated questions. Had such honest advice been as 
honestly followed, it would have saved the country years of 
embittered feeling as well as general embarrassment, and an- 
ticipated a result which it was yet destined for Jay to carry 
out under more perilous circumstances ten years later—a 
treaty with England. Of Jay’s conduct on this occasion we 
cannot find a better expression than in the words of his son: 


“Tt is delightful to see a statesman thus bringing to the discussion 
of a great national controversy, and one in which the interests and 
passions of his countrymen were involved, that strict and honest 
adherence to truth and justice which the moral sense of mankind 
requires in the affairs of private life, but which is too frequently, and 
without censure, dispensed with in politics.” —Vol. i., p. 240. 


The inability of congress to carry out its own constitu- 
tional acts was now fully apparent, and awakened widely 
a call for some more energetic form of government. With- 
out such the condition of the states was all but desperate. 
‘“‘ We are no NaTION,” was Jay’s condensed picture of it — 
* unblessed with an efficient government,” * destitute of funds,” 
‘* without public credit at home or abroad,” and on the brink 
of war with two of the leading nations of Europe, England 
and Spain. What Jay most dreaded in this emergency was, 
that universal insecurity should pave the way for a willing 
tyranny, and that the very men who had shed their blood for 
liberty should now barter it away for peace. To secure the one, 
without losing the other, was the great problem now in all 
good men’s minds. How Jay thought and labored for it 
we must refer to his published correspondence in these vo- 
lumes, more especially with Washington, of whom we have 
some fifty letters. (See particularly Letters of 27th June, 1786, 
7th of January, 1787, vol. i., pp. 244, 255.) Of the FEDE- 
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RAL party which now arose, or rather by name now first ap- 
peared, a party seeking to realize this only scheme of safety 
for the country, and so named in contradistinction to those 
who, as Jay described them, preferred being “ little kings at 
home,” Jay, as is well known, was among its leading foun- 
ders, as through life he continued to.be among the firmest 
adherents to its primitive principles. Of this party, so to 
miscall it, or rather this natural and necessary union, as in its 
origin it was, of the wise and good of the land, to save a dis- 
tracted country out of the jaws of anarchy and restless in- 
dividual ambition, the eulogium, we think, is yet to be written 
by the historian. Itis not our intent todo it; not for that its name 
has now an ill savor in political nostrils — that is a risk we 
fear not; but solely that it would lead us too wide of our 
present mark, already largely extended. We content our- 
selves with saying, that he who would estimate federalism 
aright, must transport himself to the age in which it arose, 
and then appreciate both its necessity and its happy influ- 
ence. He must view, we say, that fairest flower of Ameri- 
can freedom, not as in later times we have seen it soiled and 
torn by rude and selfish hands, but as it first bloomed in the 
eye of heaven under the nursing hands of Washington, 
Hamilton and Jay. Let no man write its epitaph who cannot 
read in it something better than party. That Jay was not 
of the convention which framed the constitution, has, in 
popular opinion, withdrawn his name somewhat from the 
reputation of it, as before we noted his absence had done 
from the “ declaration.” But this is doing him injustice 
here as then. From the deliberations of the convention, as 
from the congress of 1776, Jay was withheld by claims 
which his country deemed imperative and paramount. In 
this case he could not be spared for labors which were not 
to be definitive, from his high official duties in the govern- 
ment, congress being in session at New York at the same 
moment that the convention sat in Philadelphia. But of the 
value of his labors in procuring a convention, and still more 
in maturing the national mind for its action, there can be but 
one opinion, and still less doubt, if possible, of the weight of 
his influence in securing the subsequent adoption of the con- 
stitution framed by it. The state of New York, which was 
the very citadel of its opponents, without Jay’s labors we 
doubt whether it would have been carried; so at least 
thought those who were better judges. General Washing- 
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ton thus habitually expressed himself, both as to the task be- 
forehand and Jay’s merit in its execution: ‘Is the public mind 
matured,” he asks, (Letter of March 10th, 1787,) ‘for such an 
important change as the one you have suggested? What 
would be the consequence of a premature attempt? My 
opinion is, that this country has yet to feel and see a little more 
before it can be accomplished. A thirst for power and the 
bantling —I had like to have said MonstTER—sovereignty, 
which have taken such fast hold of the states individually, 
will, when joined by the many whose personal consequence 
in the line of state politics will be in a manner annihilated, 
form a strong phalanx against it.” Again, of Jay’s ‘‘ Address 
to the inhabitants of New York,” urging the adoption of the 
constitution, Washington thus speaks in a letter to the author 
himself : « The good sense, forcible observations, temper and 
moderation, cannot fail, I should think, of making a serious 
impression upon the anti-federal mind, where it is not under 
the influence of such local views as will yield to no arguments, 
no proofs.” ‘The address here alluded to was one published 
by Mr. Jay anonymously, but soon attributed to its right 
author. ‘ Nor has the tribute of applause,” says one of his 
correspondents on the occasion, ‘* been withheld from the 
author, that usually accompanies his writings, for though 
through modesty his name was concealed, it seems the well- 
known style discovered him.” In this pamphlet Jay did not 
maintain the theoretic perfection of the constitution, for he 
did not so hold it. In one leading feature, ‘“* want of per- 
manency in the senate,” it had been against his judgment ; 
but he argued the question simply on its practical grounds. 
«« Is it probable a better plan can be attained?” “ If attain- 
able, is it likely to be in season?” ‘If not attained, what 
will be the situation of the country?” In combination with 
Hamilton and Madison, the papers of “ The Federalist” 
were also now resolved upon, but Jay’s share in them was cut 
short after furnishing Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5, through an injury 
received in quelling the popular tumult in New York, fami- 
liarly known as the doctor’s mob. He was struck senseless to 
the ground by a blow from a paving stone, causing “a deep 
and dangerous wound on the temple.” His friend, Baron 
Steuben, was also knocked down, at the same time, by a 
similar missile, complaining, with a soldier’s feeling, that one 
*‘ who had fought through the wars of the great Frederick, 
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should at length be brought to the ground by a brickbat 
thrown by a blackguard.” 

Jay’s views of a federal constitution we find no where 
drawn out at large. His mind was not, in truth, a specula- 
tive one, and, content with the practical question as it lay be- 
fore him, seldom wandered into the regions of possibility. His 
was not, in short, the philosophical mind —not the THINKER, 
but the actor, is his high name. On general principles he 
‘was, however, firm and clear. For these we refer to his confi- 
dential correspondence with Washington, with whom, in judg- 
ment, he was fully at accord. (See Letter, Mount Vernon, 
15th of August, 1786.) With Jefferson, also, at Paris, being 
officially in correspondence, he sometimes touches on these 

oints. In one of date of 18th of August, 1786, he speaks 
his sense of needful changes. (Vol. i., pp. 250, 251.) 

Jay’s first number in The Federalist contains a passage 
we shall quote as exhibiting a fact that even now has an im- 
portant bearing on political parties. It is this: that the fede- 
ral policy, so to call it, was the original and native feeling of 
the American people — the existing party, and that the states’ 
right party was but a novel faction, unknown to earlier 
times, and springing up then but out of temporary state 
jealousies, and the ambitious views of individuals. Now, 
the present popular opinion is unquestionably the reverse of 
this, namely, that the states’ rights were the o/d party, and the 
federal the new one. Yet hear a contemporary witness as 
to the fact, which, if incorrect, would doubtless have been 
at once as publicly denied, as it was publicly asserted. “ It 
has, until lately, been a received and uncontradicted opinion, 
that the prosperity of the people of America depended on 
their continuing firmly united, and the wishes, prayers and 
efforts of our best citizens, have been constantly directed to 
that object. But politicians now appear who insist that this 
opinion is erroneous, and that instead of looking for safety 
and happiness in UNION, we ought to seek it in a division of 
the states into distinct confederacies or sovereignties. However 
extraordinary this new doctrine may seem, it nevertheless has 
its advocates,” etc. — Federalist, No. 2. 

Jay, as already mentioned, was not a member of the con- 
vention that framed the constitution ; but in giving efficacy to 
its deliberations no name stands more prominent. Had, in- 
deed, his wise advice been followed, to have given it power 
to establish, as well as frame, the country would have been 
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saved a year or more of angry debate, and perhaps the very 
existence of those hostile parties in it, or at any rate their ma- 
lignant bitterness, which first took form in the heated passions 
called forth by the long and dubious contest between the ad- 
vocates for, and opponents of, the reported constitution. But 
this was too high-toned a measure even for Washington. In 
answer to the suggestion, he replies: ‘* However constitu- 
tionally it might be done, it would not, in my opinion, be ex- 
pedient.”—Letter, vol. i., p. 259. 

With what eonfidence Jay’s fellow citizens entrusted to 
him the final decision of this point, may be judged of trom 
the almost unanimous vote in his choice as a city delegate to 
the convention. Out of two thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-three votes, but ninety-eight were found without his 
name. His colleagues were the chancellor of the state, the 
chief justice, a second judge of the supreme court, the mayor 
of the city, and Alexander Hamilton. When we learn that 
out of fifty-seven delegates composing this convention, forty- 
‘ six went there set against the adoption of the constitution, 
we may form some idea of the perilous fight, and rate ac- 
cordingly the merit, of those who eventually carried that vital 
measure. 

On the 17th of June, 1788, the convention assembled, and 
on the 11th of July, after much contest, Jay moved that the 
constitution be ‘ ratified,” and the amendments deemed ex- 
pedient “ recommended.” 'The majority long stood out, in- 
sisting on the words “on condition that,” etc., but at length, 
giving way to truth and eloquence, passed its ratification, with 
the words * in full confidence,” etc., by a majority of two 
votes! Thus hardly did our vessel of state reach its only 
port of safety! May we not fondly trust, that among the 
blessings time has wrought, this is one, that even two could 
not now be found within it to bid it go forth again upon the 
stormy and pathless ocean. 

Thus was the union of the states perfected, “* God wil- 
ling,” and it is an instructive fact recorded for our less reve- 
rential age, that its first organized movement was one of 
thankful devotion. Immediately after General Washington’s 
address on taking the oath of office, “ the president,” says 
our author, ‘ with both houses of congress, attended divine 
service in St. Paul’s Church, (New York,) to render their 
thanksgivings to the Supreme Being for the peaceful and suc- 
cessful establishment of the new government, and to implore 
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for it his future guidance and favor.” The independent ac- 
tion of congress, too, was a correspondent one, for, before 
adjournment, they, by resolution, requested the president to 
recommend the people of the United States to observe a day 
of thanksgiving and prayer, “ acknowledging, with grateful 
hearts, to use its language, “the many and signal favors of 
Almighty God, especially by affording them an opportunity 
peaceably to establish a constitution of government for their 
safety and happiness.” —Journals of Furst Congress. Such 
was the spirit oF the founders of our government. May we 
not trust that their mantle is now at length again descending 
upon our rulers, and wiping out the proverbial charge some- 
times cast in our teeth—* How different are the men that bring 
forth revolutions, from the men that revolutions bring forth !”* 

How Jay was estimated by the country we have already 
repeatedly seen. We have now, for the first time, an oppor- 
tunity of judging how he was regarded by him who has been 
well named “ the father of his country.”+ It was unques- 
tionably a clear token that Washington gave. Jay was 
the first called by him in the formation of his cabinet, 
and what is more, desired to choose his office. His selection 
was a wise one for himself, we deem, as well as his country. 
In the supreme federal court Jay had recognized the key-stone 
of the constitution. There he saw was to be its first, and 
probably its last battle field, and with the firmness of one 
that feared not responsibility, chose to take his stand upon it. 
He became the first chief justice of the United States. 

On the 4th of April, 1790, the supreme court held its first 
sitting in the city of New York. In delivering his primary 
charge Jay’s feelings might well have been those of honora- 
ble pride. We doubt whether they went beyond deep thank- 
fulness, and the approving sense of duty that belongs to the 
patriot and the Christian. Thirteen years before, as the first 
chief justice of the state of New York, had he stood, as it were, on 
the same ground, had witnessed then, as now, the birth of a 
new government, and been called on by the voice of his fel- 
low citizens then, as by the father of his country now, to con- 
secrate by law what by arms the people had achieved. Then, 


* This was penned before the lamented death of General Harrison. 

t With what feelings Jay regarded Washington in turn, may be taken from a let- 
ter of about this date, urging upon his friends the obtaining of a bust by Ceracchi. 
“ It is only while he lives that we can have the satisfaction of offering the fruits of 
gratitude and affection to his enjoyment. Posterity can only have the pensive 
pleasure of strewing flowers on his grave,” — Letler to Benson, vol. ii., p. 210. 
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however, with the sword still in their hands, — now, a second 
time, sheathed in peace, was this holy sceptre entrusted to him, 
that he might sway it from a yet higher eminence to heal and 
bless not a single state only, but a mighty empire ; and the work 
he then and there looked upon, he might have felt, under God, 
was in no small measure his own. But self-gratulation was 
not his thought. Law, founded upon religion, was the cor- 
ner-stone of this, as of all his arguments. On this founda- 
tion alone, he argued, could rational liberty be built. ‘ Let 
it be remembered,” is his language, “ that civil liberty con- 
sists not in a right to every man to do just what he pleases, 
but it consists in an equal right to all the citizens to have, en- 
joy and do, in peace and security, and without molestation, 
whatever the equal and constitutional laws of the country 
admit to be consistent with the public good.” — Charge, etc. 
It was some time before the case anticipated by Jay of the 
conflicting sovereignties, state and federal, came up for adju- 
dication before him. At length it did appear, to be settled 
once and for ever —the supremacy of the constitution. In 
February term, 1793, the state of Georgia, being impleaded 
in a suit with a citizen of the state of South Carolina, rE- 
FUSED to answer on the ground of being sovereign and inde- 
pendent, and, therefore, not liable to civil process. This was 
the anticipated battle— union or dissolution. The chief jus- 
tice pronounced the decision of the court in an elaborate 
opinion, which, though subsequently modified by the amend- 
ment of the constitution, was conclusive, and has been final, 
establishing the supreme court the guardian, as well as the 
interpreter of the federal constitution, and settling defini- 
tively that question, which, once unsettled, would have shaken 
the union to its centre, or rather have wholly untied the band. 
One further hinging contest yet remained, that the federal 
government should not be too high. This also was ruled in 
two leading decisions. First,in declaring uNconsTITUTIONAL 
the pension act of 1792; and, secondly, under the act of 
1793, in holding the heads of departments amenable, and 
that a mandamus issued by the court would lie against them. 

But with all the need of Jay’s services on the federal 
bench, his native state was no longer willing to spare him 
from her councils, and pleading his own conditional promise, 
given them in 1785, proceeded to put him in nomination for 
governor. ‘That the case then contemplated had arrived 
Mr. Jay was willing to admit, and therefore concurred in 
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their act. The corner-stones of the constitution were also 
now definitively settled. The election was held, and bya 
majority of votes Jay was chosen. But power and injustice 
were leagued against him. Official frauds (thus justifying 
Mr. Jay’s opinion of the party in power) defeated the will of 
the people. The decisive vote of one county (Otsego) was 
rejected on the frivolous pretext that it was returned by a 
sheriff holding over until his successor had taken the oathis of 
office. The favoring votes of two other counties (Tioga and 
Clinton) were rejected under pretences still more glaringly 
unjust ; and thus, by fraud, was the popular voice overruled, 
and the election set aside. But such gross perversion of 
power rebounded on the heads of its perpetrators, and pre- 
pared for them but more certain ruin at the next triennial 
election. In the mean time nothing could exceed the demon- 
strations of popular respect and confidence that met Jay 
wherever his judicial duties carried him — honors by far 
more trying to his unambitious nature than the disappoint- 
ment for which they sought to atone. Escorts of citizens, 
town addresses, public dinners, arriving and departing under 
salutes of artillery, with military attendance for miles —all 
this made his summer circuit of this year (1792) more like a 
triumphant military procession than became the official 
peaceful duties of a chief justice. On such occasions, there- 
fore, it was Jay’s greatest study and care to repress and put 
down all display of feelings, which, however justifiable in 
their source, he deemed to be dangerous in their expression. 
«It was, indeed,” as observed by his son, “ an unusual 
spectacle; a popular leader striving to moderate the ardor 
of his followers, all burning to redress his wrongs, and im- 
pressing upon them reverence for laws, and courtesy and 
kindness towards his and their opponents.” By many of the 
public meetings held at this time, Mr. Jay was openly de- 
clared to be the rightful governor of the state, and had he 
thought proper to assume the exercise of the office, numbers 
stood ready to support his claims. Whata field for the am- 
bition of a Cesar! What a field for the virtue of the pa- 
triot! Well was it for the peace of the state that neither 
— nor popular favor was Jay’s idol ; with Solomon he 

ad made his choice for wisdom, and as with Solomon the 
earthly rewards were added unto it. The very next election 
prostrated the party who did him the injury, and placed him 
in the seat of power whether he would or not, for it was 
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done without his knowledge, he being at the time abroad. But 
ere that time came yet wider interests were to be entrusted to 
his management. The foreign relations of the United States 
were, at this time, (1794,) rapidly becoming full of imminent 
peril. The storm cloud was stayed, though but for the hour, 
by Washington’s celebrated “ proclamation of neutrality.” 
This declaration was from the pen of Jay, alike well written 
and well timed. It saved the country, or at least gave it 
breathing time, from the abyss of war that was opening on 
the right hand and on the left. The murmurs, or rather 
outcries with which it was received by a rapidly rising war 
party in the country, evinced its calm prospective wisdom. 
Nor did the chief justice fail, in his high court, fearlessly to 
stand the brunt of this wise, but unpopular measure. In his 
ensuing charge to the grand jury at Richmond, Virginia, after 
explaining the obligations of the United States as a neutral 
nation, he directed the grand jury “to present all persons 
within their district guilty of violating the laws of nations 
with respect to any of the belligerent powers.’’— Vol. i., p. 
302. Of all years of peril to the American Union, we deem 
this (1794) the most alarming. The traitorous insanity of 
French fraternity openly patronized by the then secretary of 
state, and spreading like wildfire through the people, the inso- 
lent confidence arising from it of the French minister, threaten- 
ing to appeal from the president to the people, and borne out 
in such insult by the mad applauses of the same desperate 
faction, this on the one hand, and again on the other, the 
wrongful detention of the posts by the British government, 
goading on the nation to madness —still further daily irritated. 
by her cruisers’ unauthorized search of our unarmed vessels, 
all served to place the nation on a precipice brink whence it 
seemed as if one false step would be sufficient to hurl it into 
ruin. One, and but one, more peaceful step remained, but yet a 
step both unpopular and perilous, the appointment of a spe- 
cial envoy to England. The prudence of Washington seized 
with instinctive sagacity upon this point d’appui, and wise as 
was the measure, equally wise was his choice of the agent 
to whom such a delicate, all-important mission should be en- 
trusted. He nominated at once Chief Justice Jay. The 
senate, though in the face of a strong war party, confirmed 
the nomination, and Jay again prepared ta stand in the gap 
for his country, to take upon himself a foreseen unmeasured 
load of obloquy, and to pledge his own name and fortune 
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for the republic. At what personal sacrifice he accepted 
this trust, leaving behind him all but his eldest son, may be 
pleasingly, as well as painfully seen in the family letters of 
this period, evincing alike the tenderness of his heart, and 
the affectionate virtues of those that called it forth. (See Let- 
ters, vol. i., p. 313, etc.) 

Never, indeed, was a mission undertaken under a darker 
cloud of adverse circumstances. In Washington’s lofty im- 
perturbability and Jay’s truthful inflexibility, lay, it may be 
said, the only hope of a successful termination. Both coun- 
tries were hot for war—England, at least, ready for it, 
while the house of representatives studiously labored to bring 
it on and to defeat all possible pacific results from the mis- 
sion by irritating and hostile measures. A bill prohibiting 
British manufactures was passed by it, and a resolution 
moved and urged for suspending by law the treaty rights of 
British creditors: The war party, in the meantime, among 
the people, were paving the way for French alliance by fra- 
ternizing with the Jacobin clubs of Paris, organizing affilia- 
ted societies, as in New York, Philadelphia, Charleston, and 
elsewhere, and opening a treasonable correspondence abroad. 
In this our prouder day it may awaken a smile as well as a 
sigh to read what American citizens then deemed the test of 
an American patriot. ‘The New York Society, in an address 
to the people published at the moment of Jay’s departure, 
says: ‘ We take pleasure in avowing that we are lovers of 
the French nation, that we esteem their cause as our own. 
We most firmly believe that he who is an enemy to the 
French revolution cannot be a firm republican, and therefore, 
though he may be a good citizen in other respects, ought not 
to be entrusted with the guidance of any part of the machine 
of government.”* Under such an angry cloud did Jay set 
forth on his mission of peace, and out of such elements of 
discord was he to manufacture an acceptable treaty. In few 
other hands, we think, would the. result have been equally 
successful. Happily for America, for England, for the world, 
we may say, not only did Jay carry with him that spirit into 


* How lightly Jay valued such risks, may be judged from his letter to Hamilton 
soon after his arrivalin England. “ If I should be able,” he writes, ‘to conclude 
the business on admissible terms, I shall do it and risk consequences.” Another 
has this singular assertion in it of Washington’s popularity in England: “It may 
seem strange, and yet I am convinced that next to the king our president is more 
popular in this country than any man in it.”—Vol. ii., p. 41. 
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the negotiation, but in the British negotiator, Lord Grenville, 
found a congenial one. They met as true-hearted men meet 
under trying circumstances, and discussed international quar- 
rels as high-minded statesmen ever should. Mutual wrongs, 
that would have fired the breasts of petty patriots, disappear- 
ed (as causes of offence at least) before the mutual frankness 
and sincerity of the gentleman and the Christian, and the 
result proved not only international peace, but individual 
friendship, to be maintained by kindly correspondence till 
death. Now this, to our minds, is, we confess, a beautiful 
picture, and one that we love to dwell upon—unparalleled, 
so far as we remember, in modern times, but by a single 
case, to which we have often in imagination referred it—the 
celebrated negotiation carried on under a similar condition of 
things between Sir William Temple and the great De Witt. 
The men, the inauspicious circumstances, the eventful cri- 
sis—all similar, and the happy result in both due but to the 
truthful sincerity of the negotiators. Between Temple and 
Grenville there are questionless many striking traits of resem- 
blance, arising from the marked union in both of the scholar, 
the statesman, and the polished Christian gentleman. Be- 
tween the stern virtuous republican De Witt and the Ameri- 
can Jay, there are again, if possible, still more marked fea- 
tures of identity ; and to their truth and straightforwardness 
was due mainly the effecting of a peaceful league between 
two irritated states, such as cunning diplomacy would have 
sought in vain. ‘The language of the historian in the one 
case suits that of the other, and merits quotation.* 

Of the amount of labor involved in Jay’s treaty, the nega- 
tive must have formed by far the greater part. Jay’s lan- 
guage in remitting it indicates this. ‘ The long-expected 
treaty,” says he, ‘accompanies this letter. The difficulties 
which retarded its accomplishment frequently had the ap- 
pearance of being insurmountable. They have at last yield- 
ed to modifications of the articles in which they existed, and 


*“ On this occasion, as on every other,” says Macauley, “ thedealings between 
Temple and De Witt were singularly fair and open. hen they met, Temple 
began by recapitulating what had passed at their last interview. De Witt, who 
was as little given to lying with his face as with his tongue, marked his assent 
by his looks while the recapitulation proceeded ; and when it was concluded, an- 
swered that Temple’s memory was perfectly correct, and thanked him for pro- 
ceeding in so exact and sincere a manner. When the instrument was signed, 
the Dutch commissioner embraced the English plenipotentiary, with the warmest 
expressions of kindness and confidence: ‘ At Breda,’ exclaimed Temple, ‘ we em- 
braced as friends; here, as brothers!” 
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to that mutual disposition to agreement which reconciled 
Lord Grenville and myself to an unusual degree of trouble 
and application. They who have levelled uneven ground 
know how little of the work afterward appears.” — Leiter to 
Secretary of State. 

Among the proposed articles of Jay, unfortunately not acce- 
ded to, was one of general philanthropy —a provision against 
“‘ privateering.” In this the Christian anticipated the states- 
man and the practice of nations, though, we trust, but by few 
years. On the conclusion of the treaty. in conformity with 
the practice of his court, Lord Grenville gave orders for a 
royal present —the king’s miniature setin diamonds. This, 
notwithstanding an official approval of its acceptance from 
his own government, Mr. Jay saw fit to decline. 

But the battle upon the treaty was yet to be fought at 
home, and of all contests in our history, either before or 
since, between the destructive and conservative principles 
of our federal government, it was the fiercest. We shall not 
enter into it, but simply commend to all the perusal of Mr. 
Jay’s chap. x. vol. i., as a fearful, yet instructive picture, 
of the popular madness of that day, goaded on by the 
ambition of demagogues. Afier long delay, arising from 
extraneous doubts, on the 15th of August, 1795, Wash- 
ington signed the treaty, and on the 1st of March follow- 
ing, it having been duly ratified by Great Britain, laid 
it before the house asa matter constitutionally complete, part 
of the supreme law of the land. By party power, however, 
this was still to be contested, and through the treaty an onset 
made upon the constitution, which, had it been successful, 
the constitution itself would have been but as torn paper— 
a cancelled and worthless instrument. Washington’s firm- 
ness resisted the assault ; the unconstitutional call for papers 
was declined, the requisite vote taken, and but by one single 
‘‘nay,” the casting voice of the speaker, on the 29th of April, 
did the union of the United States achieve a trembling and 
almost dubious victory. In the calm of another generation 
we cannot but still look back with affright at the hazard our 
constitutional liberties then ran, and with equal astonishment 
at the infatuation that provoked it. Not only had honorable 

eace been secured for the country, when war seemed almost 
inevitable, but a commercial treaty formed with England, 
which, scorned* as it then was, may be fearlessly held up even 


* By Mr. Jefferson it was pronounced “ execrable,” “ an infamous act,” and 
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now as the best that has ever yet been made with that great 
and jealous power. It secured, in the first place, an amount 
of indemnity beyond any other treaty ever made by the 
American government, amounting to over ten millions of dol- 
lars. Of the deep-seated causes of international hostility, 
it removed all but the trremovable one, we mean the right of 
search, and gave, besides, to this country, commercial advan- 
tages such as have never since been given by compact. It 
was a treaty acknowledgedly better than its proposed substi- 
tute that followed it, as negotiated in 1805 by Monroe and 
Pinckney, but rejected by President Jefferson. It was a 
treaty unquestionably more favorable to American interests 
than that of Ghent in 1815, negotiated by our greatest diplo- 
matist, (Mr. Gallatin,)—a treaty for which our share in the 
payment was a three years’ war, and six years following 
ruin, and one that made no provision against that very right 
of search which provoked the contest ; and, lastly, as to that 
negotiated by Mr. McLane in 1830, he has with little care 
examined the West India question who thinks that any ad- 
vance upon Jay’s treaty. It is full time, then, we think, that 
we do justice to our greatest of American negotiators, and 
rank Jay’s name First in our list of native diplomatists. 

But the diplomatist was soon to be merged in the civil 
ruler. With that unexampled confidence in him on the part of 
his countrymen which so singularly marks the whole story of 
Jay’s public life, even while yet abroad, his consent unob- 
tained, was he put in nomination for governor of his native 
state, his election carried by a triumphant majority, and on his 
landing at New York the first news given him of it by his salu- 
tation as “ governor elect,”’ having been so officially declared 
two days before his arrival. A station to which he was thus 
chosen, Jay might well deem a call of Providence, or what, 
to the right thinking mind, is equivalent, a call of duty. In 
that light he regarded it, and his special mission ended, and 
his seat on the bench of the supreme court resigned, on the 
ist of July, 1796, he took the oath of office as governor of 
the state of New York. 

The first act to which (in his judgment at least) his official 
duty called him was one of moral courage. The yellow 


“stamped with avarice and corruption.” If such was the language of the 
leader, we may readily judge of that of his followers. “ A damned arch-traitor,” 
was Jay’s common appellation. Thetreaty itself was burned before his door—he 
himself paraded in effigy —Jay proclaimed as “sold to Great Britain,” and the 
political interests of France and the United States declared to be “ one and indi- 
visible.” 
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fever in the preceding summer of 1795 had become, for the 
first time, the scourge of the city of New York, desolating it 
by the fears it awakened, even more than by its actual 
ravages. The governor felt that an example of courage was 
needed, and with his family remained through the summer 
at his post in the city, providentially unharmed. His second 
official step was one demanding perhaps equal moral resolu- 
tion, though of another aspect. It was to stem the current of 
popular, or rather official infidelity, by the appointment, 
through proclamation recommending it, of a day of public 
thanksgiving and prayer, an act unul then unknown under 
our state constitution. The language of its preamble clearly 
defines his impregnable ground. (Vol. i., p.386.) This act 
we hold as among the enduring monuments of Jay’s Chris- 
tian fame, for it is now part and parcel of the settled discre- 
tionary policy of the state government. The day, too, se- 
lected by him, (Thursday, 26th of November,) as well as its 
employment, bearing, ever since, the stamp of Jay’s religious 
influence. 

On the 6th of January, 1796, Governor Jay first met the 
legislature, and gave to them such pledge as statesmen 
should alone be forward to give: “* To exercise the power 
vested in me,” are his words, “ with energy, impartiality 
and freedom, are obligations of which I perceive and acknow- 
ledge the full force.” Three main points, then first urged 
upon legislative attention, mark Jay as among the leading be- 
nefactors of his native state—the “ penitentiary system,” 
then first adopted, forming a new era in criminal jurispru- 
dence — “internal improvement,” then first advocated as the 
policy of the state treasury, and “ the gradual abolition of 
slavery,” by bill then first moved. But a higher test yet re- 
mained to distinguish between the politician and the states- 
man—between the head of a party and the governor of his 
people. All offices within Jay’s gift were actually in posses- 
sion of his enemies, adherents of the defeated party, while po- 
litical friends daily swarmed around him ravenous for office. 
Now, then, came the trial, whether in words only, or in truth, 
he bad pledged himself, as in his opening address to the 
legislature he had specifically done, “ to regard all his fellow- 
citizens with an equal eye.” The answer is, he had spoken 
thoughtfully and truthfully. He stood the test, and during the 
six years of his administration not one individual was dismissed 
by him from office on account of his politics. Itis among the 
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many reproofs given, recorded of the governor,that when a mem- 
ber in the council of appointment was urging a candidate’s po- 
litical services, Jay broke in upon him with, “ That, sir, is 
not the question, is he fit for the office?’ But on a still ten- 
derer point was his firmness to be tried—the power of par- 
don. In refusing one to the solicitations of a personal friend, 
he thus laid open the ruling principle of his mind on all prac- 
tical questions. ‘ To pardon, or not to pardon, does not 
depend on my will, but on my judgment, and for the impar- 
tial and discreet exercise of this authority I am, and ought 
to be, highly responsible.” — Vol. i., p. 400. Such was not 
a course likely to advance Jay’s popularity, and yet by an 
increased majority was he, in 1798, elected to a second tri- 
ennial term of office, “ being regarded,” to use the language 
of an address soliciting his compliance, “ as one whose at- 
tachment to their liberties had been uniform, whose firmness 
in prosecuting them inflexible, and whose integrity in every 
part of his official conduct is unimpeachable.” — Address of 
Washington County. 'Though against inclination, he yielded 
to the nomination, deeming it his duty, under the actual 
gloomy aspect of political affairs, and the approaching fore- 
seen overthrow of the federal party in the general govern- 
ment, not to retire as yet from his advanced post of respon- 
sibility. He opened the second, as he had done his first 
term, with urging what he justly deemed the foundation of 
all safe government— RELIGION. His speech pressed upon 
the legislature the desecration of the Lord’s day as a matter 
demanding legislative provision. Notwithstanding the po- 
litical, if not irreligious complexion of the house, the recom- 
mendation was respectfully responded to, and thereupon an 
act passed, still subsisting, to guard against its profanation. 
But after all the tests we have seen of Jay’s political 
firmness, the highest was yet in reserve for him—the very 
“‘ experimentum crucis’”” — whether to be named politician or 
statesman—the man of expediency or the man of principle. 
It was this: the federal party was now, (1800,) in the gene- 
ral government, a falling one—the temporizing policy of 
President Adams had both disheartened and divided its 
ranks, and the electoral vote of New York, in the approach- 
ing presidential election, could alone save them, by barring Jef- 
ferson from that high station. These electors being chosen in 
the state of New York by the legislature, would, upon its 
new session, be necessarily anti-federal. But time yet re- 
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mained to summon a special session of the existing legisla- 
ture, their election by whom would give them a federal cha- 
racter, and thus Jefferson’s election be defeated, a result no 
federalist but regarded as of vital moment, Jay as little as 
any man. The means of doing it were constitutionally within 
the governor’s power, and its exercise was urged upon him 
with great force in a private letter, (vol. i., p. 412,) from one 
of the most distinguished and influential federalists in the 
United States, (Hamilton ?) as the only hope of safety for the 
party. ‘In times like these in which we live,” was its rea- 
soning, ‘it will not do to be over-scrupulous. It is easy to 
sacrifice the substantial interests of society by a strict adher- 
ence to ordinary rules.” The result is soon told. The call 
was not made by the governor, but on the letter, found 
among his papers, stands this endorsement, words which we 
commend to all his successors in office, viz. —‘* Proposing a 
measure for party purposes which I think it would not become me 
to adopt.” 

A letter from President Adams, shortly after received, 
though not obviously in reference to this act, says: ‘I often 
say, that when my confidence in Mr. Jay shall cease, I must 
give up the cause of confidence and renounce it with all men.” 
Is it possible, we ask, for words to express a higher eulo- 
gium? Of the sincerity, at least, of this praise, the presi- 
dent soon gave the highest mark by re-appointing Mr. Jay, 
while still governor, to his former elevated station of chief 
justice of the United States, an appointment which was im- 
mediately confirmed by the senate. This act the president 
thus communicated to him: “ I had no permission from you 
to take this step, but it appeared to me that Providence had 
thrown in my way an opportunity not only of marking to the 
public the spot where, in my opinion, the greatest mass of 
worth remained collected in one individual, but of furnishing 
my country with the best security its inhabitants afforded 
against the increasing dissolution of morals. — Letter of John 
Adams, December 19th, 1800. The P. S. adds: * Your com- 
mission will soon follow this letter.” But the president had 
reckoned ‘ without his host.” Jay’s determination was 
now taken to retire from public life, and it had been formed, 
as all his purposes were, too thoughtfully to be moved from 
it by any honors that could be tendered to him. The ap- 
pointment was, therefore, promptly and unequivocally de- 
clined, and the ermined mantle bestowed upon one worthy 
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in all points to follow him, and as a constitutional expounder 
even more lucid and profound, Chief Justice Marsa... 
Jay’s closing trial of official firmness was a painful one—the 
maintenance of the constitutional powers of the governor in 
a contest with heated enemies. In the votes of the council 
of appointment, subject, however, to the governor’s call and 
nomination, lay, then, the constitutional appointment to all 
state offices. This now hostile council, after rejecting, 
** sertatim,” every one of the governor’s nominations to vacant 
office, proceeded, thereupon, themselves to nominate, but 
before they had time to complete, by their votes, such irre- 
gular appointments, the governor adjourned the council sine 
die, preferring the responsibility of leaving even important 
offices unfilled, rather than sanction, by his summons, a vio- 
lation of the constitution, communicating the same, by spe- 
cial message, to the legislature then in session. 

With this period of office (1801) terminates Jay’s public 
life, and our perhaps too ample narrative of it; but we found 
it impossible in any other or shorter way to do justice to this 
portion of our subject—Jay’s character asa public man. It 
was a life of action, not of words, and of actions characteristic 
of the man. It could be told, therefore, only by being exhibit- 
ed as in our preceding sketch we have endeavored faithfully 
to do. Thus, then, closes the second great compartment in 
the entablature of Jay’s life. The triumphant processions, 
with their civic and mural crowns, have all passed, and a 
quiet and tranquil scene alone remains, rounding off the circle 
of life with an honorable and peaceful age. But before enter- 
ing on this last portion, let us pause to gather up some few 
of the many golden lessons of wisdom which the closing one 
scatters so freely before us. For ourselves we confess that this 
nearer examination to which’we have been led in preparing 
the above rapid outline has awakened in us deeper thoughts 
than we can well express. Let alone justice to Jay, we feel 
as if we could not do justice to ourselves in the exhibition of 
the sentiments it has aroused. The first thing that strikes us 
in it is the unbroken continuity, the ceaseless succession of 
honorable confidences, throughout this twenty-eight years’ 
course, reposed in Jay by his countrymen. From first to last 
not one intervening hour, the new office or new honor always 
claiming him before the old was ready to yield him, end often- 
times two, and even three incompatible calls of his country 
contending for his choice ; as, for instance, in the year 1795 — 
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special minister to England, chief justice of the United States, 
and governor elect of the state of New York, all at one and 
the same moment. This certainly is a singular fact in the 
history of any country, but, above all, in one especially 
jealous of such monopoly. What again adds to this wonder 
in popular judgment, though in ours it helps to explain it, is 
the total absence in Jay’s character of all personal ambition. 
If honors came, they came unsought, and as often rejected 
as accepted ; and we have his own direct authority for assert- 
ing, that through his whole life he had never asked an office 
or solicited a vote, and yet, as we have seen, honor and office 
flowed in upon him in a stream—a valuable hint to all such 
as wish to know how to attain them. Even to seem ambi- 
tionless may be well, though still better, in truth, to be so, 
as Jay was. His ambition, at least, was not of this world. 
“ From Absalom downward,” he used to say, “‘ never was 
there an honest demagogue.” Buta greater lesson, as already 
noted, is found in his singleness of character —the same 
ever and everywhere, and imparting to his whole course a 
steadiness and directness of movement that has in it some- 
thing imposing, if not rather awe-inspiring. He always head- 
ed to port, from whichever point the wind blew, or however 
currents ran. His course showed no tacking, no doubling 
of capes, no lee-way, no hugging of the safe shore. If there 
were disturbing forces within, they at least showed them- 
selves not without. He fought the battle, if battle there was, 
in the circle of his own bosom — when he came forth for ac- 
tion it was as a man girded for the race. ‘ He had laid 
aside every weight.” Now, whatever name men may choose 
to give to this trait of character, there can be no question as to 
the factof its existence in Jay, nor that it was in truth the secret 
ofhis power. ‘True minds at ohce understood him and trust- 
ed him —/alse minds feared him —/feeble minds yielded to him, 
and cunning minds overreached themselves in attempting to 
understand him, baffled by a directness of movement they 
comprehended not. It is obvious that such was the case 
both at Madrid and Paris. Jay puzzled and bewildered the 
high-trained diplomatists of Europe. They could make 
nothing of him, and did make nothing of him. 

In tracing, as we have already done, this trait of power to 
the predominance of religious principle, we still would not 
deny the intellectual peculiarity of Jay’s mind out of which 
it naturally sprung. This lay in the preponderance of the 
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wit over the other elements. In the power of volition, 
that mightiest faculty of man, lay Jay’s peculiar strength, 
as, in truth, with all strong men. Of his contemporaries, 
some—many, we trust—equalled him in Christian principles. 
Many, doubtless, were his equals in intellectual power, nay, 
superiors, but his will was of steel doubly-tempered, and 
few, we deem, equalled him there. What he willed he 
wrought. According to the old adage, ‘‘ where was the will, 
there was the way,” and men yielded the path in which Jay 
walked. But here, too, in justice to him, and those like him, 
must we draw an intellectual distinction. His will was of 
steel, but then, not the steeled will of a selfish mind, unyield- 
ing, because wound up within a narrow circle ; nor yet of an 
arrogant mind, leaving free will to no other man; nor yet of 
a simply obstinate mind, that, “ bull-like,” shuts its eyes 
when it rushes upon danger ; but it was the steeled will of a 
principled mind; one that counts the cost, and closes the 
account, before it opens the battle, leaving all other men free 
to do the same —impregnable, therefore, because ruling only 
where it has full right io rule, in its own pathof duty. Such, 
as in Jay’s case, is ever found to be the will that sways the 
world and carries all before it. 

But another peculiarity distinguishes the principled from 
the selfish will. It is capable of being united, as in Jay’s 
character it was, with a gentle heart and the tenderest affec- 
tions, producing sometimes, however, to the outward eye, a 
very singular contrast in its combination of sternness with kind- 
ness. Of these contradictory phases Jay’s life doubtless ex- 
hibited its full share. We note one, in exemplification, as nar- 
rated by his son, the case of a poor blacksmith in his neigh- 
borhood, who had encroached with his buildings on the public 
highway and refused to recede. Jay prosecuted him to the 
rigor of the law, and having duly punished the offender, pro- 
ceeded to make it up tenfold to the poor man by deeding to him 
an acre or two of ground from his own farm, in order that his 
necessities might be no plea for any further breach of the law. 

But we must hurry on. We have yet to see Jay in re- 
tirement. The peaceful compartment now opens to us, 
wherein we behold the statesman in repose, “ under the 
shadow of his own vine and his own fig-tree.” The long 
period of life yet spared to him, trom his fifty-sixth to his 
eighty-fourth year— his complete withdrawal from public 
life, almost from society—the narrow circle of worldly in- 
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terests to which it confined him, all serve to awaken in the 
thoughtful mind many inquiries. “* Finis coronat opus.” How 
did the public man bear such contrast? What change did 
it effect in the private man? in his temper, manners, cha- 
racter or habits? As history teaches us with its celebrated 
statesmen, Cicero, Bacon, Chatham, Walpole? Did repose 
make him restless? age selfish? or its infirmities peevish ? 
Our answer is a short and sure one; not from the biography 
merely, but from personal knowledge do we speak. It pro- 
duced no change in the statesman or in the man—none, we 
mean, except in outward occupation. Seldom may the 
curtain be raised from the retirement of the politician with 
such perfect confidence as here ; nought is presented to us 
but purity and peace—the thankful enjoyment of domestic 
life, cheerful ved soma active benevolence, and a Christian’s 
daily preparation for better things. But the man was still 
the same. His will was still of steel. There was in him 
no yielding where duty was concerned, and no opposing him 
in a matter where conscience dictated his course. He had 
chosen retirement upon principle, and on principle continued to 
choose it. The same sense of duty that had made public life 
tolerable, now made private life delightful, for he ever mea- 
sured his labors and enjoyments, not by their magnitude, but 
by their motives. The business of courts and cabinets he 
had not overrated —the business of his family and farm he 
did not underrate, but deeming them both, in the eye of God 
and conscience, of equal value, went on in the same even spirit 
to their performance. 

Thus, then, passed the third portion of Jay’s life. Books, 
letters, his children, duties of benevolence, care of his farm, 
and the few old staunch friends who could or would travel 
fifty miles to visit him — these were his daily occupations 
and amusements, with now and then some English or Ameri- 
can stranger who longed to see personally one of whom they 
had heard so much — the negotiator who had perilled himself 
for his country —who had baffled Spain, overruled France, 
and preserved peace with England, and who now lived the 
life of an unassuming American farmer. Such were his oc- 
casional visitors. From the pen of one of these may we 
take the picture— 


“With respect to thyself,” writes an old Quaker friend after his 
visit, ‘‘ I had to behold and contemplate a character which appeared 
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to me so far redeemed from the world and the defilements of flesh 
and spirit as, in a good degree, to resemble the piety of good old 
Simeon, who is described by St. Luke in the following emphatic 
language: ‘And behold there was a man in Jerusalem whose name 
was Simeon, and the same was just and devout, waiting for the 
consolation of Israel, and the Holy Ghost was upon him.’”—Vol.i., 
p- 481. 


But with all this change the man was the same now as 
formerly — gentle, but stern in his gentleness, with all around 
yielding implicitly to his unselfish, wise determinations. 
Even in the managementof his farm, these characteristic traits 
were apparent. His mansion, erected the year before his 
retirement, was plain, spacious, solid, and convenient, but 
sternly rejecting all ornament. He would not even give a 
“‘name”’ to his extended domain, or allow it, by his children, 
to be termed a “ seat” or * place,” but simply, a farm. His 
out-buildings and other improvements were all, too, of a 
stern kind — stone walls of Cyclopean bulk—cow-sheds 
built for posterity — nothing of wood ever permitted to come 
in contact with earth, save here and there some locust post, of 
which imperishable wood, as if by sympathy, he was a great 
admirer as well as successful cultivator. 

With all of animal life, again, “ kindness” was the law. 
All upon his farm were of the best, and living, as farmers 
say, ‘in clover ;” nothing overworked, but much the con- 
trary, with here and there an aged horse* in his best pas- 
tures, or otherwise carefully tended; the result of all which 
was, that his farming was profitable for all things save in- 
come, and tohis poor neighbors more thanto himself. But this 
was a minor point. He sought not profit, and needed it not, 
and as to him then, so to his children now, the money spent 
has been a thousand times repaid by the blessings with which, 
through the country around, his memory is still visited, as a 
kind master, an indulgent landlord, and a beneficent neigh- 


* Of horses he had a favorite breed —the Narragansett, now run out in our 
country — famous under the saddle. To Judge Peters, in 1819, he writes, “ My 
favorite mare, which I had rode for twenty-three years with great satisfaction, 
has died suddenly. She was the third in succession which died in my service. 
The grand-dam was given to me by my father in 1765. That circumstance as- 
sociated with various others in attaching me to them.” It was of the “ grand- 
dam,” doubtless, he wrote from Europe in 1783. “If my old mare is alive, [ 
must beg of you and my brother to take very good care of her. I mean that she 
should be wh fed and live idle, unless my brother Peter should choose to use her. 
If it should be necessary to advance money to recover her, I am content you 
should do it even to the amount of double her value.” — See Life, 
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bor ; or, as he is still familiarly to this day talked of, ‘the 
good old governor.” It was a picture, not without its moral 
teaching, (we speak of its impression on our own minds,) 
to witness the polite attention, the Christian courtesy, the en- 
during patience with which even the humblest of his neigh- 
bors was received and welcomed, even to his family table, 
whenever their visit was thus chance-timed. How he 
managed the local concerns of his neighborhood it was some- 
times amusing to note, being with a little of his ancient 
adroitness. A new school-house, as we remember, was 
once needed ; he desired it to be of stone, which his neigh- 
bors would not hear of. He troubled them with no argu- 
ments upon the subject, but when the subscription paper was 
presented to him, settled the question by putting down, an- 
nexed to his subscription, ** so much,” if of wood, ‘ double,” 
if of stone. He was, in truth, liberal in all his contracts, 
acting on the maxim that no hard bargain is a good one. To 
his poorer neighbors, again, he often made loans without inte- 
rest, and when payment could not be exacted without distress- 
ing them, forgave the debt, while to his bounty were they fre- 
quently indebted for food, clothing, and medical attendance. 

But after all the tests to which we have brought eg 
ruling principle, one, the nicest, yet remains —the influ- 
ence of age, in its advancing infirmities and solitariness, upon 
a temper not by nature without its elements of evil. In age 
and solitude, when the discipline of society is removed, the “‘ old 
Adam” too oft resumes his native form, and thus mere worldly 
minds grow morose—selfish ones peevish, and ambitious 
ones, (Napoleon-like,) savage. Jay’s mind, on the contrary, 
grew otherwise, gentler and kindlier with age—more thought- 
ful for others’ comfort, more indifferent to his own, until at 
length (and again we speak not from book) not a child could 
approach him, or a servant do his bidding, without receiving 
from him some word, or look, or manner, indicative of kind- 
ness. Here, then, was the triumph of religion over temper, 
for nothing but religion claims to have such power, and under 
the light of revelation no vague religion either; and very 
few, we think, exhibit it, save those who are, as Jay was, 
clear, firm and consistent in the living truths of the Christian 
faith. But we will not farther dwell on a picture that yet 
admits of much minuter painting, for we feel that such scenes 
partake of the sanctity as well as interest of what they dis- 
close. We, therefore, forbear, and in silence and awe ap- 
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proach the portals of that cloud-capt temple with which the 
entablature of life closes, and at the shadowy doors of which 
we bid a reluctant farewell (but not, we trust, for ever,) to 
him whom we have so long accompanied through youth, and 
manhood, and venerable age. Unto the portals of that tem- 
ple few painted by history are seen to approach more tran- 
quilly, or enter more triumphantly, than the statesman before 
us, or to leave behind a brighter track of light for guidance 
to those who follow him—and thus rounds the life of Jonn Jay. 

The last public honor which pierced the shades of his re- 
tirement, was an address from the corporation of the city of 
New York on occasion of the first semi-centennial anniver- 
sary of American independence. Its language was that of 
affectionate reverence. “ By your firmness, and the wis- 
dom of your counsels, you eminently contributed to the glo- 
rious and happy issue which has placed our country in a 
rank with the most favored nation of the earth. Amid the 
festivities of the anniversary, while we remember your 
worth, your virtue and your patriotism, it will add to our 
pleasure to reflect that you have been permitted by Provi- 
dence to witness the fiftieth return of a day so conspicuous 
in the annals of freedom, and also to find your beloved coun- 
try happy as a people, and prosperous as a nation.” 

His answer, and it was among the last words he penned, 
was such as became the aged Christian statesman, urging 
upon those who should direct the national councils, ‘ to re- 
commend a general and public return of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing to Him from whose goodness these blessings descend. 
The most effectual means of securing the continuance of our 
civil and religious liberties, is always to remember with re- 
verence and gratitude the source from which they flow.” — 
Vol. i., p. 456. 

But our labors draw to a close, and on the whole we know 
not when we have undertaken a task more agreeable or in- 
structive, to ourselves at least, than our recent careful re- 
perusal of Mr. W. Jay’s volumes, with a view to awaken in 
others fresh interest in them, and through them in their sub- 
ject. We know of no life where we find such unity in the 
whole, with such congruity in the parts—a completeness 
that satisfies at once the artist in its materials, and in its les- 
sons of wisdom, at once the statesman, the patriot, the philan- 
thropist, and the Christian. Throughout the long period it 
traces, of eighty-four years, so far at least as records or me- 
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mory remains, there is no one word or act that calls for con- 
demnation or concealment—no veil but may be lifted up, 
and no door but may be opened —no awkward gaps, there- 
fore, as often occurs, for the biographer to leap, nor cautious 
balancing needed from his pen, of virtues against deviations 
from virtue. We deem Jay’s life, therefore, one worthy of 
all meditation, and the record of it as invaluable, above all, 
to the public men of our country, unto’ whom we here fear- 
lessly fold it up as exhibiting the model of a CHRISTIAN 
STATESMAN. 

It were, indeed, a bold task to venture to draw into com- 
parison the relative merits of Jay and Hamilton on the fame 
or fortunes of their country—a bold task—and yet, bold as 
it is, we feel impelled, before closing, at least to venture on 
opening it. They were, undoubtedly, par nobile fratrum,” 
and yet not twin brothers—* pares sed impares” — like, but 
unlike. In patriotic attachment equal, for who would ven- 
ture therein to assign to either the superiority ; yet was that 
attachment, though equal in degree, yet far different in kind, 
with Hamilton it was a sentiment, with Jay a principle— 
with Hamilton enthusiastic passion, with Jay duty as well 
as love—with Hamilton patriotism was the paramount law, 
with Jay a law “ sub graviori lege.” Either would have gone 
through fire and water to do his country service, and laid 
down freely his life for her safety — Hamilton with the roused 
courage of a lion—Jay with the calm fearlessness of a man; 
or rather, Hamilton’s courage would have been that of the 
soldier — Jay’s that of the Christian. Of the latter it might 
be truly said — 


“ Conscience made him firm, 
That boon companion, who her strong breast-plate 
Buckles on him, that fears no guilt within, 
And bids him on, and fear not.” 


In intellectual power, in depth, and grasp, and versatility 
of mind, as well as in all the splendid and brilliant parts 
which captivate and adorn, Hamilton was greatly, not to say 
immeasurably, Jay’s superior. In the calm and deeper 
wisdom of practical duty—in the government of others, and 
still more in the government of himself—in seeing clearly 
the right, and following it whithersoever it led, firmly, pa- 
tiently, self-denyingly, Jay was again greatly, if not immea- 
surably, Hamilton’s superior. In statesman-like talent 
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Hamilton’s mind had in it more of “ constructive” power, 
Jay’s of “ executive.” Hamilton had centus, Jay had 
wispom. We would have taken Hamilton to plan a govern- 
ment, and Jay to carry it into execution ; and in a court of 
law we would have had Hamilton for our advocate, if our 
cause were generous, and Jay for our judge, if our cause 
were just. 

The fame of Hamilton, like his parts, we deem to shine 
brighter and farther than Jay’s, but we are not sure that it 
should be so, or rather we are quite sure that it should not. 
For, when we come to examine and compare their relative 
course, and its bearing on the country and its fortunes, the 
reputation of Hamilton we find to go as far beyond his prac- 
tical share in it, as Jay’s falls short of his. Hamilton’s civil 
official life was a brief, and single, though brilliant one. 
Jay’s numbered the years of a generation, and exhausted 
every department of diplomatic, civil, and judicial trust. In 
fidelity to their country both were pure to their heart’s core; 
yet was Hamilton loved, perhaps, more than trusted, and 
Jay trusted, perhaps, more than loved. 

Such were they, we deem, in differing, ifnot contrasted points 
of character. Their lives, too, when viewed from a distance, 
stand out in equally striking, but much more painful con- 
trast. Jay’s, viewed as a whole, has in it a completeness 
of parts such as the nicer critic demands for the perfection 
of an epic poem, with its beginning of promise, its heroic 
middle, and its peaceful end, and partaking, too, somewhat 
of the same cold stateliness—noble, however, still and glo- 
rious, and ever pointing, as such poem does, to the stars. 
*¢ Sic itur ad astra.” ‘The life of Hamilton, on the other 
hand, broken and fragmentary, begun in the darkness of ro- 
mantic interest, running on into the sympathy of all high 
passion, and at length breaking off in the midst, like some 
half-told tale of sorrow, amid tears and blood, even as does 
the theme of the tragic poet. The name of Hamilton, there- 
fore, was a name to conjure with—that of Jay’s to swear 
by. Hamilton had his frailties, arising out of passion, as 
tragic heroes have. Jay’s name was faultless and his course 
passionless, as becomes the epic leader, and, in point of fact, 
was, while living, a name at which frailty blushed and corrup- 
tion trembled. 

If we ask whence, humanly speaking, came such dispar- 
ity of fate between equals, the stricter morals, the happier 
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life, the more peaceful death, to what can we trace it but to 
the healthful power of religion over the heart and conduct ? 
Was not this, we ask, the ruling secret? Hamilton was a 
Christian in his youth, and a penitent Christian, we doubt 
not, on his dying bed; but Jay was a Christian, so far as 
man may judge, every day and hour of his life. He had but 
one rule, the gospel of Christ; in that he was nurtured— 
ruled by that, through grace, he lived—resting on that, in 
prayer, he died. 

Admitting, then, as we do, both names to be objects of our 
highest sympathetic admiration, yet, with the name of 
Hamilton, as the master says of tragedy, the lesson is given— 
dv éleov xae pobou * with pity and in fear.” Notso with that of 
Jay; with him we walk fearless, as in the steps of one who 
was a CHRISTIAN as well as a PATRIOT. 





Art. Il.— Das Christliche im Plato und in der Platonischen 
Philosophie, entwickelt und hervorgehoben von D. C. Ack- 
ERMANN, Archidiakonus zu Jena. 1835. 

The Christian Element in Plato, and the Platonic Philosophy, 
developed and exhibited by D. C. Ackermann, Archdeacon 
at Jena. 18365. 


THERE is a strong tendency in the human mind to gener- 
alization. Perhaps there is no intellectual process more flat- 
tering to our pride. For so soon as we are able to perceive 
resemblances between two things, and put them into the 
same class, we fancy that we understand them, and thus de- 
lude ourselves with a show of knowledge. It is far easier 
and pleasanter to generalize than to abstract, and the faculty 
of abstraction is much rarer than the other. The philoso- 
pher should be on his guard against this generalizing ten- 
dency. It is the prolific parent of ingenious hypotheses and 
plausible theories; but quite other faculties are needed for 
the discovery of truth. 

Moreover, the inadequacy and impropriety of this method, 
is in exact proportion to the importance of its objects. For, 
as we ascend in the scale of life, the individual becomes 
more important, the species less so. Specific distinctions 
describe the individual less accurately in the higher than in 
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the lower orders of being. A description of the species 
oyster may answer for every individual of the species, but 
not so with man. In a sense, every man is a distinct species. 
Every man has an idiosyncracy. And as in the different 
species, so in the different individuals of the same species ; 
the individualization, the idiosyncracy, will be 5 pei 
to rank in the scale of being. A powerful mind has more 
that is peculiar to itself than a weak one. For this reason 
genius is pre-eminently idiosyncratic. Aristotle and Kant 
have attempted to establish certain forms, or categories, com- 
mon to all human minds. Such, undoubtedly, there are, 
and it is highly important to understand them. But every 
mind has also its own categories. Do we believe that any 
training, any circumstances, any effort of will, could have 
transformed an Aristotle into a Plato, or a Schleiermacher into 
a Paulus? 

It may be thought to militate against the assertion, that 
genius is idiosyncratic, that men of genius manifest a pecu- 
liarly strong sympathy with their kind. But, properly re- 
garded, this fact confirms, instead of weakens, the other. 
For, in the spiritual world, as well as in the kingdom of mat- 
ter, the law of attraction operates most strongly between op- 
posites ; and the more marked and peculiar is the mental 
constitution of a man, the more powerfully is he drawn to- 
wards his kind, and especially towards those of an opposite 
idiosyncracy from his own. Be it observed, however, that 
it is opposites, not contraries, which are thus mutually attract- 
ed ; and, moreover, that with system-makers the hostile ten- 
dencies, engendered by a desire of victory, predominate 
over and suppress all workings of sympathy. 

But to return to our former position. The falseness of the 
method of generalization, we have said, is greatest when 
applied to men. Man, above all other creatures, is indi- 
vidual, and cannot be treated in classes. Here is the mis- 
take of many philosophers. They observe the resemblances 
between mind and mind too much, and the differences too 
little. Hence their astonishment at a fact which ought, by 
this time, to have become familiar to them, viz., the variety 
of answers given to the question, What is truth? In the 
form of an abstract proposition, or in its application to the 
history of the remote past, every thinking person recognizes 
and tolerates the fact that there is a diversity of opinions 
among men. He can easily reconcile himself :to the know- 

NO. XVIII.—VOL. IX. 43 
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ledge that Democritus or Plotinus, or Des Cartes, or Leib- 
nitz, held a different set of opinions from himself; he can 
philosophize upon the rise and development of various sys- 
tems, and trace the law of their succession. But let his 
neighbor rise up and say, “ I differ from you on this point ; 
you think desire is synonymous with volition, and I think, 
nay, I am sure, it is not ;” and no words can express the 
astonishment, perhaps the indignation, with which he regards 
his audacious opponent. He descants with vehemence upon 
the inconceivable blindness and stupidity of some men, and 
is in doubt only whether he should feel most pity or most con- 
tempt for one so signally devoid of inward illumination. 

Another error sometimes committed in relation to this 
subject, is that of inferring, from the diversity of systems, 
that there is no such thing as absolute objective truth. For 
six thousand years, it is said, men have been disputing about 
all the great problems of thought, and are no nearer to uni- 
formity of opinion than when they began. Surely, if there 
were any such thing as absolute truth, or if it were attaina- 
ble by human capacities, it would ere this have been found. 

There is such a thing as absolute, unchangeable, immortal 
truth, and by those who seek her in humility and love, she 
shall be found — not, indeed, by all men, for all men have 
not the right state of heart: “ there are some truths,” says 
De Maistre, ‘“* which can be apprehended only by Vesprit 
du ceeur’ — nor, perhaps, by any minds absolutely free from 
all admixture of error, and in all its beautiful proportions 
and admirable relations. But in that degree in which it is 
necessary to man’s well-being, in the highest sense of the 
word, truth is attainable. Especially is it attainable in rela- 
tion to the great points which concern man’s spiritual na- 
ture and destiny ; for here it is doubly true, that he who 
seeks shall find. We are the more concerned to be under- 
stood on this head, as some of the remarks which are to fol- 
low may seem to countenance a different result ; and do, 
— earnestly request that this caveat may be borne in 
mind. 

Yet, with all our confidence in the existence and attaina- 
bleness of truth, we find it impossible to sympathize in the 
agreeable anticipations of those who predict the final triumph 
and exclusive reign of a single system of philosophy, which 
is to embody unmixed truth, and to which all men are to give 
in their adherence. We cannot persuade ourselves that men 
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will even think alike on any point not susceptible of mathe- 
matical demonstration, and not falling within the jurisdiction 
of the senses. For such a conviction several reasons may 
be given ; the first of which is drawn from the history of the 
past. For, not only do we find that a period of six thousand 
years has proved insufficient to create uniformity in men’s 
opinions, but there has been no advance towards such a re- 
sult. The history of ancient philosophy, as is well known, 
presents onlya succession of systems which chase each other 
like the forms in a magic lantern. And what single opinion 
or system, 4n relation to points of speculation merely, can be 
said to have died out? Modern philosophy treads in the 
steps of the ancient. Of all the great problems of human 
thought, we have the same solutions as were given in 
the stoa, the lyceum, and the groves of Academus. What 
would have been the astonishment of Plato and Aristotle, 
could they have been told that the lapse of twenty centuries 
would not suffice to put beyond controversy the questions 
which they pondered and answered, each after his own 
fashion? That after so long a time the same points would 
be contested with undiminished zeal, and established or con- 
futed by the aid of the same arguments? As great, proba- 
bly, as would be the amazement of a philosopher of our day, 
predicting largely of the future destiny of philosophy, and 
the perfectibility of man, to whom the same fact should be 
revealed respecting two thousand years to come. What! 
he would be ready to exclaim, is the progress of truth so 
slow? Will it take the world so long to see what is to me 
as clear as noon-day? But patience, friend. You may see 
clearly, yet not rightly. Even if it is truth at which you are 
looking, yet you see it through your own mental optics, and 
your mental eye, observe, is not an achromatic lens. It 
colors the rays it transmits. A man who wears green glasses 
sees very Clearly that every thing is green ; but does he see 
rightly ? 

So far from finding that intellectual cultivation leads to 
unanimity of opinion, the reverse is true. The more culti- 
vated is the mind of a nation, the more numerous are its 
moral, political, and philosophical sects. The only periods 
of apparent advance towards unanimity, are periods of in- 
tellectual stagnation, when indifference may be taken for 
harmony, and no-thinking regarded as evidence of thinking 
alike. But whenever intellectual activity re-commences, 
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and thought revives, then arise on every side, “ thick as the 
leaves in Vallambrosa,” swarming sects. Men take hold 
anew of the so-often picked bones of contention; each 
thinker again imagines that he has found the golden clue 
which leads out of the labyrinth of error, and that he can 
take all the world with him. There is a universal ferment ; 
every body talks, and reads, and writes, discusses, reasons, 
analyzes, and synthesizes, and nobody seems to know that 
he is doing just what his progenitors, back to Adam, have 
done as well before him, and what his descendants, down to 
the last man, will do again. > 

Increase of knowledge does not, then, tend to union. 
Science, says St. Paul, puffeth up, (and so disuniteth,) but 
love buildeth up. 

The history of an individual mind is a type of that of the spe- 
cies, and illustrates the same truth. Its first progress is from 
multiplicity to unity; it classifies, generalizes, combines. 
But when this process has reached a certain limit, an oppo- 
siteone begins. We find that we had mistaken resemblance 
for identity. ‘That which we had regarded as one, begins to 
seem multifold and diverse; we return to multiplicity, but 
not to that multiplicity from which we started. Our classifi- 
cation is now anewone. ‘The alternation of these processes 
constitutes the law by which the progress of the individual 
mind, and also that of the species, is regulated. 

But it may be objected, that we cannot reason with cer- 
tainty from the past to the future, and that the fact that 
something never has been, does not warrant the inference 
that it never will be. Let us then endeavor to ascertain the 
grounds of this endless diversity of opinions which meets us 
in the past and the present, and determine whether they are 
accidental or permanent in their nature. If we select a 
single individual, and examine the sources of his opinions, 
we shall find them to be the result of various causes. The 
places in which he has lived, the persons by whom he has 
been surrounded, the books he has read, and ten thousand 
other circumstances, have exerted a modifying influence. 
But to modify is not to create. The varying circumstances 
of soil and climate, the accidental distribution of sun-light 
and shade, may determine whether the young sapling shall 
be stunted or vigorous, crooked or erect, but no circumstances 
can make an elm or a poplar grow from an acorn. What 
the tree shall be is pre-determined before the seed has begun 
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to germinate ; how high it shall grow will depend on circum- 
stances. Every mind is a seed containing in itself the law 
of its development, and pre-determined to this or that direc- 
tion before its unfolding. 

Allow as much as possible for habit, education, prejudice, 
for the zdola tribus, theatri, etc. etc., and there still remains, 
broad, clear, and inevitable, this fact— men are born with 
different opinions ; or, which is the same thing, they are born 
with mental constitutions, which will infallibly originate dif- 
ferent opinions so soon as they begin to think. Place two 
men under the same outward influences from birth, and the 
one shall grow up a mystic, the other a utilitarian ; the one 
a conservative, the other a radical, the one a Platonist, the 
other an Aristotelian. 

The error common on this point is one of frequent occur- 
rence on other subjects, namely, a hysteron proteron, or, vul- 
garly, putting the cart before the horse. We have other 
examples of it in the reasoning which makes motives the 
causes of volition, when it is in fact from an act of the will 
that they become motives; or in that which asserts the revival 
of a certain philosophical system at a particular epoch—that 
of Aristotle, for instance, in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies—to be the cause of the direction of mind at that 
epoch, whereas the previous direction of mind was the occa- 
sion of the revival of the system. In the present case, it is 
absurd to say that circumstances determine opinions and 
habits of thought, since the influence of these very circum- 
stances is so modified by the character of the mind on which 
they act, that men shall draw support for the most opposite 
systems from the same source, each mind assimilating its 
food to itself, even as the sweet rose and the poisonous night- 
shade derive their nourishment from the same soil. 

It is admitted that these remarks apply, in their widest 
extent, only to minds of uncommon power. Weak men bor- 
row their opinions from others, and this is equivalent to hav- 
ing none. No man has an opinion unless he has made it his 
own by thinking. With others we have nothing to do. In 
treating of the formation of opinions, we of course select 
thinking minds, just as a physician, in determining the func- 
tions of a certain organ, chooses for examination a sound and 
healthy, not a feeble and diseased organization. 

But if truth be one and unchangeable, how is it possible 
that men’s views of it should differ so widely? For the very 
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simple reason that each man looks at truth through his own 
eyes, and his neighbor’s eyes happen to be different. An 
opinion is the product of two joint factors—the mind and 
truth—no matter if one of these factors is invariable, yet if 
the other varies perpetually, the result will vary also. A 
system of opinions absolutely true, would be seen to be so 
only by a mind constructed according to the original pattern, 
ideal, or norm of mind. ‘To all others, it would seem er- 
roneous. But no mind is thus normally perfect. In every 
one there are preponderances, deficiencies, disproportions. 
Hence, in every system, there will be some distortion ; at 
the very least, a grain, a minimum of error; and hence end- 
less diversities, sects, controversies, contests. Your eye is 
tinged with red, and you insist that every body else should 
see all things of the same color. Another man’s happens to 
be yellow, and this makes the difference between you still 
greater. You look at the same object, and contend about it 
like the two knights in the story about the gold and silver 
shield. 

“ But I cannot perceive that my eye is thus clouded.” 
Nay, how should you, since you have only the clouded eye 
to see with? But assure yourself, that if you see in one 
way, and a hundred other men each in a different way, it is 
not that your eye alone is single. You are not the sole 
possessor of wisdom, neither shall it die with you. 

In psychological science there are two other causes which 
increase the liability to error. The first of these is, the dif- 
ficulty of reading consciousness aright. To do this requires 
long habits of introspection and self-study, together with 
powers of concentration and abstraction beyond those ordi- 
narily possessed. There is a superficial, so to speak, and 
ordinary consciousness, which accompanies every mental 
act. But it is necessary to get beyond and below this. The 
secrets of man’s inner nature do not yield themselves up to 
the careless or hasty observer. The “ first springs of thought 
and will” can be reached only through the medium of long- 
continued and patient reflection, added to thorough self-ob- 
servation. When it is considered how few men practise 
this, and in what different degrees the capacity for it is pos- 
sessed by different individuals, we shall cease to wonder that 
each gives a different interpretation of the facts of conscious- 
ness, and that so many crude and superficial theories are 
propounded in the science of mind. 
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The second reason is, that all men’s consciousness is not 
absolutely the same. The differences in intellectual struc- 
ture of which we have spoken, affect psychology more than 
any other science, because every defect enters twice into the 
result; first in the subject, and again in the object. Not only 
the organ with which, but the object at which we look, is 
distorted ; the two being, in this case, identical. We have 
said that a system absolutely true, would be perceived to be 
so only by a mind normally perfect; we might say farther, 
that, in psychological science, it would be true only in relation 
to such a mind. 

But there are other than mere intellectual differences 
among men. Man is a sentient, an emotive, a moral being ; 
and every part of his nature exerts an influence upon the for- 
mation of his opinions. The man of feeble will and strong 
impulses, of irresolute purposes and violent passions ; the 
man who can never say one day what he shall be or do the 
next; who cannot trust his firmest determinations, nor be 
sure that he shall not, at the cry of a turbulent passion, com- 
mit some act of madness foreign to all his previous thoughts 
—what should such a man be butafatalist? He is not con- 
scious of having fixed his character and position by his own 
will ; but as he looks back upon his life, he seems to himself to 
have been the sport of some mysterious power, the plaything 
of an immovable destiny. The blind sway of passion he 
mistakes for an equally blind fate. He may be accustomed 
to reflection, but what is reflection without a will to second 
it? He reflects on the follies of the past only to fall into 
them anew, and most bitterly feels that “ to be weak is to be 
miserable.” What, we repeat, can such a man be but a 
fatalist ? that is, a man who undervalues the element of free- 
dom, and exalts that «. necessity ; and who, if a believer in 
Christianity, will resolve every thing into divine sovereignty. 

But take another individual, of opposite character, with 
whom force of will is the predominant feature ; who has 
known no obstacles which he did not surmount, no tempta- 
tions which he did not resist; who has been accustomed to 
bend, not only his own passions, but those of others, by the 
force of his will; who never turned back from a purpose ; 
never surrendered a begun enterprise ; never said, “ I can’t” — 
and can you make a fatalist of him? 

Augustine and Pelagius may be mentioned, not as belong- 
ing exactly to either of the types of character above de- 
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scribed, but as examples in which opinion was evidently the 
result of natural temperament and constitution. It is not sur- 
prising that Augustine, whose ascendency over his passions 
was gained only through painful struggles, and in whom the 
strife of the two natures was so apparent and vehement, 
should have embraced manichzism ; nor that afterwards, 
when increasing light convinced him of his error, he should 
have taken strong hold of the doctrine of grace. Equally 
obvious is the connection between the equable, moderate and 
placid temperament of Pelagius, and the opinions which he 
held respecting free will and human ability. 

We might go on to give the various elements which make 
up, respectively, a mystic, a utilitarian, an eclectic, or any 
of the other species into which men are divided ; but it is 
unnecessary. Rather let us ask, what inferences are to be 
deduced from the foregoing observations, if their correctness 
be admitted. One inevitable consequence would seem to 
be, the confirmation of our former position, that uniformity 
in human opinions is not to be looked for. The grounds of 
existing diversities having been seen to lie in the nature of 
man, these diversities will of course continue. So long as 
the world stands, there will probably continue to be Episco- 
palians and Congregationalists, Platonists and Aristotelians, 
radicals and conservatives. Nor is this conclusion, in our 
view, a just subject of regret. While many evils grow out 
of the variety of existing sects, there are important counter- 
balancing advantages. The advantages may be increased, 
the evils are incidental. For, it should never be forgotten, 
that true union lies not in forms, nor on the surface ; it is an 
inward principle, and has its growth in the spirit of man. 
It may co-exist with a wide diversity of outward forms ; and, 
on the contrary, the most absolute external agreement may 
fail to indicate or produce it, and where it does not it is 
worthless. What we want is not uniformity ; this it would 
not seem that God has designed, since he has created the 
diversity of minds, but ‘olerance, in the widest, deepest, 
highest sense of the word. Where such a union of spirit 
exists, differences of form are of less moment. 

Moreover, itis matter of thankfulness that the truths most 
vital and important to us, have not been left to be discovered 
by our imperfect and distorted faculties, but have been made 
the subject of revelation. In relation to these points, there- 
fore, error is inexcusable, and where it exists must be traced 
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to other causes than the necessary limitation of human facul- 
ties. And this thought furnishes an answer to another ob- 
jection which we anticipate to our views, namely, that they 
relieve men from responsibility for their opinions. If every 
man believes, as he does, by the necessary constitution of 
his mind, how can he be justly accounted responsible for his 
belief. In reply it may be said, that we must first except 
from the class of truths in regard to which he is non-respon- 
sible, all those which God has revealed ; in other words, all 
the truths of morality and religion. And again, we must 
except all those opinions on other subjects, in the formation 
of which, thoughtlessness, voluntary ignorance, prejudice, 
passion, or self-interest, has exerted an influence, since, for 
all these, he is responsible. To all of non-responsibility that 
remains after these two exceptions any man is welcome. 
No, far be it from us to lessen, in any degree, the fearful re- 
sponsibility which rests on every man in the formation of his 
opinions. If he embraces error on any point fundamental 
to his interests, he does it not only in defiance of written 
revelation, but of the law written upon his heart, and most 
awful is the penalty for such guilt and madness. So far, 
then, as theoretical differences originate in men’s moral na- 
tures, we may hope for a removal of them just in proportion 
as love, and purity, and meekness, shall take the place of 
pride, and selfishness, and passion. Atheism, and other 
monstrous forms of error, will flee in the day when men shall 
know the Lord from the least to the greatest. 

Nor in philosophical science is the future utterly without 
hope of advancement. There are certain improvements 
which may be confidently anticipated in spite of the per- 
manent sources of error which have been described. The 
ends, instruments, and limitations of knowledge, will be de- 
fined with more precision; men will learn of what they are 
capable, and where to stop. They will comprehend the truth 
of Scaliger’s profound maxim, humane sapientie pars est 
quedam equo animo nescire velle. They will cease the foolish 
strife to subject all things to the laws of the understanding, 
and will acknowledge the inestimable worth of mystery. 
Mystery ! how wide is its domain! .Within her vast king- 
dom lie the beginnings of all existence, the roots of the uni- 
verse. The primordial forms of all-being are wrapped in 
its shadows. The things we see are but the images and re- 
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flections of what lives unseen in the region of mystery. 
Those which we understand are but the twigs and leaves 
from the huge roots which expand themselves in that land of 
darkness. For a little while only do we see them ere they 
stretch again into that land. For there are all endings as 
well as all beginnings. ‘There birth and death meet and em- 
brace. What a worth, what a greatness is there in mystery! 
All fundamental things, all real things, all that is most an- 
cient, most sacred, most terrible, most venerable, belongs to 
it. Let us learn to think little of the things we understand, 
and much of those profound mysteries which are the objects 
of faith, not of science. Then only shall we be in the right 
road to science. 

Another inference which would seem necessarily to result 
from the foregoing premises is this: it is no argument against 
the truth of a system, that it appears false or unintelligible 
to some minds. We are the more willing to bring out this 
position distinctly, because it is the practice, if not the the- 
ory, of many modern would-be philosophers, to condemn 
and ridicule any system, however venerable, which does not 
commend itself to their understandings at once, or which re- 
quires any greater expenditure of thought and attention than 
can be given in a leisure half hour after dinner. The cry of 
obscure! unintelligible! is raised at once, and the condem- 
nation is decisive. 

Now there are two requisites at least to the proper under- 
standing of a metaphysical system. The first is, that gen- 
eral training to such investigations, without which no man 
has any business to express an opinion on a single question 
in metaphysics, any more than a person wholly ignorant of 
mechanics has to advise about the construction of a bridge, 
or a man who knows nothing of the nature of diseases and 
remedies to administer medicines. Philosophy is a science, 
however some people may seem not to be aware of it; and 
a science which does not come by intuition any more than 
those of law and medicine. It is not with this class of per- 
sons, however, that we are particularly concerned at pre- 
sent; nor, indeed, is it needful to repeat what has been so 
much better said before, on the folly and absurdity of pre- 
tending to judge of the truth of a philosophical system with- 
out having served even as long an apprenticeship to such 
studies as is required of a blacksmith or a shoemaker. We 
have not at hand the passage in which Coleridge so forcibly 
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and eloquently descants on this point, but would refer those 
who need to be convinced to his works. 

But we go farther, and assert, that still another requisite to 
the comprehension, in the highest sense of that word, of a 
metaphysical system, is the possession of a type, or cast of 
mind, somewhat similar to that of the author of the system. 
For if you are not able to see through his eyes for a time, 
in other words, if your consciousness cannot be put into the 
same state with that of the author of the theory or system, 
his words may fall upon your ear, or strike your eye, but 
they will be words only; they will not be symbols of the 
ideas which they represented to him. This does not neces- 
sarily imply either a defect in you, or in the system. Your 
mind may be of an order which forbids your fully penetra- 
ting the meaning of an author so diverse from you; and it 
may be, on the other hand, that your system would be equally 
obscure and unsatisfactory to him. On this point we are 
happy to be able to quote an admirable passage from the 
work whose title stands at the head of this article, and which, 
valuable as it is on account of the ability and learning dis- 
played in the general management of the subject of which it 
treats, is no less so an account of the many just and striking 
thoughts scattered through it. After observing that neither 
Plato nor Aristotle understood the other, he goes on : 


“ This assertion will be received with incredulity by many per- 
sons. How does this accord, it will be said, with the fact that 
Plato and Aristotle are called the greatest of philosophers, while 
you assert them to be incapable of understanding and appreciating 
each other? And especially how can it be said that Aristotle 
judged the Platonic philosophy so hardly, simply from a miscon- 
ception of it, when he is acknowledged to have possessed the most 
acute and penetrating understanding ? 

“ This objection, or doubt, will vanish so soon as we recognize 
the simple truth, so important in the history of science, that every 
mind can comprehend, in the widest sense of the word, only that object 
which rt is able organically to produce, or re-produce,in itself. The liv- 
ing, up-shooting, and up-lighting, of a foreign thought in one’s own 
inner consciousness, is properly understanding ; all else is only a 
shadow-and-word-understanding, not a spiritual perception of the 
truth in question. There are two kinds of understanding. The 
words which Paul has written any learned man can translate and 
comment upon; but he cannot, therefore, say that he understands 
Paul, for that can be said by him alone who possesses a mind and 
character like Paul’s. 
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“ Aristotle saw and comprehended only the not-Aristotelian in 
Platonism ; ,the peculiarly Platonic remained strange and unpene- 
trated by him. For had it attained a living development in his 
consciousness, this consciousness must have ceased to be organized 
and conditioned after an Aristotelian fashion, and have become 
Platonic. He could not have been a Platonizing thinker, if he had 
wished it. But he did not wish it, nor ought he to have done so, 
for in so doing he would have sinned against himself and the spirit 
of history .... Even Schiller and Géthe, who gave themselves 
so much trouble to promise, and to render each other reciprocal 
justice, could never quite succeed; Schiller thought the poetry of 
Géthe would be better and finer if it were a little more Schiller- 
like, (Schillerischer,) and Gothe thought no less on his side.” 


The fact is, that ideas are not pieces of mental furniture 
which can be transferred at pleasure from one mind to ano- 
ther; their reception demands certain requisites on the part 
of the receiver, or rather they are not given and received, 
they are awakened in the mind by reflection, aided by the 
words which symbolize them ; but never, strictly speaking, 
conveyed by those words. Consequently we cannot receive 
truth trom others, we must make it our own by reflection, 
and whenever the words of another are made instrumental 
in imparting it to us, (we are speaking of course of abstract 
truth,) it is only that our minds have reached a point where 
they would shortly have discovered it unaided. 

One more inference, and we proceed to our main subject. 
It is, that controversy, except within certain limits, and under 
certain conditions, is useless. What these limits and condi- 
tions are, it may not be possible to state under the form of a 
distinct proposition. In general, it may be said, that when 
we have reason to believe our opponent uninstructed on the 
subject of debate, or where his opinion has been adopted 
hastily, as the result of partial or prejudiced examination, 
there is ground for hope that a candid, fair, and dispassionate 
exhibition of the controverted point, may be useful. . So, too, 
when the error relates to a matter of vital importance, so as, 
in our view, to endanger the eternal interests of him who 
holds it—not only is it our right, but our imperative duty, 
to use all proper means to convince him of his error. But 
with these exceptions, and where a man’s opinion on a cer- 
tain point is evidently the result of his mental constitution, 
being of a piece with his opinions on other subjects, then we 

‘ may letcontroversy rest. If men were mere intellectual beings, 
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and had no bad passions to be called into exercise, the case 
would be different. It might then be well enough that they 
should amuse themselves, and perhaps others, with the war 
of words, the clashing of pens and tongues. But when we 
see that even the wisest and best men lack the ability to pre- 
serve their tempers in the midst of a debate ; how often dis- 
cussions, amicably begun, have ended in bitter mutual hos- 
tility ; how seldom controversy changes the opinion of either 
party, and what an expense of time and temper is occasioned 
by them, one can hardly avoid assenting to the wisdom of 
Solomon’s advice to let alone contention before it be meddled 
with. 

Especially is controversy to be avoided in matters of reli- 
gion. Most ruinous have been its effects on the church in 
allages. If we look over the pages of ecclesiastical history, 
we see every where the ensigns of war, and hear the din of 
battle, and the shouts of victory. Are these the followers of 
the Prince of Peace? Much may be said, we know, and 
much has been said, about the duty of contending for the 
faith, and no doubt it is a duty. But without being unchar- 
itable, we may express a doubt whether, half the ecclesiasti- 
cal dissensions chronicled in the annals of the church, are 
not contentions for pride, self-interest, obstinacy, the love of 
party, rather than for the faith. Moreover, there are other 
and better ways of contending for the faith than by the war 
of words. uve it, and you take the most effectual means of 
preserving it from corruption. Itis not too much to say, that 
truth goes out with a more convincing, persuasive, and victo- 
rious power, from the life of a truly godly and humble Chris- 
tian, than from the pen of the most learned rabbi or doctor 
of the law that ever lived, who wrote from the love of con- 
troversy. Truth, translated into action, has a power which 
it can never exert in the abstract form of propositions and 
aphorisms. 

The preceding remarks, which have extended to a much 
greater length than we had-anticipated, are no otherwise 
connected with our main subject than as they are naturally 
suggested by every attempt to examine and comprehend the 
opinions of a truly independent mind. In tracing the rela- 
tions and developments of Platonism, and comparing its 
peculiar character with that of other earlier and contempo- 
raneous systems, the question can hardly fail to arise, why 
did Plato take just such views of truth, and no other? 
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Whence the peculiarity which made him a Plato, and not 
an Aristotle, a Zeno, or an Epicurus? In following out this, 
and some collateral trains of thought, we have taken a some- 
what wide circuit; but trusting to the good-nature of our 
readers to pardon the fault, if it be one, we shall, without 
further apoiogy, turn to Ackermann and his book. 

Amidst the multitude of books that have been written 
about Plato and Platonism, there is no one within our know- 
ledge in which the precise point here treated of, namely, the 
relation of Platonism to Christianity, is so fully and ably 
handled as in the present work. The: spirit in which it is 
conceived, the general plan of its construction, and the abil- 
ity, learning, and Christian feeling displayed in its execution, 
are equally admirable. Sensible of the inadequacy and im- 
propriety of the method of investigation ordinarily employed 
on such subjects, namely, that of instituting a comparison be- 
tween single passages and detached opinions, the author, 
after presenting some such points of resemblance, has aban- 
doned this method for the genetic, described in the following 
passage: “ An inward connection must unite all the subse- 
quent points of our inquiry, and we must be led from one to 
the other by a spiritual necessity, so that the main idea of 
the investigation shall appear not as put together and drawn 
out by us, but as developing itself freely and spontaneously 
from the subject.” How successful Ackermann has been in 
this attempt, is a point on which different minds will form a 
different opinion. The process of abstracting the true essence 
and flavor of a system, and presenting it in a definite shape, 
is a delicate one, and not likely to be performed so as to suit 
all minds. The fault with which he is most liable to be 
charged, is that of allowing too much merit to Platonism, 
and perceiving in ita nearer analogy to Christianity than 
really exists. Yet it is impossible to recognize, more dis- 
tinctly than he does, the infinite disparity between every sys- 
tem of human invention and that scheme of revealed truth 
of which Jesus Christ is the foundation, subject, and end. 
Thus while the effect of his work is to impress us with pro- 
found admiration of the wonderful man on whom such light 
beamed amidst the darkness of paganism, it also strengthens 
our conviction that the highest efforts of human reason are 
powerless to provide a redemption from human guilt and 
misery. 

The author has of course found it necessary to discuss 
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some preparatory and collateral topics of inquiry, before en- 
gaging directly in an investigation so difficult and so interest- 
ing as the one proposed. Passing over these, however, for 
the present, we prefer to enter at once upon the main ques- 
tion. What, then, is the peculiar essence, the intransferable 
element, first in Christianity and then in Platonism ? 

In prosecuting this inquiry with regard to Christianity, the 
author leads us to contemplate it in its relations to life. What 
does life aim at and strive after? Itstrives after perfect and 
free development, the complete and unhindered unfolding of 
all its capabilities, the satisfaction of all its tendencies ard 
aspirations. In the life of nature we see something of this 
freedom and perfection. There is in it an inexhaustible 
strength, and fullness, and freshness ; it is sound at the core, 
and all the hindrances and molestations it meets with come 
from without, and are things apart from it. All this, of 
course, is to be understood relatively, not absolutely ; for na- 
ture itself, as St. Paul declares, waits and groans for redemp- 
tion. Yet, relatively, it is true that the creation exults in the 
might of its sustainer. What a wealth of remedies and res- 
toratives does nature reveal! What manifold resources for 
protection and defence! Meeting every injury with a counter 
healing influence, and filling the shell of the wounded muscle 
with pearls, and the clefts of the mountain with precious 
ores. 

Human life, viewed from one side, presents a similar re- 
freshing and satisfying spectacle. Every want calls forth a 
corresponding gratification. ‘ For the body, grow without 
fail its nourishment and its covering ; wounds and diseases 
attract from afar the healing balsam ; the senses meet every 
where what suffices for their quickening and refreshment ; to 
the fancy is never wanting the excitement of abundant 
images ; to the creative spirit of art there is presented every 
where a wealth of materials to be elaborated ; for the social 
impulse is provided companionship and conversation ; over 
every dark sorrow hope arches her bright bow of peace ; the 
heart every where finds love, and the mind its world of 
thoughts.” But there is another side to life—oh, how dif- 
ferent! Yes, there is in life disappointment, regret, delusion, 
fear, abjectness, guilt, remorse, despair, death! To get at 
this view of the picture it is not needful to examine history ; 
to search the annals of crime ; to read of wars and persecu- 
tions ; of tortures, bloodshed and imprisonment; of canni- 
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balism and human sacrifices ; we need only appeal to con- 
sciousness. For life is sensible of its want and degradation 
— it feels that it is not what it should be — what it was de- 
signed to be. ‘A gloomy pain often shoots across its joy- 
lit countenance ; in the midst of its loudest jubilee is heard, 
not seldom, a low but heart-breaking wail of sadness... . 
It is the voice of a noble captive who sighs after freedom, 
and to whom, day and night, there is present an unsleeping 
thought—I am more than a beating pulse, a temporary ten- 
sion of the nerves; I am a being made for life, and effort, 
and energy, destined to independent existence ; but I ama 
disinherited and wronged heir, a poor fettered slave —to 
will is present with me, but how to perform that which is 
good I find not. Oh, wretched creature that lam! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death ?” 

Thus does life plainly give to be known its wants and its 
emptiness. It asks for the supply of its needs, and for de- 
liverance from all these evils) Where is deliverance to be 
found? Who shall be its redeemer? Shall it be nature, 
art, philosophy, civilization? All these have been tried and 
found wanting. As a certain writer has expressed it, “ Ex- 
perience has perfected the faculties and increased the powers 
of man—a thousand inventions and discoveries have added to 
his natural capabilities—improvements of every kind, the 
growth of arts, the increase of knowledge, the experience of 
accumulated ages, all is indicative of progress to the present 
time; in one thing only there isno progression—man has found 
no defence, no security from sorrow.” But cannot morality be 
asavior? Surely nothing is wanting to life but adherence to the 
rules of a pure system of ethics. But, alas! the evil is too deep 
to be reached by such a remedy. It needs an inward cure, 
not an outward law. ‘ Morality stands like a dry twig in 
the midst of green, fresh life, hung with clattering,* categori- 
cal imperatives, which certainly scare away some sparrows 
from the wheat, but make not a stalk to grow. An external 
harmony between the life and the commandment can mo- 
rality produce, but no internal ; it can only demand obediency, 
not work it in the heart. Not he who does right, but he who 
loves it, is the righteous man, and this love morality cannot 
produce.” 

Where, then, shall life find a saviour? If we turn to it, 


* An allusion to Kant’s system. 
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once more, and inquire on what side its misery and want are 
greatest, we shall find it to be on the religious side, that is, 
in its relations to God. Plainly, then, from that side must 
come its help; yes, from the living love of God alone can 
come restoration and redemption for man. In casting our 
eyes back on history, we discover one being who forms an 
exception to the rest of men — who seems of them and yet 
above them—who sheds around him illumination and heal- 
ing, and yet whose life is, in one sense, a natural develop- 
ment and product of humanity. That being is Jesus Christ. 
‘The world has seen no fresher, fuller, fairer, and purer 
life. Here,no sense of guilt troubles the clear mirror of 
consciousness ; no impure thought, no bad act disturbs the 
inner peace. Here, the activity has nothing about it morose, 
lame, halt, weak ; here, no good intention sighs over its non- 
fulfilment, no significant moment waits in vain for its filling 
up; here, on the contrary, is perfect fullness, harmony, truth, 
dignity, earnestness, joy ; here is a clearly-stamped being 
and working—a life throughout true and up-grown to its 
Idea.” It is the spontaneous development of an inner law — 
a natural product of the hidden life— it is founded in free- 
dom, and not in any thing forced, accidental, or external. 
And what it 2s, that does it likewise produce. From Christ, 
as from a living centre, have flowed forth streams of heavenly 
influence over the whole earth. His life is not shut up in 
himself, it is diffusive, it has gone abroad, thousands have 
been partakers of it, and thus has been formed a community, 
bound together as one body. In this living union with the 
Redeemer the soul finds what it needed, protection from all 
evils, strength and help to all goodness. It finds healing, 
well-being, redemption. This is the prerogative of the reli- 
gion of Jesus; the peculiar and distinguishing element of 
Christianity is found in its redemptive power.* The whole 
of scripture turns on the idea of redemption as on an axis. 


* The author constantly employs a word in this part of his work which has 
no adequate representative in our language. It is heil, which means, literally 
and primarily, healing. The words restoration, recovery, redemption, are our 
nearest approximations to it, but none of them expresses it, uniting, as it does, the 
idea of present well-being, with that of deliverance from ill. The facility with 
which the German language admits the formation of compound words, gives it 
a vast advantage over the English, and enables the author to express, in a single 
word, what we are obliged to convey by a long periphrasis. Thus, when he 
would say that the Christian religion provides redemption, or healing, for man, 
that Platonism aims at it, and that Judaism expects it, he does it by the use of the 
three words, heilskraftige, heilbezweckende, and heilerwartende. 
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The Old Testament is the history of loss, ruin—of what con- 
stitutes the need of redemption, of departure from God ; the 
New Testament describes the way of return, recovery, res- 
toration. The text of the Old is, “ The wages of sin is 
death ;” that of the New, “ but the gift of God is eternal 
life.’ A reception of the first truth is absolutely necessary 
as a preparation for the second. Therefore is it that Chris- 
tianity insists so much on sin, and regards it in so different a 
light from that in which it is viewed by men, as not consist- 
ing in single outward acts, but as vested in the inner nature, 
and governing the affections and will. This state of subjec- 
tion to sin, and of dominant sense, the scriptures indicate by 
the word flesh, in speaking of the individual; in relation to 
the common life of the species they call it world. Between 
the flesh and the world on one side, and Christianity on the 
other, there can never exist any other relation than that of 
irreconcilable hostility. The receptivity for spiritual and 
redemptive influences on the part of man, is fazth ; and the 
result of such influences, in other words, the object of re- 
demption, is to bring the soul into a filial relation to God—to 
make it a partaker of the divine nature. This could never 
have been effected but through a personal, incarnate, living 
Redeemer: ‘‘ The Word became flesh,” says the evangelist. 
The historical facts relating to the person, miracles, life, 
death, and resurrection of our Saviour, are an integral, and 
absolutely essential part of Christianity; they are its very 
root and ground. 

Let us now turn to Platonism, and see what elements can 
be traced in it congenial to Christianity. And here it may 
be necessary to caution the reader unacquainted with the 
subject, against expecting too obvious and distinct a resem- 
blance. When we are told that Plato’s writings were held 
in such high estimation by the early fathers of the church ; 
that they observed so striking a resemblance between many 
points in his system and the teachings of the Old Testament, 
as seemed to them to require the supposition of his having 
borrowed* from the Jewish scriptures, while Celsus reverses 
the allegation, and impiously declares that Christ has bor- 


* Justin and some others explained the fact in a different way. The more 
glorious manifestation of the divine logos, they said, was made in Christ, but 
long before his appearance in the flesh scattered beams of his light were diffused 
over the earth, enlightening not only the patriarchs of the old covenant, but the 
wise and pious among the heathen, and thereby fitting them for eternal life. 
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rowed from Plato—when the names of Justin Martyr, 
Clement, Origen, and Augustin, are found among his admi- 
rers, and when Eusebius names him “ the only Greek who 
has penetrated into the ante-chamber of Christian truth”—we 
are prepared to find numerous and striking points of resem- 
blance between the two systems, and to expect at least an 
imperfect fore-shadowing of the religion of Jesus in the doc- 
trines of the divine philosopher. But it should be remem- 
bered, that the opinions of the fathers, especially those of 
the eastern church, were influenced by early studies. Edu- 
cated in the Platonic philosophy, they naturally continued to 
regard it with indulgence after they had become acquainted 
with a purer system. Their very surprise at finding any 
harmony between the doctrines of a heathen sage and those 
of the founder of Christianity, would lead them uncon- 
sciously to exaggerate the resemblance. But the agreement 
we are to expect, as Ackermann leads us to observe, is one 
not of particular features, but in the general spirit. And it 
is not difficult to understand that Platonism, by the subjuga- 
tion of sense to reason which it required, by the emancipa- 
tion of the purely spiritual in man from the fetters of the 
material, and from the gross conceptions of the lower nature, 
which it demanded, and especially by its lofty requisitions 
of a pure morality, might have prepared the minds of its 
disciples for the still more spiritual and exalted requirements 
of Christianity ; and that, notwithstanding, when adhered to 
with too pertinacious an attachment, and allowed to modify 
and remould the doctrines of Jesus, it might have interfered 
with a reception of them in their integrity and simplicity, and 
might have aided in the introduction of some of those “ bere- 
sies” which were so liberally charged uponit. Yet it would 
be well to remember, that most of these errors are chargea- 
ble upon the new Platonists, and should by no means be con- 
founded with the genuine doctrines of the original system. 
To return now to our author. In his view, the resem- 
blance and the difference between the two systems may be 
expressed by saying, that Platonism aims at what Chris- 
tianity accomplishes. Christianity redeems man ; Platonism 
seeks to redeem him. ‘This feature of Platonism points to 
its teleological character, which is very strongly marked. Its 
whole aim, tendency and spirit, is teleological. ‘To this it 
owes its elevated and noble character ; for that system must 
needs be elevated, which, looking out upon the world, 
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passes over the objects and movements which fill up the fore- 
ground, and seeks and finds, in the distant horizon, the point 
towards which they all tend. It is this which makes the 
system of Plato so admirable, that it does not become a limit 
to its author to keep him from going farther; ‘ His knowing 
and willing surpasses his power of thinking; his God is 
greater than his philosophy.” The universe is one harmo- 
nious whole, in which every thing has its place, and this 
place is regulated by its relation of nearness or distance to 
God. Thus, in Platonism, too, as in Christianity, the teleolo- 
gical is immediately connected with the theological, and, in- 
deed, passes into it. For the conception of an aim includes 
that of a will which proposes the aim. And since Plato’s 
inquiring mind was directed, not merely to the knowledge of 
single ends in nature and human life, but to the one final 
end, towards which the great whole tends, he was naturally 
led to the recognition of the will which embraces this whole, 
and has moulded and guided it to itsend. From this teleo- 
logical view of the world, Plato deduces not only the exist- 
ence, but the wisdom, power, and goodness of the Divine 
Being. 

Here, then, is the point where the inward relationship of 
the Platonic to the Christian theology becomes apparent. It 
looks out upon the world with a Christian eye, views the 
whole system of things as tending towards a divinely pre- 
appointed end, and seeks to advance that end. In this fea- 
ture it stands quite alone ; for itis almost the only system of 
philosophy that unites, with a genuine scientific character, a 
truly religious idea of its proper calling and aim. If the 
teleological cast of Platonism has thus introduced us to its 
theology, it has revealed to us the whole origin and develop- 
ment of its author’s theory of redemption, and we can com- 
prehend his ascribing such a regenerating power to the know- 
ledge of the true and the good. For the same union which 
exists between power and wisdom in the Divine Being, must 
exist also in its human reflection ; since wisdom is one and 
the same in its essence, whether it appear as an attri- 
bute of God, or under the form and conditions of human in- 
telligence. From this point we discover, in their natural 
order and connection, the resemblances between Platonism 
and Christianity, in their starting point, their means, and their 


1. The point of departure in both is the need of redemp- 
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tion. Plato is not deceived by the glittering outside of hu- 
man life. Penetrating through this, he sees the want, the 
emptiness, the miserable hollowness within. Hence the 
deeply serious, often sad tone of his writings—a spirit so at 
variance with the light and gay character of Grecian philo- 
sophy in general. Nor does he regard this misery and guilt 
of human life as something superficial and temporary; on 
the contrary, he views it as an evil deep-seated and widely- 
spread. His doctrine of sin is most remarkably distinguished 
from that of any other heathen system. It agrees with 
Christianity, too, in regarding sin as a departure from God ; 
the germs and tendencies to which departure he places in the 
creaturely life as such. The good is the original and primary, 
the bad is a degeneracy from it—thus we have a fall of 
man. 

2. The means by which a restoration of the union between 
God and man is to be effected, is the power of divine love. 
Pure and perfect love is the single and eternal bond of the 
spiritual world. ‘“ In the form of perfect beauty she steps 
in as mediatress between God and man, between the visible 
and invisible, between spirit and matter; wakes, by her 
penetrating ray, the slumbering consciousness of the truly 
and unchangeably existent ; and directs the fluctuating aspi- 
rations of the awakened spirit to that which alone can satisfy 
them—to God, the highest good.” But before divine love 
can exert its healing and restorative influence, there must be 
a preparation for it, that is, a consciousness of need. Man 
must feel his guilt. Thus, like Christianity, Platonism does 
not first bring peace, but the sword. It seeks to humble, to 
empty, to abase. It welcomes the hungry and the lowly, 
but sends away the full and the rich. Peace must spring 
from anguish ; the anguish of true self-knowledge and self- 
renunciation. As the ideas of the flesh and the world are 
not foreign to Platonism, so neither are the opposite ones of 
the spirit, and the kingdom of God; the idea of which is 
plainly to be seen in the Republic. 

3. As to the end which Plato proposes, it is, as we have 
seen, nothing less than the redemption of man; the emanci- 
pation of the soul from error and sin, and its introduction into 
the world of the True and Good. In reference to this end, 
death appears to him as the greatest benefactor of life. In 
death the spirit is loosened from the sensual and fleshly bands 
which had fettered it here; it follows unhindered the im- 
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pulses which lead it towards the eternal and divine. Thus 
death, as in the Christian system, is made the introduction to 
life. It is contained in the Christian idea of redemption, 
that man cannot accomplish it for himself. The same is true 
of Plato’s doctrine on this point. It is true that he does not 
trace this work to the person and love of a divine Redeemer, 
but to heavenly influences, acting in and upon human life. 
The office of purification and reconciliation is intrusted to 
the eternal Ideas. He expects from them almost the same 
effects which Jesus wrought through the purity of his life 
and doctrine. ‘ They form, through their inseparable con- 
nection, their inward vital union, so to say, that heavenly 
ladder, on which a significant dream saw the angels ascend 
and descend. ‘Touched by them the illuminated spirit 
mounts from step to step, till the last and highest leads it to 
the perception of the living Godhead.” ‘The approximation 
of the soul to the Supreme Being through the mediatorship 
of Ideas, constitutes the highest point of redemption, or re- 
conciliation. The reconciliation of opposites, or their reso- 
lution into a higher unity, marks the whole theoretical, as 
well as practical character of Platonism. The world is a 
system of energies and ends which continually assist and 
forward each other. The good is all-powerful, and the bad 
shall not only be forced to submit to it, but to contribute to- 
wards the same end —a discord which shall swell the mighty 
harmony. “ Thus the whole history of the world, seen from 
the throne of the Eternal, is nothing else than an answer to 
the prayer for glorification through His light and love.””»— 
John xvii. 5. 

Plato could not have presented so Christian a view in his 
philosophy, if he had not felt its power in his soul. His faith 
in the possibility of redemption for man was not a specula- 
tion merely; it was deep-seated in his convictions and feel- 
ings, and moulded his character. ‘ He saw in spirit, like 
Abraham, the day of the Lord; he felt himself rooted and 
grounded in his spiritual being and striving, on a divine re- 
demptive power, present, but invisible in the world ; and this 
anticipation of the sovereign rule of the Eternal, in the ful- 
ness of time, was his star in the east, and the source of his 
spiritual strength and hopefulness ... Almost might he 
say with John, “* This is the. victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith.” Certain it is, that “ faith and love 
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are not less fundamental to the life of the soul in Platonism 
than in Christianity.’”’* 

Yet, after all that has been said, and justly, of the decidedly 
Christian tendency of Plato’s writings, there yet remains a 
chasm which may well be called infinite, between his doc- 
trines and those of the gospel. As far as human reason could 
go, he went; and farther, many will be ready to say, than it 
could have gone unassisted. But the doctrine which lies at 
the very basis of Christianity, is one which could never have 
been discovered without revelation, and to this he necessarily 
remained a stranger. It is the doctrine of the life and death 
of a personal Redeemer. It was for want of this knowledge, 
that his system, like all other merely human systems, re- 
mained so powerless; that it could not effect the good it 
aimed at. Had Ackermann failed to recognize this point 
with the same clearness with which he has brought out the 
Christian features in Platonism, bis work would have been 
essentially defective. But he has not. ‘The concluding 
chapter of his work begins thus: “ A purer knowledge of 
the eternal and the beautiful than that contained in the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, has not dawned on the heathen world. But 
to be the Life itself was not given to this light. (John i., 4.) 
And the shame-covered cross on Golgotha is yet a more 
splendid and triumphant theodicy than the sublime picture 
of a world filled with divine glory in the mind of the Gre- 
cian sage !” 

But before entering fully on this part of the subject, Ack- 
ermann glances at some of the minor unchristian features in 
Platonism— points which we shall pass over to notice what 
he says on the pantheistic tendencies apparent in the system. 
The charge of Pantheism, it is well known, has been con- 
tinually advanced against Plato, often, it may be presumed, 
by those who attach to the word no distinct and precise 


* The author anticipates an objection to the truth of this remark, from the fact 
that Plato speaks so contemptuously of mores. But it is not to words, he ob- 
serves, that we are to look for the analogow of Christian faith in Plato, but in 
things. It is to be found in the inner direction and constitution of his mind — a 
firm and joyful conviction which inspirits the whole system of his philosophy. 
Without this he could not have been penetrated by so pure a love to the divine ; 
for, as Augustin justly remarks, non potest diligi quod esse non creditur. It 
must be admitted, however, that such a spirit, admirable as it may be, forms but 
a very imperfect “ analogow” to the Christian faith; and which, indeed, could 
not exist without a personal and divine Redeemer for its object. If Ackermann 
has somewhat overstated this point, as we think he has done in several other in- 
stances, an antidote will be found in what he has yet to say on the wnchristian 
in Platonism. On these points see still farther the note infra. 
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meaning. Strict, consequent, systematic Pantheism, is one 
thing, and the occasional occurrence of pantheistic elements 
in a system, is another. In the former sense, the allegation, 
as it regards Plato, is wholly unfounded ; in the latter, it is 
true. Nor can it justly be matter of surprise that a heathen 
philosopher has not been able wholly to escape the rocks 
which have proved so fatal to Christian theology. And who 
that has studied the history of the church will assert that she 
has ever been able to construct a complete and satisfactory 
system of theological truth, free from tendencies to Pantheism 
on the one hand, or to Deism on the other? As little doubt 
can there be which of the two is to be preferred. 

But, as was observed of the Christian element in Pla- 
tonism, so now it may be said of the unchristian, that the 
true way to arrive at it is not by the comparison of scattered 
points. Its great defect is indicated by the expression already 
employed to describe its chief excellence—hedlbezweckenden. 
It merely aims at redemption, but cannot accomplish it. The 
cause of this failure is to be found in the fact that it wants 
that which is the very kernel and soul, the living pulse of 
Christianity, namely, the person and work, or the life and 
sorrows of the Redeemer. For this is the chief point which 
essentially distinguishes, not merely heathenism, but every 
other form of faith and religion from the Christian. ‘ One 
cannot contemplate the heathen systems without wonder at 
their often surprising resemblance to Christianity.”* The 
deeper we penetrate into the writings of the ancients, the 
less are we able to resist the conviction, that, on the side of 
doctrine alone, they are but little behind Christianity. They 
contain not only all the moral precepts and exalted teachings 
which the gospel has given us, but we find them often more 
sharply marked, and clothed with a more beautiful drapery 
than in the sacred writings ; and those who know nothing 
better to extol in Christianity than its “incomparable doc- 
trines,” know not what they do and say. Trialy, it is not in 
doctrine that Christianity is so superior to all which the his- 
tory of the world has produced, in a religious point of view. 
Heathen sages have inculcated the noble and divine in almost 
the same pure and exalted form as the founder of Chris- 


* A remarkable confirmation of the position that much in heathen philosophy 
and religion is to be traced to primitive revelation — a view which is admirabl 
stated and defended by Professor Lewis, of New York, in his address, entitled, 
“ Natural Religion the Remains of Primitive Revelation.” 
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tianity. .. . But the incarnation of the divine Word belongs 
to no philosophy, and to no speculation, but to Christianity 
alone.””* 

These remarks will enable us to understand the otherwise 
so incomprehensible fact, that in a system whose predomin- 
ant character is supernatural and mystical, there should 
occur features of such mere rationalism.t We see, also, 
why Plato, in common with other heathen, had so feeble an 
impression of the holiness of God, an attribute on which, in 
the Christian system, is based the whole doctrine of atone- 
ment. Because the idea of God is not brought out into liv- 
ing reality and personality, the human and finite in heathen- 
ism is always predominant, while in Christianity the reverse 
is true. ‘ In the former, the apotheosis of man— in the lat- 
ter, the incarnation of God, is the summit of pious faith.” 
And as the thinker is always higher than his thought, (see 
Eschenmayer, in Hegel’s Reg. Phil.,) pride is the cardinal 


* The reader will be reminded of S. Augustin’s words: “‘ Apud Ciceronem et 
Platonem, aliosque ejusmodi scriptores, mulla sunt acuté dicta et leniter calentia, 
sed in tis omnibus hoc non invenio, ‘ Venite ad me,’” &c. 

+ The author refers, among other things, to Plato’s grounding the existence of 
the state in a sense of common need, and to his depreciation of the fine arts, espe- 
cially poetry. Others might prefer a different solution of some of these facts. 
Rixner, Geschichte der Philosophie, p, 223, says, “‘ That Plato thought ill of the 
popular poets, and refused to admit even Homer into his ideal republie as more 
than a travelling guest, is not to be misunderstood as if he did not recognize the 
original identity of poetry and philosophy ; both of which live in the contempla- 
tion of the Ideal. But his censure was aimed at two things — the senseless and 
spiritless mode of treating mythology, whieh looked only at the literal signifi- 
cance of its fables and neglected their hidden meaning ; and the frivolous and 
superficial productions of contemporaneous poets, who invented new fables quite 
destitute of a spiritual meaning.’ 

We perceive that Dr. Ritter, in a review of our author, refers to this passage, 
among others, as a proof that Ackermann’s book is pervaded by an exaggerated 
hostility to rationalism. ‘“ We have always, till now,” he says, “ held ration- 
alism for an error in theology, and one peculiar to the last century. How is it 
that Ackermann finds it in the philosophy of Greece so long ago?” The ground- 
ing of the state, in a sense of common need, and the depreciation of the fine arts, 
seem to us far enough from rationalism. ‘ One would almost think that the 
author seeks to charge upon it all possible crudities and errors, in order that he 
may obtain a more easy victory.” Not so exactly; but Ackermann uses the 
word rationalism in a wide sense, to express a — tendency of human na- 
ture, not a particular and determinaté system. Ritter, on the contrary, uses it 
in a strict scientific sense, and regards the error itself as a local and temporary 
one. This is not the only instance in which he censures our author, rather more 
severely than is necessary, we think, for a wide, and somewhat vague and inde- 
terminate application of terms, and for overstating a point in his anxiety to pre- 
sent it clearly. For our own part, we regard Ackermann’s vindication of his 
method in such instances as satisfactory. ‘“ The writer who wishes to present a 
proposition in a clear light, can do it only by drawing a little too tight the proper 
strings; otherwise the tones flow into each other, and make no distinct impres- 
sion,” etc. 

NO. XVIII.—-VOL. IX. 46 
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virtue of the one, as humility is of the other. In his re- 
marks on this point, jvst as they are, the author seems to 
contradict what he had before said of the humility and self- 
abnegation required by the+Platonic philosophy. But, it 
should be remembered, that in both cases he speaks rela- 
tively, in the first instance, to other heathen systems ; in the 
last, to Christianity. He goes on to observe, that to the 
pride of the human heart the self-exalting system of personal 
merit and ability is undoubtedly most pleasing, and quotes a 
remark from Goethe to the effect that there are plenty of 
heathens in the Christian church. The following passage is 
equally just and beautiful : 


“ Oh, it is, indeed, much sweeter and easier, with a Platonic flight, 
to soar to the height of the divine idea, than in quiet simplicity to fol- 
low Christ, and bear after him the cross of self-renunciation! On 
which account the wise world of modern times, also, so soon as it 
has arrived at the conviction that some sort of striving after God 
is indispensable to human excellence, far rather chooses the easier 
and more brilliant way of thinking God, than the toilsome and pain- 
ful way of the cross ; and accordingly prefers an zsthetic-Platonic, 
or philosophical-moral system of religion, to the Christian. 

“ But be it as itmay,so much is clear from the view of the 
Platonic and Christian anthropologies, that the gain to human dig- 
nity, in the former, is only apparent, and the loss real; in the latter, 
on the contrary, the loss is apparent, and the gain real. How 
comes it that classic heathenism, with all its exalting, yea, almost 
deification of human nature, has never been able to construct any 
adequate notion of freedom and personality ; while Christianity, 
which appears almost to degrade man, by denying to his virtue any 
merit in the sight of God, is the one religion from which the doc- 
trine of man’s true dignity, personality and freedom, has most no- 
bly developed itself? How comes it that the heathen philosophy, 
even in the excellent Plato, in spite of all its soaring, can never 
escape from a miserable fatalism ; and, consequently, that it takes 
away with the left hand of religion, what it gave with the right of 
morality ¢ Plato shows us man surrounded with a divine splen- 
dor; yet, alas! bearing the dark chains of a blind necessity.” 


There is, again, an apparent contradiction between Ack- 
ermann’s remarks in this place, on the Platonic ideas of sin 
and redemption, compared with what he has previously said 
on these points. The resemblance of the Platonic to the 
Christian redemption, he observes, is rather apparent than 
real, consisting in a deliverance from error and delusion, the 
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defects of the thinking faculty. Indeed he could not do 
otherwise, consistently with the doctrine that virtue is in- 
separable from wisdom. 

The bad, or moral evil, has, according to him, no real, 
positive, and efficient existence; it is a mere delusive ap- 
pearance, incapable of perpetuating itself, or of maintaining 
any permanent and successful conflict with goodness.* Be- 
sides this point of difference, it may be added, that a re- 
demption attainable only by the philosophic few, could be 
of little interest or value to the mass of mankind. This is 
a “ limited atonement,” indeed! Pity, that having seen so 
far, the great philosopher should have seen no farther! That 
to the light of his own mighty intellect— mighty in compari- 
son with the powers of ordinary minds, yet how powerless 
to discover the mysteries of the kingdom of God—there 
should not have been added the brighter light of revelation ! 
One cannot wonder at the feeling which gave rise to the 
tradition, in the early days of the church, that Plato was met 
by our Savior when “ He descended into hell,” and re- 
ceived from him illumination, and pardon, and eternal life. 
Ackermann concludes his work thus : 


“ But is Platonism, as we have seen in so many ways, by its 
stamp of ideality, its religious elevation, and the exceeding beauty 
of its dialectic form, so adapted to awaken the admiration and en- 
thusiasm of the reflecting mind, and to win over to itself the hearts 
that yearn after the divine — how great, how infinitely great, must 
be the hidden might of that homely word which flowed from the 
poor life of Jesus! For, dispensing with the aid of those circum- 
stances which have given to Platonism so attractive a power, it yet 
drew together, in a short time, a larger church than Platonism 
could ever assemble; and, moreover, triumphantly outlasted, in 
Platonism itself, its worthiest and most powerful rival. And if 
there is confessedly, in the whole philosophic literature of ancient 
and modern times, no system that can be compared to Platonism, 
either for esthetic perfection of form, depth and richness of ideas, 
or for the lofty soarings of a divinely-kindled spirit, which we see 
in it—how incomparably high stands the despised religion of 
Jesus, when we find the noblest product of human art and wisdom 
so far beneath it !” 


* This Platonic idea of the negative character of moral evil, has re-appeared 
in various other systems, both ancient and modern. See the writings of Origen, 
S. Augustin, Schleiermacher, and the third and fourth volumes of Coleridge’s 
Literary Remains, passim. 
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Deeply interesting is it to contemplate the struggles of 
human reason after an end which it was destined never to 
attain; to see its dim and partial guesses, its earnest and 
repeated yearnings after the truth, which was hidden from 
it; to mark how it sometimes seems to approach the very 
verge of discovery, and then, as if drawn back by an unseen 
hand, to recede from it again, only to be anew shrouded in 
darkness! Such an interest, sad and painful, it is true, is 
excited by every attempt to scan the records of heathen an- 
tiquity, and to penetrate through the outward manifestation 
to the inner life. What wonders may lie locked up in those 
myths and mysteries, if we had but the key to unlock them! 
What revelations might be made to us by those seemingly 
fantastic and meaningless fables, if we could but see 
through them! And if, in the more plain and simple myths, 
we find a relation to human life, and a representation of 
human feelings and passions—as in the stories of Sisyphus 
and Tantalus, of Ixion and Prometheus—how reasonable is 
it Lo suppose, that in the more obscure fables there is also a 
distinct and profound meaning! 

But to return to Plato. We have exhibited the general 
course of the investigation pursued by Ackermann, and the 
result at which he arrives. In conformity with our original 
design, we should be glad to retrace the path, and dwell more 
minutely on some points in the inquiry; but finding this 
course inexpedient, by reason of the length to which our re- 
marks have already extended, we shall content ourselves 
with noticing one or two points in regard to Plato as a wri- 
ter, which may be of interest to those unacquainted with his 
works. 

It should be understood, that, in the preceding view, Ack- 
ermann has given us what may be called the concentrated 
essence of Platonism. It is not the product which would be 
obtained from a single reading of Plato’s writings, or even 
from a repeated reading ; but is rather the result of a double- 
refining process, requiring for its attainment not only a tho- 
rough and diligent study of the Platonic writings, but a power 
of penetrating into its very core, and laying bare its hidden 
germs, and half-developed tendencies. Let not, then, the 
unskilled reader imagine, that by taking down and turning 
over a volume or two of Plato’s works, or even by reading 
them all, he shall attain at once such a view as has been 
here presented, or, indeed, any clear and definite view at all. 
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Much more likely will he be to doubt whether Plato had any 
system himself, or whether, if he had, he meant to make it 
known. For he will find himself plunged in confusion and 
uncertainty. On most points, the opinion of the philosopher 
is to be got at, not froma single, detached passage, but from 
a careful collation of many different ones, scattered here and 
there through the different dialogues, often contradictory,* 
and which are to be put together and reconciled as well as 
may be. Then there are pages upon pages of the dialogue, 
in which the only business of one of the interlocutors is to 
vary the forms of saying yes and no; pages more in which 
the argument does not seein to advance a single step, but 
rather to return upon itself; and others still where the sub- 
ject of discussion is so trivial and common-place, that we are 
ready to fancy ourselves in the company of the school-men 
in the days of Duns Scotus and Abelard. Moreover, it is 
often the case that these discussions terminate in nothing, 
and leave us as wise as they found us, so far as any definite 
result is concerned, breaking off in the midst, just as our 
hopes are the strongest of a satisfactory solution.+ All these 
things prove great stumbling-blocks to the beginner in Plato, 
as we can testify from our own whilom experience, and as 
Ackermann himself is quite willing to admit. 


“ The feeling of extraordinary greatness will hardly be the first 
impression produced on us by the reading of Plato. Rather will 
it be that of deceived expectation. For it is generally the case, 
that the impression produced by objects whose renown for greatness 
or splendor is familiar to us, falls behind the expectation with 
which we approach them. Many persons, it is true, will not make 
this avowal, either to themselves or others, because they are 
ashamed to look without interest or emotion at objects which 
awaken a transport of enthusiasm in others. And this false shame 


* Tennemann enumerates some of these in his System der Platonischen Phi- 
losophie. “ In the Protagoras it appears as if he held the good and the agreea- 
ble for identical ; in the Gorgias this opinion is combated.” In the Cratylus he 
appears to favor the opinion that outward means of purification avail to the 
benefit of the soul; elsewhere he denies it. In the Hippias, he says, that those 
who lie and steal deliberately, are to be preferred to those who do it without 
thought; but elsewhere he asserts the opposite. In one place he says, that an 
action is good when it has good consequences; and in another, that we must do 
what is right, without reference to consequences. 

t+ There is one very convenient mode of getting rid of the difficulties in such 
a case, without loss of one’s reputation for discernment— a mode which has 
been tried upon other writers besides Plato, e. g.,S. T. Coleridge. It is to de- 
clare that the author in question has no system. 
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becomes only too easily an occasion of untruth; one counterfeits 
to himself and to others, emotions which he has never had.” 


A sin, alas! of which Plato is not the only occasion. This 
lying to oneself that we may lie without remorse to others, 
is but too common. But suppose that one has honesty 
enough to let his true sentiments be known, and moral 
strength enough to persevere in the study of Plato, in spite 
of the first unfavorable impression, it is certain that many of 
the repellent features we have mentioned will disappear en- 
tirely, all of them in a measure, and some will begin to appear 
as excellences and attractions. On this point we will hear 
Ackermann. What will be the first feature in Plato, he 
asks, which will rekindle the disappointed expectations of the 
reader? With the Germans he thinks it likely to be his 
moral earnestness and greatness, his love of the true and the 
good, his indignation against the base and the unworthy. 


“ To this first little germ of admiration or appreciation of the 
morally great in Plato, other elements are soon added, by the aid of 
which we attain to a better comprehension of his greatness as a 
writer and a philosopher. He who in a favorable state of mind 
enjoys a full and fresh contemplation of that incomparable image in 
the Pheedrus, of the span of horses, in the representation of the 
heavenly life of the soul, and who, with an undivided and unfettered 
spirit, surrenders himself to the impression which the wonderfully 
splendid and yet mysterious pomp of this image is suited to awaken, 
—will he not feel himself powerfully excited, and his whole soul 
penetrated as by spirit and fire? .... The high flight of the Pla- 
tonic inspiration of which we have heard — here we feel its living 
presence and power. The poetical fulness and beauty of style 
which appears to be wanting in some of his works, here meets us 
in all its splendor. The spiritual depth of his thoughts, which we 
do not so clearly perceive in some other parts of his writings — 
here it is revealed to us at once with an almost unfathomable rich- 
ness. 

“ What a successful overture is to a good piece of music, that is 
the Phedrus to Plato’s works. If the meaning and spirit of this 
dialogue has become clear to us, we shall soon find ourselves at 
home in the region of the Platonic spirit and striving, and learn to 
understand its peculiar excellences. For the deeper we penetrate 
into the contents of the Phedrus, the more plainly shall we perceive 
that it is by no means either the lofty enthusiasm or the poetically 
beautiful diction which exclusively or principally affects us, in the 
reading of this dialogue. Were it not so, our emotion would be 
rather a transient ebullition than a constantly increasing satisfaction 
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and enjoyment; but the latter is the case. .... With all the fire 
and flow of thought, what a collectedness and calm security! With 
this stream and pressure of images, what a clear and comprehensive 
course of thought! With all the deep earnestness of those old 
myths and philosophemes, what a fresh charm and grace in the re- 
presentation! In these creations of fancy, what truth! what na- 
ture! It is impossible that the inward state of one under the influ- 
ence of love should be more truly, vividly and accurately described, 
than is done in the Phzedrus. It is as if the consciousness of a lover 
had unfolded to us its hidden depths.” 


It is the less necessary, however, to adduce testimonies to 
the superlative beauty and grace of Plato’s style, inasmuch 
as this is a point universally conceded, even by his opponents. 
More to the purpose is it to remark with Ackermann, that this 
formal beauty is not a mere accidental circumstance, an ex- 
ternal ornament, which might or might not be present, but a 
necessary growth of the inward spirit of Platonism. At 
least, so would Plato himself have regarded it, for it was a 
part of his belief that every spiritual power constructs for it- 
self its body or outward manifestation; and that in propor- 
tion to the plastic force of the spiritual principle, will be the 
fitness and perfectness of the form in which it clothes itself. 
In contrast with this chaste harmony of development, which 
makes even the slightest ornament an organic product of the 
inner life, Ackermann dilates, with a warmth which he often 
exhibits on the same theme, on the faults of many modern 
writers, who, if they happen to possess any native fire, think 
proper to exhibit the whole on every occasion, in order that 
the spectators may be dazzled and overpowered by their bril- 
liancy ; and who, worse still, if they es not, contrive to 
make as great a blaze, and as much whizzing and fizzing with 
their few borrowed rockets, as if they had all Etna at their 
command. He who has suffered from such exhibitions is 
prepared to appreciate the simple and chaste beauty of the 
old classic style. 

As to the question on which so much has been written to 
so little purpose, why Plato adopted the dialogistic form, 
Ackermann gives a very simple solution thereof, namely, that 
he could not help it. 


‘Most writers upon Plato, even modern ones, express themselves 
upon this subject as if they regarded the form of the Platonic dia- 
logue as a matter of arbitrary choice, or a particular fancy of the 
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author. But this form is with Plato by no means a mere result of 
preference, it is the product of a philosophical necessity ; it is so 
conditioned by the spirit of Platonism, and hangs so organically 
together with the whole essence of its philosophy, that this would 
have been essentially different, had it beer presented in any other 
form. One need only reflect upon the significance of the Platonic 
dialectic for his whole system, in order to see this point clearly. Is 
thinking, according to Plato’s view, an inward conversation, the 
record of it of course becomes a dialogue; is dialectic the ground 
and summit of all philosophy, then can philosophy appear in no 
fitter form than in that of dialogue ; is philosophy a living power, 
which, battling the false and unworthy, goes through life aiding the 
true and the good to obtain appreciation and victory—then can 
this power and this conflict appear to advantage in no other species 
of style than in that which affords, by its mobility, a type of the 
living spirit, and which gives free scope to exposition and contra- 
diction.” 


The fact, also, that Plato’s dialogues so seldom lead to 
any satisfactory solution of the question proposed for discus- 
sion, admits of an equally clear explanation. His object was 
not to communicate truth whole, as it were, and in lumps, 
but to stimulate the minds of his readers to find it out for 
themselves by thinking. ‘This observation, so essential to 
the comprehension of Plato, is one which we owe to 
modern commentators,* as well as another, no less impor- 
tant one, that the Platonic dialogues form an organic whole, 
and are not to be regarded as separate and detached produc- 
tions. Schleiermacher was the first, we believe, to recognize 
this truth; and Ackermann, as might be expected from the 
character of his mind, presents it with great clearness. In 
the following passage we perceive a new instance of his wil- 
lingness to depreciate, not, perhaps, unduly, the moderns in 
comparison with the ancients. 


“ That Plato had to do with ¢he truth, and the whole truth, and 


* “OF Plato’s works, the larger and more valuable have all one common end, 
which comprehends and shines through the particular purpose of each several 
dialogue ; and this is to establish the sources, to evolve the principles, and to ex- 
emplify the art of method. This is the clue, without which it would be difficult 
to exculpate the noblest productions of the divine philosopher from the charge of 
being tortuous and labyrinthine in their progress, and unsatisfactory in their 
ostensible results... But with the clear insight that the object of the writer is 
not so much to establish any particular truth, as to remove the obstacles, the con- 
tinuance of which are preclusive of all truth, the whole scheme assumes a dif- 
ferent aspect, and justifies itself in all its dimensions.”— The Friend. Compare, 
also, Schleiermacher’s Introductions, ~* 
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that he did not set off upon the chase after so-called truths, and as 
soon as he had brought down one, diligently serve it up to the pub- 
lic in an ornamented dish, with an inviting (appetitlch) sauce, — 
that he does not do this is the source of the calm power which per- 
vades all his writings, and gives them a peculiar worth and meaning ; 
for it knits together all the separate and detached parts into one 
great and rounded whole. In order to feel the full peculiarity and 
excellence of such a mode of composition, let us look at the origina- 
ting cause of most works of our modern writers. ‘They commonly 
write upon whatever runs across their path or through their 
thoughts; the first subject that presents itself will answer, so it be 
adapted to exhibit their talents or acquirements in an advantageous 
light ; whether their single productions sustain any relation to each 
other, whether their works are a necessary birth of their inward 
thinking and knowing— this gives them little concern. They hit 
upon this or that subject, according as an impulse is given from 
without ; they construct out of their full magazines now here and 
now there a stately wall; but when they have built long and much, 
yet at the end nothing is done: there are long and broad bits of 
masonry, extending in different directions, but no perfect and finish- 
ed whole. 

Far otherwise is it with Plato’s works! They fit together by 
unobserved connections, and appear so related to each other and to 
their common end, that they form at last a magnificent temple, which 
receives its light from above through the arched ceiling.* ...... 
It is this distinguishing peculiarity of his works which prevents 
most readers from sympathizing at first in the admiration which 
ancient and modern times have awarded him. One rarely attains 
to the understanding and enjoyment of single dialogues, so long as 
they are read singly and successively. On the contrary, one often 
feels that he knows not what to make of them; on which account we 
find among scholiasts and commentators of all times such wide and 
irreconcilable differences of opinion, as to the proper aim and 
ground-thought of each dialogue. The understanding of single 
parts in Plato becomes possible only from the understanding of the 
whole. Only when one has gained the point where the threads 
from different directions meet and unite, can one explain those di- 
rections and find out where he is (sich in thnen orientiren.) It is 
with Plato’s works as with every great and noble symphony; we 
do not perceive its worth and beauty till we contemplate it as a 
symphony, in its whole and perfect life; for its single parts, played 
by different instruments, are not only misunderstood, but often im- 

ress us disagreeably, because we do not perceive the meaning 
which they have in relation to the whole. Nor is it otherwise with 


* It is to be understood, of course, that this unity is to be found in the general 
spirit rather than the minute parts of the whole, and that it is a product of Plato’s 
genial power rather than of a distinct determination and effort. 
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the greatest of all symphonies, that of the world’s history. The 
eye which contemplates the All of things, rests with pleasure on 
the moving picture, the single and out-jutting points of which con- 
fuse and harass us short-sighted creatures.” 


But that which, after all, ought to recommend Plato most 
strongly to all those who have a horror of mere “ unprofita- 
ble speculations,” is, that his philosophy was designed to be 
eminently practical, and to mould and remodel life. He 
does not philosophize for the sake of philosophizing, or seek 
truth that he may lock it up in a casket and boast of the 
possession.* He philosophizes in the interests of morality, 
and it was only because he believed a complete system of 
speculative truth to be essential to the highest attainments in 
virtue — because he believed that knowledge ts power, in a far 
higher and deeper sense than is commonly given to those 
words, that he expended so much time and thought on the 
completion of such a system. Believing, as he did, that the 
knowledge of the good necessarily leads to its practice, that 
sin is the result of error, and that if all men could be en- 
lightened, all men would become virtuous, he could not do 
otherwise than seek to prepare the way for the dissemination 
and reception of truth. In support of this opinion we quote 
the following passage from Tenneman’s System der Platonis- 
chen Philosophie : 

« The consideration of the corrupt manners, the prevalent 
evils and disorders of civil society, and the distractions of 
the state— which had kept him back from political life —ex- 
cited his mind unceasingly to the investigation of the causes 
of this evil in human nature, and of the means by which it 
might be remedied. A continued reflection led to the con- 
viction that not Athens alone, but all other states known to 
him, needed a reformation which should not merely improve 
this or that part, but should extend itself through the whole 
constitution of the state; because the laws, the customs, 
and the moral and religious convictions implanted by educa- 
tion, had lost their purity and their influence. From all these 
investigations came this result, that without philosophy such 


* “ Plato’s system,” remarks Dr Ritter, “ did not differ essentially from some 
other of the heathen systems, those of the east, for instance, in the end which it 
proposed to itself, namely, the restoration or regeneration (/«i/) of man, but in the 
means by which it sought to accomplish this end, namely, by an active practice 
of virtue, rather than by secluded contemplation of the Divinity, and ecstatic 
raptures in solitude, 
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a reform was not possible; that the ills of humanity never 
will cease, until, through philosophy, the ee ge of right 
and wrong, both as respects individuals and states, are 
unfolded and established ... Plato regarded the estab- 
lishment of a science of ethics, which he names the science 
of the good, or of the bad, as the highest and weightiest aim 
of philosophy. Yet he did not exclude the interests of theo- 
retical knowledge from those of practical reason, but united 
both by subordinating the first to the second... Thus all 
his thinking and philosophizing set out from, and aimed at, 
one point. He sought to bring all departments of practical 
knowledge into a systematically arranged whole.’”’* 

In quoting from a work like the present, one hardly knows 
where to stop. We should like much to make still farther 
extracts ; to present to our readers Ackermann’s remarks on 
Plato’s power of consecutive thinking, on his irony, his 
alleged sentimentality, and on the true meaning of the much- 
abused Platonic Ideas. Not that the author undertakes to 
give a neat and comprehensive definition of these same ideas, 
which shall make all plain, or, in his own words, to “ drop 
the quintessence of the matter into a definition-spoon and 


* The popular error respecting Plato is directly met and refuted in this passage, 
to which it would be easy to add others, of similar purport, from various writers. 
Indeed, no one acquainted with Plato’s works would hesitate to admit the posi- 
tion here taken. Yet how often do we hear the Platonic philosophy described as 
a mystical and shadowy system, made up of abstruse and useless speculations, 
and entirely theoretical, not to say visionary in its character. If by practical, 
and wseful, be meant that which contributes alone to the physical comforts or ne- 
cessities of man, there is justice in denying to Platonism any claim to such 
epithets. But may there not be practical benefits of a still higher nature — bene- 
fits rendered to the soul instead of the body? Weconfessthat we have been sur- 
— to find a man of so much genius as Macaulay, drawing a parallel between 

lato and Lord Bacon, very much to the disadvantage of the former, because he 
did not discover a cure for the toothache, or invent the safety-lamp. ‘“ To sum up 
the whole,” he says, “ we should say that the aim of the Platonic philosophy 
was to exalt man into a god. The aim of the Baconian philosophy was to foal 
vide man with what he requires while he continues to be man. The aim of the 
Platonic philosophy was to raise us far above vulgar wants. The aim of the 
Baconian philosophy was to supply our vulgar wants. The former aim was 
noble, but the latter was attainable.” It may be so; and if so, we can but sey, 
with one of old, malo cum Platone errare. We would rather aim unsuccessfully 
at a higher object, than attain alow one. To aim atalofty end ennobles. It is 
better to fly towards heaven, even if our wings fail us before we reach it, than to 
grovel on the earth. And we conclude with another passage from the same 
parallel which we have just cited, regarding it as the highest eulogy which can 
be pronounced on the Grecian sage. “ He (Plato) was not content with deter- 
ring from theft a man who still continued to be a thief at heart, with restraining 
a man who hated his mother from beating his mother. The only obedience on 
which he set much value was the obedience which an enlightened understanding 
yields to reason, and which a virtuous disposition yields to the precepts of 
virtue.’ 
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administer it to the learner —a process which, if it were 
possible, would make the study of philosophy very conve- 
nient and easy.” But for the very reason that he does not 
attempt this, and gives us only a “ few finger-points” to- 
wards the right path, his directions are the more valuable 
and trustworthy. 

In quitting our subject, we would say, to those of our 
readers who have leisure and ability for the prosecution of 
such studies, and who feel impelled to seek a farther ac- 
quaintance with Plato—go on. Even if you do not at first 
find that help from him which you seek, yet you may surely 
take the word of thousands who have gone before you, that 
a persevering study will furnish those aids to thoughtfulness, 
self-acquaintance, and true wisdom, which you may require. 
We are not deterred from saying this by the recollection that 
there are minds so inveterately Aristotelian that they will find 
no congenial elements in Platonism; because it may be 
safely taken for granted that such persons will not be in- 
duced, either by our exhortations, or by any other excite- 
ment, to pursue the study. In the meantime, there is one 
consolation which may support us under the grievous 
affliction of not being able to make all men see with our 
eyes; namely, that “ the truth endureth, and is always 
strong; it shall live and conquer for ever more.” 
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WE propose, in the following paper, to direct our inquiries 
to the very earliest age of English poetry — to the time, even, 
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when the Angle roamed in his native wood on the continent, 
and hence it may be necessary for us to state, as briefly as 
possible, some leading historical facts, in order that the 
reader who is not familiar with Saxon history, may see that 
we are fairly entitled to claim all the Anglo-Saxon remains as 
English, even though written before they left the continent. 

The foundation of the Anglo-Saxon confederacy was laid 
by these tribes, speaking the Low German, as it is now some- 
times called. (1.) The Jutes, who gained a foothold in 
Kent, and some of the islands on the coast, about A. D. 449. 
They afterwards obtained possession of a part of Hamp- 
shire. (2.) The Saxons. ‘These laid the foundations of three 
kingdoms: (a) the South-Saxons, or South-Sax, now Sussex, 
about A. D. 491. (+) The West-Saxons, or West-Seaxe, 
including Berks, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and a part 
of Hampshire and Cornwall, about A. D. 519. (c) The 
Kast-Saxons, or East-Sax, now Esser, including Essex, 
Middlesex, (Middle-Sax,) and a part of Hertfordshire, about 
A. D. 527. (3.) The Angle, or Engle, who gained a foothold 
in Britain, and laid the foundation of the kingdom of Angle, 
since East-Anglia, including Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and 
a part of Bedfordshire, about A. D. 527. Other kingdoms 
were subsequently established, until the whole of what now 
forms England had been subjected to the rule of these foreign 
invaders. 

The Angles migrated so numerously, as to leave their for- 
mer country destitute of inhabitants. They gave their new 
residence the name of Engla-land, subsequently contracted 
to England. ‘The Angles, or Englen, became, therefore, ex- 
tinct on the continent ; and consequently the present English 
are their only successors. All remains of the literature of 
that tribe, may, therefore, with the utmost propriety, be called 
English. After the migration of the Saxons to Britain, those 
in Britain were called Saxons, and those on the continent, 
Old Saxons. Subsequently, on the union of the several 
kingdoms, the two leading tribes, the Angles and the Saxons, 
gave name and character to the whole, and have since borne 
the title of Anglo-Saxon. Hence, also, it follows, that all 
the productions of the Saxons anterior to their migration into 
England, belong equally to the English and the Saxon. The 
remains of the early literature of these tribes are few, but 
such as have come down to us, are clearly entitled to a place 
among the early English productions. At present we are 
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only concerned with English poetry and poets, among which 
we rank the Angle, the Saxon, and the Anglo-Saxon. 

But at the very outset of a history of poetry and poets, 
the inquiry presents itself, What is poetry? To this inquiry 
various answers have been given, some quite suitable to 
our purpose, and others wholly foreign to the object of our 
present inquiry. We shall state, therefore, distinctly, but 
briefly, what is that characteristic to be found in all poetry, 
which will be the main object of the brief history con- 
tained in this article. But to do this, we must attend a mo- 
ment to the philosophy and manner of its production. 

If we carefully consider the manner in which the voice 
proceeds from the glottis, we shall find that it does not con- 
tinue to flow in a current of uniform size and force, but that 
it comes out in waves, or swells, so to speak. This is de- 
pendent, partly, at least, upon the process of inhaling and 
exhaling ; perhaps, partly on the intermittent muscular action 
of that mechanism which produces vocal sounds. Now, it 
will be evident, at first sight, that a word spoken on the 
wave, or in the swell of the voice, will be uttered with greater 
force than one spoken in another part of the column of vocal 
sound. Such a syllable is said to be accented. More pro- 
perly, it would be said to receive a syllabic emphasis. These 
accents naturally occur at regular intervals; generally on 
every other, or at farthest, on every third syllable, pro- 
ducing a measured cadence, which is called rhythm. Hence 
we derive the following definitions. 

RuyYTHM, or POETRY, is that arrangement of heavy and 
light, or accented and unaccented syllables, which causes 
them to succeed each other in a systematic order, generally 
by twos or threes. In other words, poetry is the genuine 
language of animated nature, expressed in words whose 
heavy and light syllables correspond with the natural waves 
of the voice. Hence why it is so universally admired — 
why it abounds to such an extent in the literature of half- 
civilized nations ; and also, why we may be interested in the 
recitation of poetry of which we do not understand a word. 

Ruyme is made when the words or syllables of certain 
corresponding rhythmical measures agree in sound. 

But rhythm is of two kinds. First, that which depends upon 
the quantity or time of the syllables, as in the Greek, Latin, 
and Sanscrit ; second, that which depends upon the accent, 
as in the Gothiclanguages. In the accentualrhythms, rhyme is 
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always found, and no nation, it is believed, has adopted the 
first, without also adopting the last. In the accentual rhythm 
there are three elements of rhyme: first, the vowels ; second, the 
initial consonants; third, the final consonants; or, uniting all, 
fourth, the whole word. ‘The different position of these syl- 
lables has given rise to several species of rhyme, all of which 
we shall briefly notice. 

1. Perfect Rhyme is made when all the three elements of a 
rhyming syllable are combined. This is called rich rhyme by 
the French, and is much sought after. It is also desirable 
with them, that some of the letters of the preceding syllables 
should be alike. 

“ Then feir nocht 
Nor heir nocht.”— Kine JaMes, 


Je vous veux devant elle expliquer sa naissance ; 
Vous verrez s’il le faut remettre en sa puzssance.”—Racinx. 


The perfect rhyme is generally discountenanced in Eng- 
lish, except in double or triple rhymes, when the light or un- 
accented syllables should rhyme perfectly. 

* Then come | ere a min | wt’s gone, 
For the Jong summer’s day 


Puts her wings | swift as lin | nets on, 
For hieing away.”—C.are. 


2. Alliteration is when only the initial sounds of words 
correspond. ‘This pervades all the earlier Saxon and Eng- 
lish poetry. The rules for regulating this species of verse 
are thus laid down by Rask, (A. S. Grammar, § 423-432.) 
In every alliterative couplet there must be three (and no 
more) syllables beginning with the same letter, two in the 
first section, and one in the last section. It is also to be ob- 
served, that the rhyming letters must always begin accented 
syllables. The rhyming letter of the second section is called 
the chief letter, and must be the first accented syllable in the 
section. The others are called sub-letters, and must begin 
the accented syllables of the first section. Thus Beowulf, 
2: 17.— 


“ba Wes efter Wiste Ther was | after the feast 
Wop up-a-hafen. A cry up-raised.” 


But if the chief letter is a vowel, the sub-letter must also be 
a vowel; yet, if possible, not the same. Thus Beowulf, 
1: 118.— 


“ Eotenas and Ylfe Giants and elves 
and Orceas. and spectres.” 
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This account of the principles of Anglo-Saxon versification, 
of which Rask supposed himself the discoverer, is but little, 
if any thing more, than a transcript of the rules given by 
Oxtaus Wormivs, (a learned Dane, who died 1654,) in his 
Literatura Danica, for Icelandic verse. And the same rules, 
in substance, had been given in the Hdttalykill, or “ Key to 
Versification,” by Snorro Sturlson, three hundred years be- 
fore. It was, however, suggested, soon after the appearance 
of Rask’s grammar, by Rev. Dr. Boswortn, (A. S.Grammar, 
Svo. London: 1823,) and it has since been proved by 
Guest, (Hist. Eng. Rhyth.) that this account is better suited 
to the Icelandic, than to the Anglo-Saxon. A better account 
of the matter is given by Guest, in the work which stands at 
the head of this article. 

(a2) Every alliterative couplet has two accented syllables, 
with the same initial consonants, one in each section. 

(b) Often, especially in the larger couplets, the first section 
has two such syllables. This custom grew up gradually, 
but after the ninth century may be considered as a Jaw. 

(c) Sometimes, though rarely, the second section has two 
such syllables. This point is denied by Rask, but it is clearly 

roved and sustained by Guest. 

(d) The absence of consonants satisfies the alliteration; 
consequently no correspondence was here sought. Whether 
an effort was made to avoid it, as Rask declares, is a matter 
of doubt. 

3. Vowel Rhyme occurs when the vowels agree in sound, 
no regard being paid to the consonants. This has never 
been used in English, but was common in Hiberno-Celtic. 

4. Consonantal [thyme occurs when the consonants agree in 
sound, no regard being paid to the vowels. When both the 
initial and final consonants correspond, it is called full conso- 
nantal rhyme. 

5. Modern Alliterative Rhyme. This has been confounded 
with alliteration, but it differs from it, as that regarded only 
the initial consonants, while this regards initial syllables. 

6. Final Rhyme. This is made by the agreement of the 
vowels and final consonants; and constitutes our common 
rhyme. It forms a principal characteristic of the middle and 
modern English poetry. 

The origin of final rhyme is involved in much obscurity, and 
has given rise to considerable-discussion. ask tells us that 
Jinal rhyme has been used in Anglo-Saxon up to the earliest 
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periods ; but the evidence is insufficient to sustain the posi- 
tion. The only Anglo-Saxon poem in which final rhyme is 
observed, is known among Saxonists as “* Conybeare’s Rhy- 
ming Poem.” It is supposed to belong to the tenth century. 
We make a single extract, to show the manner in which this 
singular poem was constructed : 


** Gold Gear-wade: Gold decked me, 
Gim hwearf ade: Gems flew about me, 
Since Sear-wade: Wealth made a bulwark, 
Sib near-wade. Kinsmen closed around me.” 


Some instances of final rhyme are found in earlier English 
poems, but in none is it generally observed. The earliest 
poem in any Gothic dialect, known to have final rhyme as a 
general characteristic, is Otfrid’s Evangely, written in Old 
German about A. D. 870. This was first published at 
Easle, 1571, and subsequently at Bonn, 1821, and again in 
1831, under the title of Krist : 


“ Séhet these fogala, See these fowls, 
Thie hiar fliagent 6bana. That here fly above, 
Zi dkare sie ni gangent, To the field they no gang, 
Ioh ouh uuiht ni spinnent. And also aught no spin.” 


But there were rhyming poems written in Latin, by English- 
men, considerably earlier than this. ‘They are found in Ald- 
helm, Boniface, Bede, and Alcuin, from A. D.'700 to 750, which 
shows that this species of versification was then universally 
known. In other words, the final rhyme was frequently used 
in Latin poetry, long before its introduction into any Gothic 
dialect ; hence it must have been copied from the Latin of 
those days into English. One of the earliest specimens of 
final rhyme of which we have any knowledge, is found in 
one of the Cottonian manuseripts, in a letter ascribed to Pope 
Damasus, who lived in the fourth century ; it has an inter- 
woven rhyme in addition to final rhyme: 


“ Cartula nostra ¢ibi portat, Rainolde, salutes ; 
Pauca videbis 742, sed non mea dona refutes: 
Dulcia sunt anime solatia que tibi mando, 

Sed possunt minime nisi serves hee operando,” etc. 


At a later period this interlaced rhyme was carried still 


further, as in the following extract from the works of Theo- 
datus, in the tenth century : 


“ Pauper amabilis et venerabilis est benedictus, 
Divis invtilis insatiabilis est maledictus,” etc. 
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But where did those who wrote in Latin, obtain final rhyme, 
as it does not belong to the classic period? This question 
can only be answered by probabilities, as there is no history 
on the subject. It seems probable, then, that the Latinists 
of that age borrowed it from the Celts. The earliest Irish 
poems, some of which are more than twelve hundred years 
old, have all final rhyme, and we know that the Welch used 
it as early as the sixth century. We give a single verse 
from the life of Patrick, written about 600, in which every 
line has the same rhyme : 


“ An cath fechto i m-Beatron, The battle fought in Bethoron, 
Fri tuait Canan la mac Nua, ’Gainst Canaan-folk by Mc Nun, 
Assuith in grian fri Gabon When sat the sun over Gabaon 
Asseadh at fet littre dun. As Scripture records to us.” 


These rhymes have been carried to a wonderful extent by 
the Welch; so that we sometimes find as many as thirty 
lines rhyming to the same syllable, and yet having no two 
syllables alike. Now, we know that the Celts used the 
final rhyme at least two centuries before the Goths ; that the 
Anglo-Saxons were the first Gothic race that employed it; 
that they were in immediate contact with the Celts; that 
their language is deeply tinged with Celtic words, and that 
their grammar has been influenced by the Celtic. And why 
not, then, their poetry? Every presumption is in favor of 
this conclusion; and as nothing contradicts the supposition 
we must regard it as proved. 

(7.) Middle rhyme is that which exists between the last ac- 
cented syllables of two sections of a couplet. At one period 
it was very popular, but has now pretty much gone into 
disuse, except in the lightest kinds of verse. Yet Coleridge 
has sometimes employed it with great effect: 


“ And now there came both mist and snow, 

And it grew wond’rous cold ; 

And ice | mast-high | came float | ing dy, 
As green as emerald. 

The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around ; 

It crack’d | and growl’d d roar’d | and how'd | 
Like noises in a swourt: 


(8.) Line rhyme, or, as it is sometimes called, sectional 
rhyme, is that which exists between the syllables contained 
in the same section. This species of rhyme seems to have 
been an addition to the old Gothic mode of alliteration; and 
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the law observed was, that consonantal rhyme was sufficient 
in the first section or couplet ; while in the last both vowels 
and consonants must correspond. This species of rhyme 
admits of an immense number of varieties. Only a few 
were known to the Anglo-Saxons, and we have not space to 
describe the rest. The first and most simple form of sec- 
tional rhyme, was made in sections of two accents: 


“ Sar and Sor | ge: Pain and sorrow 

Sust browedon. And sulphur bore them.” —C zpMon. 
“ Frod | ne and god | ne: The wise and good 

Feder Unwines. Father Unwin.”—Czpmon. 


Skill | mixt with wil? | : is he that teaches best.”—'Tusser. 


“ Light | ly and bright | ly: breaks away 
The morning from her mantle grey.” —Byron. 


“ They rush’d | and push’d |: and blood out-gush’d.”—Burns. 


“ba Weron gesette : They were y-set 
Wide and side. A-wide and far.” —C £DMoN. 
“ Ofer Lichomen: Over the body 
Len | ne and sen | ne. Weak and sluggish.” —ALFRED: 


Good husbandmen: must moil | and toil.”—'Tussrr. 


— “ And said he wolde 
Hire lemmen be: whether she wol | de or nol | de.” —-CHaucer. 


9. Unaccented rhyme. We have seen, that, as a general 
principle, every rhyming syllable must be accented. This, 
however, cannot take place when the rhyme is double or 
triple in short sections. Thus, in some of the later Anglo- 
Saxon poems, we find final rhyme, middle rhyme, line 
rhyme, and alliteration, all crowded into sections with only 
two accents : 


* Flah | - mah Fi } te’: The arrow-man fighteth, 
Flan | man hwi | ted, The archer-man rageth: 
Burg | sorg bi | ted: The burrow-care biteth, 

Bald | old pwi | ted, The bold elder wasteth, 
Wrac | - fac wrid | ad: The vengeance-hour tort’reth, 
Wrad | a3 smi | ted, The anger-oath smiteth.” 


“ ConyBEARE’s Ruyminc Poem.” 


Instances of this kind, also, occur in Caedmon, and the 
earlier Saxon-English poets. In such cases, the second 
rhyming syllable does not receive any accent. When this 
occurs in modern English poetry, the unaccented syllables 
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should rhyme perfectly. This, however, is to be understood 
of the pronounced, not of the written syllable, as many vowels 
change their sounds when rendered light by a preceding 
accent. 

10. Doubly accented rhyme. This name has been given to 
rhymes in ation and ition, and some other suffixes, when the 
chief accent of the rhyme was on the root, with a secondary 
accent on a syllable of the suffix. 


* What ne | deth gre | ter: dil | a-¢a | ti-on | ? 
I say by treatise and ambassatrie, 
And by | the po | pes: me | di-a | ti-on | 
They,been accorded.”—Cuaucer. 


**'When they | next wake | : all this | di-vis | z-on | , 
Shall seem | a dream |: and fruit | iess vis | i-on | .”—SHaksPEare. 


“ Skip | per | stand back | :’tis age | that nour | ish-eth | 
But youth | in la | dies eyes |: that flour | ish-eth | .”—SHAKsPEARE. 


11. Inverse rhyme is that which exists between the last ac- 
cented syllable of the first section, and the first accented 
syllable of the second section. It is doubtful whether this 
ever occurred in the Anglo-Saxon, but it is common in Hig- 
gins, and Spencer, and Baldwin, and Shakspeare, and others 
of an early period. It is probably an invention of that age. 


“ These steps | doth reach | : 
And leach | ther shall | 
To come | by thrift | : 
To shift | with-all | ."—Tsser. 


These several species of rhyme are the foundation, it is 
believed, of all the different rhymes in our language. In 
all, the following rules have been observed : 

1. The accents, or heavy syllables of a couplet, must be 
separated by one or two light, or unaccented syllables, but never 
by more than two; nor begin or end with more than two un- 
accented syllables. 

2. No section can have more than three, nor less than two 
accents. 

These rules are at variance with some laid down by Rask 
for Anglo-Saxon poetry; but being founded in the very na- 
ture of speech, and flowing from the philosophy of utterance, 
it is impossible they should not be correct. Thus in the 
following section, which has five accents: 


‘(En | ne hef | de he swa | swith | ne geworht | ne.” 
One had he so mighty wrought. 
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Rask would give but one, telling us to pronounce the first 
six syllables without any accent, and giving the alliterative 
syllable swith the only accent of the line. Yet the utterance 
of the line in this manner is wholly impracticable. In some 
instances two accented syllables occur in connection. But 
in these cases, the sense of the passage, as well as the ease 
of reading, requires a suspensive pause between them. 

The rhythmical pauses of our poetry are, three ; the final, 
the middle, and the sectional. In Anglo-Saxon the rhythmical 
pauses, or stops, were identical with the grammatical, or em- 
phatic pauses, and the final or middle stop always coincided 
with the end of a sentence, ora member of asentence. And 
though this rule is often violated, it is founded in good sense, 
and ought to be regarded. The middle pause was marked 
in the old poets, and is now found in the MSS. of Chaucer. 
It has no visible index in the present mode of writing poetry. 

Another point deserving of particular notice in a history 
of poetry, is the character of our rhythms. In pronouncing 
an accented syllable, more time is employed than in pro- 
nouncing a light or unaccented syllable. Consequently, the 
greater the number of accents, the slower the motion of the 
verse ; and the less the number of accents, the more rapid 
is its motion. Hence the triple metre is much better adapted 
to light and quick movements than the common measure. It 
was a want of attention to this fact that led Pope to suppose 
that his long lines represented swift motion. His favourite 
example was : 


* Notso | when swift | Camil | la scours | the plain | ; 
Flies o’er | th’ un-ben | ding corn | : and skims | along | the main | .” 


With which compare : 


“ Mer | ri-ly mer | rily shall | I live now | , 
Un | der the blos | som that hangs | on the bough | .’—Suaxspeare. 
And also contrast the following, in which the common 
measure begins with an accented syllable: 


“ When | the Brit | ish war | rior queen | , 
Bleed | ing from | the Ro | man rods | , 
Sought | with an | indig | nant mien | , 
Coun | sel of | her coun | try’s gods | ,” etc.—Cowrer. 


The flow of our poetic lines is also influenced very much 
by the literal elements of which the lines are composed, and 
which depends upon the aptitude of certain articulations to 
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express certain ideas. This point has been examined to a 
considerable extent, but yet offers an unexplored field. The 
fact has been observed, but the reason of it remains to be 
shown. And this must probably be sought in that founda- 
tion-question in language—Why do words mean as they do, and 
not otherwise ? 

The earliest Anglo-Saxon rhythms were few and simple, 
the verse seldom containing more than four accents. In the 
seventh century, however, the verse of six accents had be- 
come common. In Beowulf, and other Anglo-Saxon war- 
songs, it is very rare indeed that more than four accents 
occur in averse. And it is here we see the benefit of initial 
rhyme, or alliteration, to the best advantage. In these, the 
second section almost invariably begins a sentence, and the 
line itself with an alliterative letter, and consequently takes 
an accent, giving those rhythms an abrupt and forcible charac- 
ter. This peculiarity made the end of the first section of a 
couplet a suitable and convenient place for the close of a 
sentence ; and accordingly we find more sentences in the 
Anglo-Saxon war-songs ending in the middle, than at the 
end of acouplet: This alliteration is now seldom, if ever 
used. And even inthe middle English the rule for the regu- 
lation of metrical pauses seems to have undergone a change, 
so that we find the final pause of a couplet marking the end 
of the sentence, instead of the middle pause, as in Anglo- 
Saxon. There was abundant time for such change, as we 
know of no alliterative poem in English, for more than two 
centuries before William and the Werwolf, written about A. 
D. 1360. 

The “ psalm metres” of the present day, seem to have 
been derived from the old church hymns, written in Latin, 
from the fourth to the middle centuries. The main differ- 
ence between the two consists in the addition of final rhyme. 
The oldest of these metres date back as far as the twelfth or 
thirteenth centuries, and ordinarily consisted of seven ac- 
cents, four in the first section, and three in the last section of 
acouplet. The ‘“ common metre” of our hymn books is the 
lineal descendant of this ancient and general, whence it has 
been called, common metre. In the sixteenth century another 
accent was added to this metre, giving four accents to each 
section of a couplet, and thus gave rise to our present long 
metres. 'The Alexandrine, or verse of six accents, came into 
use in the twelfth century, and was a very popular mode of 
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versification in the succeeding centuries, and many of the 
romance writers employ it to good effect. Out of this arose 
the “ short metre,” soon after 1500. The verse of five ac- 
cents, which very generally prevailed in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, seems to have been copied from the Romance of the 
Troubadours. At any rate, it had been used in the Romance 
of Oc, at least two hundred, and as Raynouard supposes, 
three hundred years before its introduction into English 
poetry. The metre generally known as blank verse, is a 
metre of five accents without rhyme. This we owe to 
Henry, earl of Surrey, who probably introduced it from 
Italy. It has been immortalized by the genius of Milton. 

These are the principal, if not all of the ancient metres. 
But there are a few others, though more modern than the 
works of any poet we shall have occasion to mention, 
yet deserving of notice even in this brief sketch of English 
poetry. The leading verse not mentioned, is that sometimes 
called the tumbling metre. This is thus described by King 
James in his “‘ Reulis and Cautelis:” ‘“* Ze mon obeserve 
that thir tumbling verse flowis not on that fassoun, as the 
otheris dois. For all otheris keipis the reule, quilk I gave 
before, to wit, the first fute short, the second lang and so 
furth. Quhairas thir hes twa short and one lang throuch all 
the lyne guhen they keip ordour; albeit the maist part of 
thame be out of ordour, and keipis na kynde nor reule of 
flowing, and for that cause are callit tumbling verse.” This 
metre was common in some of the psalm metres of the thir- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Out of the preceding kinds of verse arose the stave, which 
is a portion of a song or poem, containing a given number of 
verses, arranged according to some given law, and ending 
with a period, or at least with some important division of a 
sentence. When two or more staves are knit together into 
one, the compound stave is called a “stanza.” There was no 
proper stave in the Anglo-Saxon, owing probably to the mode 
in which the metrical pauses were distributed, and the sub- 
serviency of the final to the middle pause. But it was in- 
troduced, or grew up, perhaps, in the tenth century, and was 
used to some extent in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Out of this arose several species of verse ; as the “ ryme 
cowee,”’ as it was called by Robert Brunne, or “ tail-rhyme,” 
as itis now called. This seems to have been originally 
written with two short lines within a brace, and a third short 
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line without the brace. The verse of six lines, rhyming the 
first and second, the fourth and fifth, and the third and sixth, 
seems to have grown out of this * cowee.” Also the 
“ rye entercance,” of the same author, in which the first 
and third, the second and fourth syllables rhyme with each 
other, and soon. Out of the same, also, arose that species 
of verse known by the name of the wheel and burthen. By the 
burthen is meant the return of the same words at the close of 
each stave ; and by the wheel, the return of a marked and 
peculiar rhythm. A very short and abrupt wheel and 
burthen is sometimes called a bob. 

Having taken this brief view of the external history of 
English poetry, we shall proceed to give an account of those 
English poets that lived anterior to the time of Chaucer. A 
few of them deserve, and at some future time may receive, 
amore extended notice than can be given in this place. Our 
— object is to give an account of each in their chrono- 
ogical order. We begin with the 


ENGLISH POETS OF THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


Tue TRAVELLER’s Sonc.— This poem professes to record 
the wanderings of a certain Gleeman, who describes himself 
as the cotemporary of Eaormanic, the celebrated king of 
East-Goten, and tla, king of the Huns. Now as Eaormanic 
died A. D. 375, and tla did not come to the throne until 
433, these wanderings must have lasted nearly or quite sixty 
years, and consequently the song have been written or com- 
pleted when the author was about eighty. The Gleeman was 
not by birth an Engle-man, but belonged to the Myrgings, a 
Gothic race, dwelling on the confines of the Engle and the 
Swefe, neither of which had then migrated, but held their 
position on the Baltic, as in the days of Tacitus. At an early 
age the Gleeman accompanied Ealdhild, daughter of Eadwine 
the lord of the Myrgings, to the court of Eaormanic. Here 
his skill on the harp brought him into notice and gained him 
great favor. While there, he visited the lords of East-Goten, 
and such of the Slavish and Finnish tribes as were subject 
to them. Subsequently he visited Italy with Ealfwine, a 
son of Eadwine, as it would seem, under Alaric when he 
made his inroad into that country, about A.D. 401. From 
thence he travelled east, visiting the Medes, Persians, Assy- 
rians, Idumeans, and even the Hindoos. 
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But though the Gleeman was not an Engle, or English- 
man, by birth, he lived on the very borders of the Engles, 
and wrote his poetry in English, or, as we now call it, Anglo- 
Saxon. The introduction to the poem is the work of another 
hand, an Englishman who had not left the continent, and it 
is preserved in an English manuscript. The presumption, 
therefore, is, that he spent much time among the Engles, and 
that his descendants joined in the invasion and settlement of 
Britain. 

The rhyme of this poem is alliterative and very uniform, 
few lines occurring without it. The accents of the verse are 
five, three in the first section and two in the second, though 
the-order is inverted in some instances. Line rhyme and 
unaccented final rhyme are occasionally met with in this 
poem, as also in Beowulf and the fall of Finnes-burh; but 
whether accidental or not is uncertain. The text of this poet 
has been printed by Conybeare, with a literal version in 
Latin, and also by Thorpe, in his edition of Beowulf; anda 
portion of it is given by Guest, in his second volume. An 
English translation was made by Conybeare, but he did not 
live to publish it, and his version is quite faulty. A peculiar- 
ity of this poem is the air of probability and the seeming his- 
torical accuracy which pervades it. We see here none of 
the fable which soon afterwards enveloped the names of the 
persons mentioned. 

Breowutr. This poem, in its present form, belongs to 
this century, though the manuscripts contain a few passages 
supposed to relate to a subsequent period. These passages 
are references to Christianity, which was introduced among 
the Saxons after they came to England. That these allusions 
are the work of a later date is possible, and, perhaps, proba- 
ble; yet by no means certain. The author of the work is 
also unknown, and the time of its composition is variously as- 
signed, from the first to the sixth century. The internal evi- 
dence points to Angle as its place, and to about A. D. 450, 
as the probable time of its composition. 

But there is a serious difficulty connected with the author- 
ship of this poem, and the time of its composition. This 
arises from the fact that scholars are not agreed whether it is 
a mythic epie or a real piece of history. Most scholars, how- 
ever, seem to consider it as a historical legend. This was 
the opinion of Mr. Kemste, the latest editor of Beowulf, in 
1835, when he published the text; but in 1837, when he 
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published a translation and glossary, he renounced that opi- 
nion, and devoted fifiy pages to disprove it. Mr. Kemble 
has brought a large mass of evidence from the northern my- 
thology to sustain this opinion, and, as it seems to us, very 
appropriately. But the strongest evidence, to our minds, of 
its mythic or allegorical character, is the poem itself. Re- 
garded as a piece of veritable history, it belongs to about 
450—regarded as a myth, it probably received its pre- 
sent form about 450, though treating of things which trans- 
pired a long time before, or which are, perhaps, imaginary. 

The style of its composition is like that of the Traveller’s 
Song. It is alliterative, but very many of the first sections 
have only one alliterative letter, and not unfrequently it is 
altogether wanting. The rhythm is short, abrupt, bold, and 
expressive, and much of it highly sublime. We can give 
only a brief extract: 


* Be-beorh the pone bealo-ni’, Bear from thee this baleful strife— 


Beo-wulf leofa, Beloved Beowulf— 

secg betsta, First of warriors, 

and pe pet selre ge-ceos, And choose for thyself 

ece redas ; Eternal benefits ; 

ofer-hyda ne gym, Care not for pride, 

mere cenepa ; Illustrious champion, 

nu is bines megnes blud Now the glory of thy strength, 
ane hwile, Is for a little while, 

eft sona bid But soon twill be 

pet pec adl, od8e ecg, That from thee, sickness, or sword, 
eafodes ge-twefed, Thy valor parteth, 

odde fyres feng, Or clutch of fire, 

ode flodes wylm, Or wave of flood, 

odde gripe meces, Or gripe of sword, 

ode gares fliht, Or flight of dart, 

od%8e atol yldo, Or ills of age, 

odSe eagena bearhtm, In the twinkle of an eye, 
for-siteS and for-sworced ; Will delau and darken (thee); 
semninga bid Suddenly will it be 

pet pec, dry3-guma, That thee, O friend, 

death ofer-swyded. Death shall overcome.” 


This will serve as a specimen of a poem, which no man 
can read without interest, and, in many cases, admiration. 
Beowulf, in its present form, contains three thousand one 
hundred and eighty rhyming sections, or six thousand three 
hundred and sixty lines, as printed by Kemble. The Tra- 
veller’s song has two hundred and eighty-six lines, or one hun- 
dred and forty-three rhyming sections, and the Battle of 
Finnes-burh, as it now appears, has one hundred lines, or 
fifty rhyming sections. These are all contained in Kemble’s 
edition of Beowulf. 
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Batt1e or Finnes-surn. The Battle of Finnes-burh be- 
longs to the same age as Beowulf, and treats of the same 
subject as one of the songs of the Skaldsin Beowulf. It is 
short, but interesting in connection with the larger poems to 
which it properly belongs, and also as being comprehended 
in the Angle-cycle of early English poets. 

Sixty Century.—The English and Britons were too much 
occupied during this century in conquering and defending 
the country, to allow them much time for poetry or the fine 
arts ; and this accounts for the fact that we have no English 
poem that can fairly be assigned to this century. 

Seventu Century.—Cpmon. If the sterner energies, 
brought out by martial conflicts in the sixth century, left no 
room for poetic genius to manifest itself, it seems to have 
been gathering strength and force, to break out anew, with 
redoubled lustre, which it did in the person of Cedmon. He 
was the keeper of the flocks belonging to the monastery of 
Whitby, founded in the time of Edwin, king of Northumber- 
land. His early history is not certainly known, being 
adorned in the habiliments of fable; but from what we do 
know, it appears that he had a dream, in which some person 
seemed to appear to him and bid him sing. He made the 
attempt and sung a hymn, which he repeated the next day 
to the monks, who were astonished at the performance. He 
was afterwards shorn, and the scriptures were expounded to 
him, which he turned into verse that has rendered his name , 
and memory immortal. 

Caedmon was the first Englishman, if not the first poet of 
any Gothic race, who cast aside the gorgeous imagery of the 
northern mythology, and turned to the sublimer strains of 
revelation ; who forsook the praises of Thor and Woden, and 
the songs of the Edda, for the praises of Jehovah and his 
Redeemer, and the songs of Zion. And so complete was 
the revolution he produced, that the earlier Eddas have 
almost entirely disappeared. Cadmon was one of those 
master-spirits whose minds give character to many succeed- 
ing ages; and from the seventh century to the time of the 
Norman Conquest, he was the model which all seemed de- 
sirous to imitate, but which none.could equal. He was the 
Milton of his age, who struck out for himself a new path ; 
who entered a new field, and there signalized himself beyond 
all competition. 

Many of the works of Czedmon are lost, but six of his 
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ms have come down to us. These are, (1) the creation; 
2) the fall of man; to which is added a general account of 
the events recorded in the book of Genesis, down to the 
time of the offering up of Isaac ; (8) the flight from Egypt, 
and the destruction of Pharaoh; (4) the story of Daniel ; 
(5 and 6) the torments of the damned; Christ’s descent 
into hell, followed by his ascension and glory. 

The MS. containing these poems was presented to the 
Bodleian Library by Archbishop Usher, and was published 
at Amsterdam, by Francis Junius, in 1655, It has since 
been republished by Thorpe, with an English translation and 
notes, Svo. London, 1832. Copious extracts are also given 
by Guest in his History of English Rhythms. We give an 
extract from his account of the creation, which, for sublimity 
of thought, and beauty of expression, has hardly been sur- 
passed by any uninspired pen : 





“ Na wees her tha giet 
Nymie heolster-sceado 
Wiht ge-Worden. 

Ac bes Wida grund 
Stod Deop and Dim, 
Drihtne fremde 
Idel and finnyt. 


On bone eagum what, 
SUd-frihd cining 

And pa Stowe beheold 
Dreama-lease. 

Geseah Deore gesweorc 
Semian Sinnihte, 
Sweart under roderum 
Wonn and Waste 

O08 pet beos Woruld-gesceaft 
purh Word ge-Weard 
Wuldor-cyninges. 


Her erest gesceop 
Ece drihten, 

Helm eall-wihta, 
Heofon and eorSan ; 
Rodor arerde, 

And pis Rume land 
Ge-Stath elode 
Strangum mightum. 
Frea elmihtig. 


Folde was ba gyt 
Gres-fingrene, 
Gar-secg peahte 
Sweart Sinnihte 
Side and wide 
Wonne wegas. 


Nor was there as yet, 
Save the shadowy vault 
Augihit existing. 

But the wide abyss 
Stood deep and dim— 
Strange to the Lord, 
Idlz and useless. 


On it, glanced with eyes 
The unchanging God, 
And the place beheld 

All joyless. 

He saw the misty dark 
Compose eternal night— 
Black—under heaven— 
Wan and wasle— 

Till this world’s creation 
By the word was made,— 
Of th’ all-potent King. 


Then first created, 

The eternal Lord— 

( The head of all things)— 
The heaven and earth. 
The sky he lifted up ; 

And this broad land 

He ’stablish’d also— 

By his strong might— 
The Lord Almighty. 


Earth was as yet 

With grass not green’d ; 
The ocean (yet) concealed, 
With dark eternal night, 
( Both) far and wide, 

The dismal pathways.” 
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We add a short extract from our author’s speech of Satan, 
after his condemnation into hell : 


“ Round me extend the iron-bonds, 
Presseth on me the fetter’s link. I am realm-less! 
Holdeth me so hard, the clamps of hell 
Fast surrounding. Here is a mighty fire 
Above and beneath! Never saw I 
A more hateful landseape; the flame ne’er dieth 
Hot over hell. Me hath the ring’s clasp, 
The hard-polished link, disabled from departing, 
Prevented my feet from moving.” 


It is impossible, in the brief space of this article, to give 
the reader a distinct idea of the beauties of this poet. Nor, 
indeed, can they be fully appreciated without a knowledge 
of the original. Perhaps no poet has ever managed his 
rhythm in a more masterly manner than Cedmon. In English 
certainly he has no superior, perhaps no equal. His accent 
always falls in the right place, every heavy syllable is fol- 
lowed by a corresponding light one, and the movement of his 
verse is always in unison with the thought. 

EicutaH Century.—ALDHELM, nephew of Ina, king of 
the West-Saxons, probably belongs to this century. He 
wrote several songs, and some pieces of devotional poetry, 
one of which was sung in the days of William of Malmsbury. 

Ninto CentTury.—ALFRED THE Great, better known 
as a profound philosopher, a wise statesman, and a heroic 
warrior, was also a poet. The only poetical work of his 
that has come down to us is a version of the metres of 
Boethius, and which, though it does not contrast very favor- 
ably by the side of Cedmon, shows him to have been some- 
thing of a poet. 

TentH Century.—ArcusBisHop Wutstan. ‘This pre- 
late was translated from Worcester to York, A. D. 1003, 
and was the second Archbishop of York bearing this name. 
His writings are better known by his Latin name, Lupus. 
About fifty homilies, or sermons, are extant, which have been 
ascribed to this author. They contain many poetical para- 
phrases of the Lord’s Prayer, doxologies, &c., which are 
also supposed to be his. These furnish the earliest evidence 
of the subordination of the middle pause to the final, and the 
first distinct recognition of the final rhyme. But the only 
influence of this rhyme, at first, seems to have consisted 
merely in changing the punctuation. 

Tue BrunanpurcH War-Sone also belongs to this cen- 
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tury. The name of the author is unknown, but it celebrates 
the ‘victory of Athelstan over the united forces of Wales 
and Scotland, aided by sixty thousand Northmen, in 937 or 
938. Athelstan commanded a hundred thousand English- 
men, who fought for independence, as well as for victory, 
and the song and the victory are alike worthy of their 
authors. The song is found in all the copies of the Saxon 
Chronicle, but with many variations. It is also copied at 
length by Guzst, and is the first piece in Exx1s’s Specimens 
of Early English Poets. 

To this century belong, also, Edgar’s Coronation Song ; 
two songs which commemorate the death of this monarch, a 
splendid fragment relating to the defeat of Byrthnoth at Mal- 
don, A. D. 993, and probably the tale of Judith. 

ExeventH Cenrury.—This century produced a much 
larger number of English poets than any of the preceding. 
But though many of their works have come down to us, the 
names of most have been lost in oblivion. 

Aurric Purrocx, ArcusisHop oF York, from 1023 to 
1050. His earliest productions were Lives of the Saints, in 
three parts. These have been mistaken for prose, though 
written with the regular alliterative couplet. The Life of St. 
Martin contains one of the earliest specimens of the Alexan- 
drine rhythms, but written in Latin. His works are valuable, 
especially in a theological point of view, inasmuch as he 
openly impugned the Romish dogma of transubstantiation. 
| Dgor seems to have been scép, or household poet, to 
Harold-Harefoot and Hardy-Canute. He was the author 
of a poem which contains one of the earliest examples of 
that versification called the burthen. Guest has given us a 
specimen of this poem. 

Heoran seems to have been a poet in the days of Edward 
the Confessor ; and it is not improbable that he might have 
been the author of the ‘ Confessor’s Death Song,” which 
also belongs to this century, and which possesses considera- 
ble merit. 

Wutrwin Cap was also a poet of the eleventh century. 
He made a version of the Psalms, partly in prose, and partly 
in verse. 

** Conybeare’s Rhyming Poem,” so called from the name of 
the editor, probably belongs to this century. The peculiari- 
ties of this poem have already been noticed. 

Tue Romance or Horn is certainly as early as this 
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period, though it may have been put into its present form 
since the Conquest. In the Harleian MS. it is entitled The 
Geste of Kyng Horne. It is often called the Romance of 
Horne Childe. Part of it has been published by Price, and 
Guest has made an extract of considerable length. 

Twe.rTu Century.—This century was characterized by 
an unusual display of intellectual vigor and mental energy. 
But England had been subjected to the arms of the Norman 
invader, and most of the productions of this cycle were in 
Latin, or Norman romance. Still, English poetry was not 
wholly neglected. 

Gopric, the saint and hermit of Durham, left three short 
hymns. One in Latin is copied by Guest. He died A. D. 
1174. 

Layamon. This poet was an inhabitant of Ernly, in 
North Worcestershire, a priest, and, as would seem, pa- 
tronized by the “ good knight” of the place. He wrote 
a British history, in metre, for the edification of * the no- 
bles,” but in the peculiar dialect of his country. In one 
point, however, this dialect corresponds with all others ; and 
that is, in confounding the characteristic endings of the 
Anglo-Saxon. In the dialect of Layamon there is a fre- 
quent use of n, as a case ending in declension, where it was 
not used in Anglo-Saxon, and where it is used by no other 
dialect. The personal endings of Layamon’s verbs also dif- 
fered from the Anglo-Saxon. This seems to have been 
caused by conforming the endings of the indicative mood 
with those of the subjunctive. The adjectives also show 
evident marks of change. 

Layamon’s thythms have, generally, either alliteration or 
middle rhyme, sometimes both. But he often gives false 
accents, in order to bring them on to both the alliterative 
and rhyming syllables. A part of Layamon’s history is 
printed in Guest, and a part of his translation of Wace’s 
Brut in Ellis’s Specimens. 

BreaksPEar, afterwards Pope Adrian, wrote a metrical 
version of the Lord’s Prayer, which is printed in Srrurts’ 
Manners, Customs, etc. He also versified the Apostles’ Creed, 
which was for some time used in the English churches. 

Ormin. This poet was a regular canon of the church in 
the last half of this century. He wrote a sort of Harmony 
of the New Testament in verse of seven accents; four in 
the first section, and three in the second, or in the * com- 
mon metre.” What now remains of this work brings down 
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the history tothe imprisonment of John. The work is called 
Ormulum, “ because Ormin made it.” Guest regards it as 
“the oldest, the purest, and by far the most valuable speci- 
men of our old English dialect, that time has left us.”” Ormin 
is uniform in his orthography. He always doubles the final 
consonant after a short vowel, and consequently a single 
final consonant always denotes a long vowel. ‘There are 
also several other peculiarities of interest, but which can- 
not be noticed in this place. Ormin was evidently a man of 
deep piety, but of great firmness, and his doctrines were 
remarkably free from those errors which had become so rife 
at that time. 

Arreck. This poet translated the Life of St. Catharine 
from Greek into Latin, and subsequently into English. There 
are also some reasons for suspecting that the Life of St. Mar- 
garet was written by the same author. 

The Grave, an Anglo-Saxon poem, supposed to have been 
written about 1150, is the latest specimen of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry we are acquainted with. In this, as in all other Eng- 
lish of this period, the Anglo-Saxon participial préfix ge, is 
written 7-, or y-. It has been published both by Thorpe 
and Conybeare. 

“A Leetel Sermun,” contained in the Layamon MS., has a 
specimen of poetry of the species called the burthen, with 
final rhyme. 

To these we must add the names of a few English poets 
who used the Norman romance as the medium through which 
to communicate their thoughts. 

PHILuipPpE DE THAN was the first Anglo-Norman poet of 
which we have any knowledge. He wrote a poem in French 
called Luber de Creaturis, about 1107; another called Le 
Bestiare, about 1121. His verse has six accents, and rhymes 
the final syllables of the different sections. 

Samson DE NAnTEvIL soon after made a metrical version 
of the Book of Proverbs in verse of four accents. 

Georrrot Garmar wrote a metrical History of the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings, about A. D. 1146. This too was written in 
sections of four accents, and is said to possess uncommon 
facility and elegance. 

Maistare Wace was a native of the isle of Jersey, but 
educated on the Continent. He wrote several pieces, but 
the Brut d’ Angleterre, composed about A. D. 1155, is most 
celebrated. It is a history of Britain, from the time of the 
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imaginary Brutus to the reign of Cadwallader, A. D. 689. 
His other works were: (2) A History of the two Irruptions of 
the Normans into Neustria and England ; (3) Roman du Roy, 
or Rollo; (4) Life of Wiltam Longsword, son of Rollo ; 
(5) Romance of Richard, son of William; (6) History 
of the Dukes of Normandy; (7) Compendium of the same ; 
(8) History of the Origin of the Feast of the Conception; 
(9) Life of St. Nicholas ; (10) Roman du Chevalier au Lion. 
Wace seems to have exceeded all his cotemporaries in the 
extent and accuracy of his knowledge, and in the beauty 
and facility of his versification. 

Benoit was cotemporary with Wace, and wrote a His- 
tory of the Wars of Troy, in a poem of about twenty thou- 
sand verses. He is also supposed to be the author of the 
song on the Advantages of the Crusades. 

GUERNES wrote a metrical Life of Thomas & Becket about 
1177. His verse isa stanza of five Alexandrines, all having 
the same rhyme. 

THIRTEENTH CENTURY.—JoHN oF GuUILFoRD was the 
author of a poem entitled, Le Passyun of Jesus Crist. He is 
also supposed to be the author of the Hule and Nightengale, 
(Owl and Nightingale.) In this alliteration is wanting, but 
final rhyme is universally regarded. 

Henoine, son of Marcolf, was the author of a song which 
employs the kind of versification called the wheel. The song is 
printed in Gurst’s History of English Rhythms. 

Rogsert or GLoucEesTER was the author of some portion of 
the Chronicle, written in verse. 

KENDALL seems to have been a native of Westmoreland. 
He left one poem, the story of Si Tristrem, which has been 
preserved. 

MicuaEt or Kitpare, though a native of Ireland, was 
yet an English poet. He was a friar of Kildare, and wrote 
a song, or rather, hymn, which is printed in Guest. He 
was also the author of a most satirical ballad, on monks, 
merchants, and butchers. He seems also to have been the 
author of a most biting piece of satire on the monks, called 
The Land of Cockaygne; or perhaps we ought to call it a 
glowing picture of their licentiousness. It is printed in 
Exuis’s Specimens and Hickes’s Thesaurus. There are 
also extant many single pieces of poetry, which were evi- 
dently written in this century, but of which the names of the 
authors are unknown. A part of one, on the Assumption of 
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the Virgin, is printed in Guest; the romances of Ipomydon, 
Richard, and King Alisaunder, printed in Weber’s Metrical 
Romances; Havelok, edited by Sir F. Madden; and the 
Harrowing of Hell, published in the Archzologia. 

FourtEENTH CENTURY.—RoBERT MANNING OF BRUNNE, 
and hence sometimes called Robert de Brunne. He was 
author of the Rhyming Chronicle of England, the first of which 
is a version of Wacr’s Brut, and the second was a transla- 
tion of Lanerort’s Chronicle, a work written in French by 
Peter de Langtoft, of Yorkshire. He is also said to have 
made a metrical version of a work written by Robert Grostéte, 
the ever memorable Bishop of Lincoln, entitled Manuele 
Pecche, or a treatise on the decalogue and the seven deadly 
sins. The work of Grostéte was in French metre. ADAM 
Davie, marshal of Stratford-le-bow, was the author of certain 
Visions, preserved in MS. in the Bodleian Library; and, 
probably, of the Siege of Jerusalem, printed in Guest ; the 
Legend of St. Alexius, Scripture Histories, and Life of Alex- 
ander. Part of the last is in Ellis. 

Witu14M or SHoreHam is also said to have written consi- 
derable poetry in the early part of this century, but we are 
not aware that any of it has been published. 

Ranpat HiceGEnet was the author of the Chester Plays. 
They appear to have been written about 1327, but were not 
published until the author had visited Rome three times, to 
obtain permission. 

Ricuarp Rouue of Hampole made a translation of the Stz- 
mulus Conscientia, or Prick of Conscience. A metrical para- 
phrase of the book of Job is also ascribed to him, as also of 
the Lord’s Prayer and the seven penitential psalms. 

GitBERT Pitxineton, Rector of Tottenham. He wrote 
the Tournament of Tottenham, and a poem on the Passion of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Wixiiam Hersert make a collection of Hymns and An- 
tiphones, which were preserved for a long time. 

Tuomas Vicary of Wimburne, Dorsetshire, wrote the ro- 
mance of Apollonius of Tyre. 

Wi.14M, patronized by Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Here- 
ford, translated the romance of William and the Werwolf. 

This ,brings us to the days of Lanctanp, Gower, and 
Cuavcer, who lived about the same time. And here we 
take leave of the subject for the present. It would have 
been a pleasant task to have gone more into detail on very 
many points, to have described more fully many of the An- 
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glo-Saxon poems, their peculiarities and contents; but this 
would have extended our article far beyond our limits. We 
trust, however, that the brief account we have been able to 
present our readers will give them a bird’s-eye view of the 
field, and the objects contained in it, and that it will spur 
some of them forward to explore the beauties which lie hid- 
den therein. 





Art. IV.—Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the Colony of 
Plymouth, from 1602 to 1625. Now first collected from Ori- 
ginal Records and Contemporaneous printed Documents, and 
ulustrated with Notes. By ALEXANDER Younc. Boston: 
1841. C.C. Little and J. Brown. 8vo. pp. 504. 


Ir is the unlucky fate of men who involve themselves in 
religious controversies, that they draw a veil over their own 
virtues. Considering that the worst enemies of the English 
puritans have never charged upon them any immoralities, we 
might be at a loss to account for the opprobrious epithets 
which have been attached to their names, their opinions and 
practices, in English literature. In the sequel of our remarks 
we shall endeavor to explain this wonder. At present we 
may say, that the weaker party in a religious controversy, 
always, for the time, loses the credit of even its most meri- 
torious qualities. It is put forward on the field of observa- 
tion as engaged in a quarrel, as in a militant posture, as 
oppugning, destroying and insulting what others reverence ; 
and thus while its own language is never as gentle as it might 
be, it provokes abuse from its opponents. Meanwhile, what- 
ever of devotion, affection, or virtue, may properly belong to 
the party, is known only to its own members. They who 
are familiar with its secret counsels, with its private relations 
and communions, can rightly stimulate the honest and wor- 
thy motives which actuate it. If this statement be true, and 
it would admit of a various, not to say a tedious proof, then 
it is plain that justice can be done toa religious sect only after 
time has softened its harsh features, and exposed its private 
history, its individual memoirs. When in the tranquil re- 
trospect of long years we can make the long past present 
before us by the pages of faithful history, we shall judge not 
only more charitably, but far more truly of the extravagances 
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and the excellences of the contending sect. This fair judgment 
is not to be expected from contemporaries. For not only do 
their own prejudices and opinions hinder it, but, as we have 
said, the antagonist attitude of the dissentients brings into 
use the weapon of fight, rather than the olive branch. It is 
on this account we are always pleased to receive as among 
the treasures of our library, all those memoirs and histories 
of modern publication which are compiled from the private 
records of ancient sects. We feel that we are enabled to 
divest ourselves of our prejudices, to do justice to those who 
may have been wronged, and, what is most desirable of all, 
to judge each vexed cause after full knowledge and impar- 
tial study. Good service is done to any sect, at any time, 
by affixing its name to one or more volumes of accurate 
narrative or biography, in which it may begin, pursue, and 
complete its deferice, without interruption or clamor. This 
service Mr. Young has performed for the “ pilgrim fathers,” 
restricting the use of that term to those who have the sole 
title to it, the original settlers or planters at Plymouth Colony. 
It is but little to say of the book before us, that it has wiped 
off from the page of history some odious slanders which had 
become attached to the characters and proceedings of those 
devoted men. It has performed a higher service for them, 
and for us, in giving us, from their own pens, some minute 
and most ingenuous narratives of their private and social life. 
As we have read its pages, we have more than once felt our- 
selves as mingling in the company of that austere, but by 
no means cheerless band of exiles. We have read of their 
sour visages, their bigoted and fanatical zeal, their obstinacy 
and spiritual pride, but in the pages before us not a single 
statement, opinion, action, or occurrence, has verified or con- 
firmed the prejudice which dwelt in our minds concerning 
them. We do, indeed, observe, (p. 349,) that on a fast day 
which they kept on occasion of a drought in their plantation, 
their exercise continued “ some eight or nine hours,” and 
under present circumstances we cannot pretend that the 
length of the service would not be irksome to us, yet they had 
willing spirits, and thought that a special service on their 
part would ensure a special providence from God ; their ex- 
pectations being most remarkably fulfilled in this instance 
by a copious and fruitful rain. We do not hesitate to say, 
that there never was a body of men who more solemnly and 
cheerfully realized the near presence of God, and found more 
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instant comfort in prayer, than those pilgrim fathers. They 
felt themselves not only to be pilgrims through this wilder- 
ness, but pilgrims to a heavenly country, and they often 
spoke as if with their hands they grasped the staff which the 
Almighty stretched forth for their guidance. Every occur- 
rence presented itself to their minds in a religious aspect. 
They knew of no such thing as an accident. Though the 
bond by which they were limited together in their perils, and 
trials, and prayers, must have been one of intense affection, 
yet the survivors of the first year at Plymouth scarcely speak 
with regret of the half of the company who within that year 
were gathered to their rest. The successive deaths are 
chronicled—*“ This month there died six’”—* This month 
there died eight ;” but there is no lamentation, no bitterness 
of mourning. They were believed to have been mercifully 
delivered from evil to come, to have been translated after 
a brief trial, and they were envied rather than mourned. 
When “ the burial hill” became as populous as the dwellings 
of the living, they found a new attachment to the spot which 
they seemed to have visited on their way to heaven. There 
was no weak point in their faith, it was in reality “ the sub- 
stance,” the solid, palpable “ substance of things hoped 
for,” not a vague and unstable shadow. It was this complete 
and undoubting piety which bore up their spirits under a 
weight much more heavy than those which had frustrated 
every former attempt upon the part of the English to plant 
a flourishing colony upon this continent. 

We conceive that the general effect which the book before 
us will produce upon all its readers, will be to demand from 
them an allowance of all the merit which religious heroism 
may claim to the pilgrim fathers. They will stand clear 
from all unworthy imputations in the eyes of the world. In 
the infinite variety of manifestations which the religious sen- 
timent has made of itself, their mode of piety will not require 
an especial vindication, nor a peculiar indulgence from cha- 
rity. Sincerity, consistency and faithfulness to professed 
sentiments, go far to excuse the eccentricities of a religious 
sect, and there certainly should have been a place in Chris- 
tian history for the exhibition of that aspect of faith. The 
prevalent assumption that obstinacy or bigotry was the 
moving impulse which induced the pilgrim fathers to cross 
the ocean, and plant a colony in Virginia, is an equal wrong 
to them, and to the facts of history. It is remarkable that 
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the undisturbed enjoyment of their own peculiar fancy, or 
faith, is not mentioned even as one among the many reasons 
which induced them to come hither. Nor could they have 
been by any means assured, that after their arrival here they 
would have been undisturbed. ‘The mercantile company 
of whom they purchased their own privilege, was not 
pledged in any way to regard their religious motives or pre- 
judices, but viewed the company of emigrants only in the 
light of adventurers for trading or fishing. The pilgrims 
knew that it was not in their power to decide who their next 
neighbors might be, when their purpose was gained. Indeed 
it so happened that the feeble colony was soon troubled by 
the proximity of a disorderly and irreligious company whom 
they were obliged as Englishmen to defend against the ani- 
mosity which, by injustice, had been excited against it 
among the Indians. Those settlers at Weymouth were no 
credit to their country, and the fact that the territory around 
them was thus open to settlers of any character, must even 
have induced the Plymouth colonies to fear that they might 
have worse neighbors in the new world than they had left 
behind in the old. 

Their perseverance and success after their arrival here, 
prove that obstinacy could not have been the impulse which 
guided them; for obstinacy is one of those unworthy pas- 
sions which, after leading men into difficulties, leaves them 
there, without helping them out from, or sustaining them 
under their burdens. If they had come hither with no bet- 
ter furniture in their breasts than misanthropy and bigotry, 
their passion would have been cooled on the Atlantic, or at 
least by their houseless endurance of a New England winter 
immediately after their arrival, and they would have seized 
the opportunity of the return of their vessel in the spring to 
have gone back to their homes. But in no record that they 
have left behind them is there any expression of regret at the 
step which they had taken—any suggestion of a conditional 
purpose to abandon their enterprise, even should death re- 
duce their number to two individuals. They were able, in 
spite of hardships and reverses, which our imaginations can- 
not paint, to carry out their plans, even to realize more than 
they had hoped, and, therefore, we must allow that purposes 
of noble and devoted sincerity entered with them upon their 
work. Imputations upon their motives reached their ears, 
and they do not seem to have been anxious to answer them, 
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save incidentally. It would not have been wise for them to 
have attracted observation and discussion in reference to their 
measures, for their situation was at best precarious. The 
singular traits which composed their characters are worthy 
of patient investigation, for while we must ascribe to them a 
measure of common human imperfections, we shall not find 
it easy to point out any moral failings, or to condemn the ex- 
travagances, which originated as much in their wilderness 
exile, as in their religious sentiments. They have stamped 
everlasting memorials of themselves upon the institutions of 
their colony, and in justice to them it must be allowed, that 
in matters of religious controversy the early settlers of Ply- 
mouth colony were less chargeable with the coarse and dog- 
matical bigotry of puritanism than their neighbors of Massa- 
chusetts. 

If we were compelled to indicate what appears to us to 
have been the prominent feeling of those pilgrims, we should 
be inclined to utter, in a gentle tone, the word selfishness. 
The unmolested enjoyment of the?r own peculiarities was con- 
stantly in their minds. They desired such an entire and 
complete indulgence of their own forms, and modes, and dis- 
cipline, as was not consistent with the presence or the prac- 
tice of any variation from their order. We can liken their 
conduct in this respect only to that of a child, who, when 
amusing himself with the construction of a house from a 
heap of blocks, or cards, before him, a!! of which he cannot 
possibly put to use, will fret and complain if another touch 
a single one of his toys. ‘The pilgrims could not conceal, 
though they might disavow, their real hostility, as well as 
their conscientious objections to the forms and ceremonies 
which suited the religious sentiment of others. They longed 
for that entire liberty in their own worship which would in- 
clude a silencing even of the echo of a different strain. They 
would so fill the ears of the Majesty of Heaven with their 
extemporaneous prayers, that those read from the service- 
book might not be heard. Of course this kind of selfishness 
was ennobled, as far as it might be, by its union with a glow- 
ing piety. Nor were their privations and trials which they 
voluntarily endured, inconsistent with the imputation of this 
failing to them. We know that eccentricity, self-love, 
jealousy, and conceit, will often purchase indulgence at a 
heavy cost, and if the pilgrims met the privations of a wil- 
derness, they enjoyed } a silence of forests, and the seclu- 
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sion of a sanctuary, divided by an ocean from priests, tem- 
ples, and organs. In thus gently designating where Adam’s 
nature, after the fall, appeared in them, we utter all the cen- 
sure which we believe is their due. Probably they would 
have remained in England if they could have been unmo- 
lested, but, as dissenters there, they never would have been 
the men and women which they were as pilgrims here. 

Mr. Young’s book professes, on its title-page, to be a col- 
lection “from original records and contemporaneous printed 
documents, illustrated with notes.” Though only a small 
portion of the text of the volume is now presented in type 
for the first time, yet we may regard the whole as original, 
because its parts are now first presented, complete and ac- 
curate, so united as to serve for a history of successive years, 
and so minutely illustrated as to answer every question which 
is prompted by the curiosity of the reader. ‘The notes by 
themselves would make a volume of no ordinary interest. 
They are the acquisitions of wide study and laborious re- 
search, of personal observation and diligent inquiry, com- 
prehending history and biography, the geography and natu- 
ral history of the territory explored and occupied by the 
Plymouth settlers, and a very careful correction of some 
erroneous statements which have crept into the most accurate 
histories. 

The period embraced in the volume begins, in 1602, with 
the origin of the pilgrim fathers in John Robinson’s congre- 
gation, and ends with their prosperous settlement at Ply- 
mouth in 1625, and all the documents are from their own 
pens. The first of these documents is the most important 
part of a history of the Plymouth people and colony from 1602 
to 1647, originally written by William Bradford, the second 
governor of the colony, in two hundred and seventy pages. 
Morton, Hutchinson, and Prince, in their New England his- 
tories and annals, quote from and refer to this document, and 
the manuscript was known to have been deposited in the 
tower of the old south meeting-house in Boston, where it dis- 
appeared while the British troops occupied that edifice during 
the revolutionary war, so that the complete history has been lost, 
probably irrecoverably. Mr. Young, on a visit at Plymouth 
a few years since, found the most important portion of that 
history in the records of the First Church of that town, in the 
hand-writing of Secretary Morton, the nephew of Bradford. 
A comparison of these pages with the copious extracts in 
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Hutchinson and Prince, professedly made from Bradford’s 
history, and the note of Morton, the copyist, that ‘ this was 
originally penned by Mr. William Bradford, governor of 
New Plymouth,” the real authorship of the document was 
established. Hazard, supposing it to be written by Morton, 
had printed imperfectly this document, which he could not 
accurately decipher, in his State Papers. Morton, it seems, 
copied his uncle’s narrative no further than to the settlement 
at Plymouth, referring the reader then to his own memorial ; 
so that the remainder of the original, with the exception of 
the extracts scattered through Prince and Hutchinson, is lost. 
This loss, however, is supplied by other original documents. 
The portion of Bradford’s history which Mr. Young has thus 
been enabled to present, so accurately copied, and so co- 
piously illustrated, is a perfect treasure to the antiquary, 
and as a mere narrative of adventure, of trial, of perseve- 
rance and constancy, it is attractive even to the readers of 
the lightest literature. We will briefly present the principal 
incidents in the story which it chronicles. 

Governor Bradford commences with the first beginnings of 
this church and people, which he traces to a consistent car- 
rying out of the principles of the reformation in England. In 
the spirit of the times, and with a temper for which we shall 
by-and-by offer what little may be said in its justification, he 
confounds episcopacy with popery, and attributes to Satan 
the “ number of vile ceremonies, with many unprofitable 
canons and decrees,” which were an especial scorn and bug- 
bear to those called puritans. During the bloody days of 
Queen Mary, about eight hundred individuals, whose pur- 
pose was to free themselves from all ecclesiastical and cere- 
monial oppression, fled from England, and formed congrega- 
tions on the continent, at Wesel, Frankfort, Basle, Emden, 
Marburg, Strasburg, and Geneva. As might have been ex- 
pected, these exiles carried with them the elements of mutual 
strife, and fell into contentions. The dislike which they en- 
tertained to church ceremonies and clerical vestments, was 
shared by some of the most eminent churchmen of Eliza- 
beth’s time ; such as Jewel, Grindal, Sandys, and Nowell. 
In 1602, some of the most rigid of the separatists, in the north 
of England, united in a covenant, or church estate, looking 
for freedom from ceremonial restraints, and promising to 
walk by the light which should gradually reveal itself to 
them. As they extended over three counties, these men 
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divided themselves into two companies, for the convenience 
of frequent religious intercourse. One of these, under the 
ministry of John Smith, settled at Amsterdam, where it be- 
came a party to the dissensions of an independent church, 
which previously existed here. The other company, or 
church, is the subject of the chronicles before us. Mr. Richard 
Clifton was its first minister, and Mr. John Robinson was his 
successor. Its members suffered extreme hardships in Eng- 
land from spies and informers, from fines and imprisonments, 
from midnight watchings, from loss of occupation and means 
of living, and from separation from their families. Undoubtedly 
they were obstinate in their conduct, and abusive in their lan- 
guage. Each reader of their history is at liberty to decide how 
the blame of these errors shall be divided between their own 
tempers and the spirit of their persecutors. They went from 
house to house on the Sabbath, but most frequently were enter- 
tained by their elder, William Brewster, who, it would seem, 
wasamanofmuchconsiderationamongthem. Theirsufferings 
suggested to them the thought of a voluntary exile to Hol- 
land, which was then a refuge for all sorts of consciences. 
But the prospect which a removal presented before them was 
dreary in the extreme, made up, as it was, of a strange lan- 
guage, a new mode of life, a subjection to the Spanish hos- 
tlity to the Dutch, and an ignorance of means of earning 
there an honest maintenance. Yet they resolved upon a re- 
moval, which, however, they found it very difficult to effect, 
as spies tracked their steps, as the English ports were closed 
against their exit, and an exorbitant price was demanded for 
their passage. 

In 1607, a large party of them in Boston, Lincolnshire, 
hired a ship for themselves, and agreed with the master to 
transport » ta on a certain day. He came after the ap- 
pointed time, took them on board, and then villanously betrayed 
them to officers and searchers, who, after rifling their goods, 
imprisoned them for a month. Seven of the principal men 
among them, one of whom was Elder Brewster, were bound 
over to appear at the assizes; the rest were dismissed to their 
homes. 

Some of this same party, in company with others, made a 
second attempt at removal in the spring of 1608, by agreeing 
with an honest Dutch captain. A part of the company, 
principally the males, had gone on board, when they were 
discovered by spies. The captain drew off with the portion 
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he had secured, and after an exceedingly stormy passage of 
fourteen days, he landed them in Holland. The females who 
had been intercepted, thus separatedfrom their husbands, were 
treated with inhumanity and indecency, but after a while the 
whole company was safely transported, and united together, 
having made new friends by their perseverance. Robinson 
and Brewster having remained to aid the weak, went over 
with the last of the party. 

After spending one year at Amsterdam, in order to es- 
cape a participation in the contention in which Smith’s 
church had become involved, they removed to Leyden. 
There they passed eleven years in pleasant communion and 
harmony, enjoying unmolested the peculiar dispensation of 
religion which suited their own idiosyncrasy, obtaining an 
honest livelihood, esteemed by the Dutch, and honoring with 
zealous affection their devoted pastor andelder. ‘They never 
had any difficulty with the magistrates or with the people, 
and though during their sojourn the great Arminian contro- 
versy was waged, and Robinson disputed against Episcopius, 
they were so well esteemed that on their first intention to 
cross the water, the Dutch desired them to settle in their 
colony. The reasons which induced them first to cherish the 
purpose of passing the seas were all prospective, having 
reference to their future interests. Their hard and precari- 
ous mode of life deterred others from joining them, and thus 
while old age and heavy burthens had enfeebled them, they 
feared that their cherished sentiments and discipline might 
fail of support when they were in their graves. They dread- 
ed the corruption and degeneracy of their posterity, and they 
had a strong desire to plant the Gospel in a remote and heath- 
en land. These reasons with others beside, such as a wish 
to live under English laws, to educate their children as Eng- 
lishmen, and to see the Sabbath religiously consecrated, in- 
duced them seriously to count the cost of another and more 
distant exile. America being then the land of fancy and of 
faith, was the proposed destination, and they set themselves 
to a solemn deliberation of the measure. Difficulties rose 
before them in the sea, the change of climate, the danger of 
famine, and in the savage red men, who roasted their captives 
alive. Those formidable fears, which were of course exag- 
gerated by the imagination, were calmly surveyed, and reli- 
gious hope vanquished them. The major part of the compa- 
ny concluded upon a removal, and then it was necessary to 
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decide upon some preferable spot on this extended continent. 
Romance, rather than reason, first suggested Guiana, but the 
heat of the climate and the dislike of the Spaniards deterred 
them. A settlement in Virginia was then proposed, but there 
the church of England already had power. It was finally 
decided to seek a refuge in the northerly and distant part of 
the territory included in the Virginia patent. Great influence 
was used in their favor to solicit of the king a promise of 
civil and religious liberty, but their utmost success was that 
they might expect their intentions would be winked at. They 
proceeded to treat with the Virginia company of merchant 
adventurers. ‘The company being then divided with dissen- 
sions, their business was much impeded. At last they suc- 
ceeded in forming a kind of partnership in trade, and made 
preparations for their emigration. They despatched their 
affairs, and after many solemn meetings and prayers, the 
smaller part only being able to begin, the undertaking was 
accompanied by Elder Brewster, Robinson remaining to 
come with the residue, and the Speedwell, of sixty tons, 
freighted with the burthen of a Christian empire, sailed from 
Leyden for Southampton on the twenty-second of July, 1620. 
Robinson’s farewell letter has a simple and touching interest : 


“ Lovinc CarisTIAN ['RIENDs, 


“ I do heartily and in the Lord salute you, as being those with 
whom I am present in my best affections, and most earnest longings 
after you, though I be constrained for a while to be bodily absent 
from you. I say constrained, God knowing how willingly, and 
much rather than otherwise, I would have borne my part with you 
in this first brunt, were I not by strong necessity held back for the 
present. Make account of me, in the mean while, as of a man 
divided in myself with great pain, and as (natural bonds set aside) 
having my better part with you. And though I doubt not but in 
your godly wisdom you both foresee and resolve upon that which 
concerneth your present state and condition, both severally and 
jointly, yet have I thought it but my duty to add some further spur 
of provocation to them, that run well already ; if not because you 
need it, yet because I owe it in love and duty, 

“ And first, as we are daily to renew our repentance with our God, 
especially for our sins known, and generally for our unknown sins 
and trespasses, so doth the Lord call us in a singular manner, upon 
occasions of such difficulty and danger as lieth upon you, to a both 
more narrow search and careful reformation of our ways in his sight ; 
lest he, calling to remembrance our sins forgotten by us or unrepent- 
ed of, take advantage against us, and in judgment leave us for the 
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same to be swallowed up in one danger or other. Whereas, on the 
contrary, sin being taken away by earnest repentance, and the 
pardon thereof from the Lord sealed up unto a man’s conscience by 
his Spirit, great shall be his security and peace in all dangers, sweet 
his comforts in all distresses, with happy deliverance from all evil, 
whether in life or in death. 

“ Now next after this heavenly peace with God and our own con- 
sciences, we are carefully to provide for peace with all men, what 
in us lieth, especially with our associates ; and for that end, watch- 
fulness must be had, that we neither at all in ourselves do give, no, 
nor easily take offence, being given by others. Wo be unto the 
world for offences; for although it be necessary (considering the 
malice of Satan and man’s corruption) that offences come, yet wo 
unto that man, or woman either, by whom the offence cometh, saith 
Christ. And if offences in the unseasonable use of things in them- 
selves indifferent be more to be feared than death itself, as the Apos- 
tle teacheth, how much more in things simply evil, in which neither 
honor of God nor love of man is thought worthy to be regarded. 

“ Neither yet is it sufficient that we keep ourselves, by the grace 
of God, from giving offence, except withal we be armed against the 
taking of them, when they be given by others. For how unperfect 
and lame is the work of grace in that person who wants charity to 
cover a multitude of offences, as the Scripture speaks. Neither are 
you to be exhorted to this grace only upon the common grounds of 
Christianity, which are, that persons ready to take offence, either 
want charity to cover offences, or wisdom duly to weigh human 
frailties, or, lastly, are gross though close hypocrites, as Christ our 
Lord teacheth; as indeed, in my own experience, few or none have 
been found which sooner give offence, than such as easily take it; 
neither have they ever proved sound and profitable members in 
societies, which have nourished this touchy humor. But, besides 
these, there are divers motives provoking you, above others, to great 
care and conscience this way. As first, you are many of you strang- 
ers, as to the persons, so to the infirmities one of another, and so 
stand in need of more watchfulness this way ; lest, when such things 
fall out in men and women as you suspect not, you be inordinately 
affected with them; which doth require at your hands much wisdom 
and charity, for the covering and preventing of incident offences that 
way. And lastly, your intended course of civil community will 
minister continual occasion of offence, and will be as fuel for that 
fire, except you diligently quench it with brotherly forbearance. 
And if taking of offence causelessly or easily at men’s doings be so 
carefully to be avoided, how much more heed is to be taken that we 
take not offence at God himself; which yet we certainly do, so oft 
as we do murmur at his providence in our crosses, or bear impa- 
tiently such afflictions as wherewith he pleaseth to visit us. Store 
we up therefore patience against the evil day; without which we 
take offence at the Lord himself in his holy and just works. 
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“ A fourth thing there is carefully to be provided for, to wit, that 
with your common employments you join common affections, truly 
bent upon the general good ; avoiding, as a deadly plague of your 
both common and special comfort, all retiredness of mind for proper 
advantage, and all singularly affected any manner of way. Let 
every man repress in himself, and the whole body in each person, 
asso many rebels against the common good, all private respects of 
men’s selves, not sorting with the general conveniency. And as men 
are careful not to have a new house shaken with any violence before 
it be well settled, and the parts firmly knit, sobe you, I beseech you, 
brethren, much more careful that the house of God, which you are, 
and are to be, be not shaken with unnecessary novelties, or other 
oppositions, at the first settling thereof. 

“ Lastly, whereas youare to become a body politic, using amongst 
yourselves civil government, and are not furnished with any persons 
of special eminency above the rest to be chosen by you into office 
of government, let your wisdom and godliness appear not only in 
choosing such persons as do entirely love and will diligently promote 
the common good, but also in yielding unto them alldue honor and 
obedience in their lawful administrations, not beholding in them the 
ordinariness of their persons, but God’s ordinance for your good ; 
nor being like the foolish multitude, who more honor the gay coat 
than either the virtuous mind of the man, or glorious ordinance of 
the Lord. But you know better things, and that the image of the 
Lord’s power and authority, which the magistrate beareth, is honora- 
ble, in how mean persons soever. And this duty you both may the 
more willingly and ought the more conscionably to perform, because 
you are, at least for the present, to have only them for your ordinary 
governors which yourselves shall make choice of for that work. 

“ Sundry other things of importance I could put you in mind of, 
and of those before mentioned in more words. But I will not so 
far wrong your godly minds as to think you heedless of these things; 
there being also divers among you so well able to admonish both 
themselves and others of what concerneth them. These few things, 
therefore, and the same in few words, I do earnestly commend unto 
your care and conscience, joining therewith my daily, incessant pray- 
ers unto the Lord, that He who hath made the heavens and the earth, 
the sea and all rivers of water, where providence is over all his 
works, especially over all his dear children, for good, would so guide 
and guard you in your ways, as inwardly by his Spirit, so outwardly 
by the hand of his power, as that both you, and we also, for and with 
you, may have after matter of praising his name all the days of 
your and our lives. Fare you well in Him in whom you trust, and 
in whom I rest 

An unfeigned well-wisher of your 
Happy success in this hopeful voyage, 
Joun Rosinson. 

“ This letter, though large, being sofruitful in itself and suitable to 
their occasions, I thought meet to insert in this place.” — pp 89-96. 
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The Speedwell was joined by the Mayflower, of one hun- 
dred and eighty tons, and both set sail in company on the 
fifth of August. They were twice obliged to put back, first 
to Dartmouth and again to Plymouth, on account, as was 
supposed, of the unseaworthiness of the Speedwell, but in re- 
ality on account of the deceit of its captain and some of its 
crew. The Mayflower finally started upon her voyage alone, 
on the sixth of September, and made Cape Cod on the ninth 
of November, after a boisterous passage. 

Governor Bradford’s history closes with the arrival at 
Cape Cod, but the history is here taken up by another docu- 
ment, which has been heretofore known as Mowet’s Relation. 
Mr. Young thinks that G. Mowet, who signs the preface, 
was George Morton, the father of the secretary, and that this 
document, which he printed in London in 1622, is a journal 
by Bradford and Winslow. It presents a history of the first 
settlement of Plymouth colony in a minute diary of events, 
from the arrival of the Mayflower, on the ninth of November, 
1620, to the return of the Fortune, on the eleventh of Decem- 
ber, 1621. Of course this document continues the history 
begun in the former. There is a pilgrim’s loneliness, a wil- 
derness air, in the narrative, which makes it to us the most 
interesting of all tales of danger and adventure. We know 
that every word of it is simple truth. The journal com- 
mences with the dropping of the anchor of the Mayflower in 
Cape Cod harbor, on the eleventh of November, with a de- 
scription of the beautifully curved and wooded promontory, 
and of the whales that played in their sight. Before the pil- 
grims left their narrow cabin, they entered into a solemn po- 
litical compact, and drew up the first instrument of its kind 
which history has recorded. Just one hundred persons were 
parties to this compact, and as the scene of the signing of it in 
the cabin of the Mayflower, is to be the subject of one of the 
great national paintings in the rotunda of the capitol at Wash- 
ington, we will quote the short but comprehensive instrument. 


“In the name of God, Amen. We, whose names are underwrit- 
ten, the loyal subjects of our dread sovereign lord, King James, by 
the grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland king, de- 
fender of the faith, &c., having undertaken, for the glory of God, 
and advancement of the Christian faith, and honor of our king and 
country, a voyage to plant the first colony in the northern parts of 

» Virginia, do, by these presents, solemnly and mutually, in the pres- 
ence of God and one of another, covenant and combine ourselves 
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together into a civil body politic, for our better ordering and pre- 
servation, and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof 
to enact, constitute and frame such just and equal laws, ordinances, 
acts, constitutions, and offices, from time to time, as shall be thought 
most meet and convenient for the general good of the colony; unto 
which we promise all due submission and obedience. In witness 
whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names, at Cape Cod, the 
11th of November, in the year of the reign of our sovereign lord, 
King James, of England, France and Ireland, the eighteenth, and of 
Scotland the fifty-fourth, anno Domini 1620.” — p. 121f.. 


The account of the first exploring expedition, near the head 
of the promontory, is very graphic; one cannot pause in 
reading it till he has come to its close. They examined with 
the interest of men whose life depended upon the search, 
every rock and hillock. They noted the soil and the water, 
the trees and the shell-fish. They were obliged to wade 
from their shallop over the shoals to land, and thus many of 
them contracted the severe diseases which, within a year, 
resulted in the death of half their number. They regarded 
with intense interest the first Indians whom they saw at a 
distance, but failed to bring them to a parley. They found 
some corn buried in a kettle belonging to some wrecked 
European mariner, and while gladly securing this grateful 
provision for their necessities, they note that they are to re- 
imburse the lawful owners if it is ever in their power. After 
three expeditions, a midnight alarm from wild beasts, an 
attack from the Indians, and a very thorough examination of 
the country around them, they landed on Plymouth rock, on 
the eleventh of December, correspondifig, in the change of 
the calendar, to the twenty-second of the month now, the 
day honored by their descendants as “ Forefathers’ Day.” 
The rock upon which they first trod was afterwards covered 
by a wharf; it was split in an attempt to remove it in 1774, 
and the upper part now stands as a cherished relic in front of 
the Pilgrim Hall at Plymouth. They returned to their vessel, 
which they had left across the bay twenty-five miles distant, 
having decided to settle upon the spot where they last land- 
ed. They were pleased with the spacious harbor of Ply- 
mouth, and with the fruitful growth of trees and plants, and 
at once began to cut their timber for building upon the bank. 
They laid out their house lots in the midst of rainy and tem- 
pestuous weather. It is while he is following them in these 
their first attempts to explore a country wholly unknown, 
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that Mr. Young illustrates their journals by his most valuable 
notes, the fruit of his own close imitation of their inquisitive 
expeditions. They were obliged, meanwhile, to keep a look- 
out for the Indians, and to send a party in search of them. 
The following extract will present a vivid picture of their 
situation : 


“ Friday the 12th we went to work ; but about noon it began to 
rain, that it forced us to give over work. 

“ This day two of our people put us in great sorrow and care. 
There was four sent to gather and cut thatch in the morning ; and 
two of them, John Goodman and Peter Browne, having cut thatch 
all the forenoon, went to a further place, and willed the other two 
to bind up that which was cut, and to follow them. So they did, 
being about a mile and a half from our plantation. But when the 
two came after, they could not find them, nor hear any thing of them 
at all, though they hallooed and shouted as loud as they could. So 
they returned to the company, and told them of it. Whereupon 
Master Carver and three or four more went to seek them; but 
could hear nothing of them. So they returning, sent more; but 
that night they could hear nothing atall of them. The next day they 
armed ten or twelve men out, verily thinking the Indians had sur- 
prised them. They went seeking seven or eight miles; but could 
neither see nor hear anything at all. So they returned, with much 
discomfort to us all. 

“ These two that were missed at dinner time, took their meat in 
their hands, and would go walk and refresh themselves. So going 
a little off, they find a lake of water, and having a great mastiff bitch 
with them and aspaniel, by the water side they found a great deer. 
The dogs chased him ; and they followed so far as they lost them- 
selves, and could not find the way back. They wandered all that 
afternoon, being wet; and at night it did freeze and snow. They 
were slenderly apparelled, and had no weapons but each one 
his sickle, nor any victuals. They ranged up and down, and could 
find none of the salvages’ habitations. When it drew to night, 
they were much perplexed ; for they could find neither harbour nor 
meat; but, in frost and snow, were forced to make the earth 
their bed and the element their covering. And another thing did 
very much terrify them; they beard, as they thought, two lions 
roaring exceedingly for a long time together, and a third that they 
thought was very near them. So not knowing what to do, they re- 
solved to climb up into a tree, as their safest refuge, though that 
would prove an intolerable cold lodging. So they stood at the tree’s 
root, that when the lions came, they might take their opportunity of 
climbing up. The bitch they were fain to hold by the neck, for she 
would have been gone to the lion. But it pleased God so to dis- 
pose, that the wild beastscame not. So they walked up and down 
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under the tree all night. It was an extreme cold night. So soon 
as it was light, they travelled again, passing by many lakes and 
brooks and woods, and in one place where the salvages had burnt 
the space of five miles in length, which is a fine champaign country, 
and even. In the afternoon, it pleased God from a high hill they 
discovered the two islesin the bay, and so that night got to the 
plantation, being ready to faint with travail and want of victuals, 
and almost famished with cold. John Goodman was fain to have his 
shoes cut off his feet, they were so swelled with cold; and it was a 
long while after ere he wasable to go. Those onthe shore were much 
comforted at their return; but they on shipboard were grieved at 
deeming them lest.” — pp. 174-177. 


In their intercourse with the natives they followed the 
strictest principles of integrity. We should be glad to ex- 
tract their interview with Samoset, and their treaty of peace 
with Massasoit. They found a valuable servant in Squanto, 
or Tisquantum, an Indian who had been seized by some 
earlier adventurers and carried to England, and had been so 
fortunate as to return hither. On the 5th of April, the May- 
flower sailed upon her homeward voyage; but notwithstand- 
ing the sufferings through which the colonists had passed, not 
one of them used this opportunity of going back to England. 
While some of the company were engaged in their first at- 
tempts at planting Indian corn, four expeditions were planned 
and carried through, of which we have interesting details. 

The Fortune, a small vessel of fifty-five tons, sailed from 
London in the beginning of July, but did not arrive at Cape 
Cod till the ninth of November. She brought over thirty-five 
persons, including some who had put hack in the Speedwell. 
On he: arrival, she found that exactly half of the hundred 
first comers had died, Governor Carver and his wife being 
among them. 

The next document is a discourse delivered in Plymouth, 
1621, by Robert Cushman, one of the company —‘“ Of the 
state of the colony and the need of public spirit in the colo- 
nists.” Its title is a fair index of its scope; its lessons are 
judicious, and suited to all times. The fourth document is 
Edward Winslow’s relation, or ‘“* Good news from New Eng- 
land,” which continues the former journal down to the tenth 
of September, 1623. This was originally printed in London 
in 1624, and has since been known in an abridgment or in 
fragmentary portions, but now appears entire. The interest 
of this narrative, as of those which precede it, consists in its 
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minute and most disingenuous detail of the adventures of the 
colonists. It commences with describing the apprehension 
which they felt of an attack from the Narragansett Indians, 
the enemies of their ally Massasoit, which by prudent man- 
agement was soon quieted. They were brought to great 
suffering by a scarcity of provisions, and undertook expedi- 
tions in their neighborhood, and to Massachusetts Bay, for 
relief. They succeeded in purchasing corn of the Indians 
around them, and by honest dealings they made friends, 
while by exhibiting a courageous resolution, they intimidated 
the artful and faithless portion of the savages. Winslow’s 
narrative of his visit to the sick sachem Massasoit, and of the 
mode of treatment by which he restored him, is full of ro- 
mance and of Christian philanthropy. Only a very honest 
man could have resisted the temptation to seize the opportu- 
nity of working upon the superstitions of the savages by pre- 
tended medical charms. 

While the Plymouth settlers had trials and occupations of 
their own enough to occupy their thoughts, they were com- 
pelled to engage in an expedition against the Indians of Wes- 
saqusset, or Weymouth, who threatened Master Weston’s 
colony there. This colony was in a most wretched state ; 
its members were indolent and unprincipled, and had provo- 
ked the enmity of the Indians by great abuses. Still it seem- 
ed to be necessary to quell any hostile movement on the part 
of the savages, and this was effectually accomplished by the 
expedition under Captain Standish. In the midst of great 
trials the Plymouth people retained their spirit ; the lands 
were parcelled out, and each was to labor for himself. The 
arrival of two more ships in July and August, 1623, greatly 
encouraged them, and secured the triumph of their endeavors. 
Winslow adds some very pleasant sketches of the manners, 
language, government, religion, and employments of the na- 
tives, and closes with some excellent advice to all who intend 
to come over, and especially to those who entertain unrea- 
sonable expectations. We extract his last paragraph : 


“As, for example, I have heard some complain of others for 
their large reports of New England, and yet because they must 
drink water and want many delicates they here enjoyed, could pre- 
sently return with their mouths full of clamors. And can any be 
so simple as to conceive that the fountains should stream forth wine 
or beer, or the woods and rivers be like butchers’ shops, or fish- 
mongers’ stalls, where they might have things taken to their hands ? 
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If thou canst not live without such things, and hast no means to 
procure the one, and wilt not take pains for the other, nor hast 
ability to employ others for thee, rest where thou art; for as a 
proud heart, a dainty tooth, a beggar’s purse, and an idle hand, be 
here intolerable, so that person that hath these qualities there, is 
much more abominable. If therefore God hath given thee a heart 
to undertake such courses, upon such grounds as bear thee out in 
all difficulties, viz. his glory as a principal, and all other outward 
good things but as accessaries, which peradventure thou shalt enjoy, 
and it may be not, then thou wilt with true comfort and thankful- 
ness receive the least of his mercies; whereas, on the contrary, men 
deprive themselves of much happiness, being senseless of greater 
blessings, and through prejudice smother up the love and bounty of 
God ; whose name be ever glorified in us, and by us, now and ever- 
more. Amen.” —p. 374. 


The next document is also by Winslow, and is entitled, 
“A Brief Narration of the True Grounds or Cause of the 
First Planting of New England.” It appeared in London in 
1646, as an appendix to his answer to Gordon. No copy of 
this book is known to exist in this country, and Mr. Young 
prints from a manuscript copied for him from the printed 
volume in the British Museum. This document may be 
considered as the gem of his book, being equally important 
and interesting. Winslow here vindicates his brethren 
against the imputations which their enemies at the time cast 
upon them, of having quarrelled, among themselves, while 
they agreed in spurning the faith and sincerity of all other 
professed Christians. He proves that Robinson, their pas- 
tor, did not deny communion and fellowship with members 
of the English Church, though he had a strong dislike to 
episcopacy and the liturgy. Winslow thinks that his brethren 
ae ap nearer to the primitive model of the Christian 
church, and he is anxious to show the distinction between 
their opposition to an exclusive communion which professed 
to enclose all the true members of Christ, and their readiness 
to acknowledge every true disciple, whatever his differences 
from them might be. He has preserved the parting advice 
of John Robinson to the exiles, which was as follows: 


“«We are now ere long to part asunder, and the Lord knoweth 
whether ever he should live to see our faces again. But whether 
the Lord hath appointed it or not, he charged us before God and his 
blessed angels, to follow him no further than he followed Christ ; 
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and if God should reveal any thing to us by any other instrument 
of his, to be as ready to receive it as ever we were to receive any 
truth by his ministry ; for he was very confident the Lord had more 
truth and light yet to break forth out of his holy word. He took 
occasion also miserably to bewail the state and condition of the 
Reformed Churches, who were come to a period in religion, and 
would go no further than the instruments of their Reformation. As 
for example, the Lutherans, they could not be drawn to go beyond 
what Luther saw; for whatever part of God’s will he had further 
imparted and revealed to Calvin, they will rather die than embrace 
it. And so also, saith he, you see the Calvinists, they stick where 
he left them ; a misery much to be lamented ; for though they were 
precious shining lights in their times, yet God had not revealed his 
whole will to them; and were they now living, saith he, they would 
be as ready and willing to embrace further light, as that they had 
received. Here also he puts us in mind of our church covenant, at 
least that part of it whereby we promise and covenant with God and 
one with another, to receive whatsoever light or truth shall be made 
known to us from his written word; but withal exhorted us to take 
heed what. we received for truth, and well to examine and compare 
it and weigh it with other Scriptures of truth before we received 
it. For, saith he, it is not possible the Christian world should come 
so lately out of such thick antichristian darkness, and that full per- 
fection of knowledge should break forth at once. 

“« Another thing he commended to us, was that we should use all 
means to avoid and shake off the name of Brownists, being a mere 
nickname and brand to make religion odious and the professors of 
it to the Christian world. And to that end, said he, I should be 
glad if some godly minister would go over with you before my 
coming ; for, said he, there will be no difference between the 
unconformable ministers and you, when they come to the practice 
of the ordinances out of the kingdom. And so advised us by all 
means to endeavour to close with the godly party of the kingdom 


of England, and rather to study union than division, viz. how near 


we might possibly without sin close with them, than in the least 
measure to affect division or separation from them. And be not 
loth to take another pastor or teacher, saith he; for that flock that 
hath two shepherds is not endangered but secured by it.’ 

“ Many other things there were of great and weighty consequence 
which he commended to us. But these things I thought good to 
relate, at the request of some well-willers to the peace and good 
agreement of the godly, (so distracted at present about the set- 
tling of church government in the kingdom of England,) that so both 
sides may truly see what this poor despised church of Christ, now 
at New Plymouth in New England, but formerly at Leyden in 
Holland, was and is; how far they were and still are from separa- 
tion from the churches of Christ, especially those thatare Reformed.” 
— pp. 396-399. 
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Something resembling this vindication of the religious pecu- 
liarities of the pilgrims, is found in the next document, which 
Mr. Young copied from the records of the Plymouth Church. 
It was written by Governor Bradford, and is called, “ A 
Dialogue, or the Sum of a Conference between some Young 
Men born in New England, and sundry Ancient Men that 
came out of Holland and Old England.” ‘The young men 
propound the objections to the course pursued by their fathers, 
and ask many close questions relating to their opinions, pro- 
ceedings, and eccentricities, which are answered to their 
satisfaction, at least, by the elders. 

There is likewise a brief memoir of Elder Brewster, writ- 
ten by Governor Bradford, and copied by Mr. Young from 
the records of the Plymouth Church. That faithful elder 
deserves this memorial, for he bore “ his part in weal and 
wo, with this poor persecuted’Church, about thirty-six years 
in England, Holland, and in this wilderness.” He had been 
at court in the service of Davison, the secretary of state under 
Queen Elizabeth, and was a good scholar. The disgrace of 
the secretary put him out of employment, and his heart being 
with the separatists, he soon joined them. He supported 
himself in Holland by teaching and by printing. In the 
government of the church, and in the office of teaching upon 
the Sabbath, in the want of their pastor, Brewster was highly 
acceptable to the pilgrims, and his ministry was blessed. He 
lived to the age of eighty, and »gying in 1644, was favored 
with a cheerful fulfilment of the hopes which he entertained 
for the colony. 

Mr. Young’s volume concludes with six letters taken from 
the records of the Plymouth Church, and from a portion of 
Governor Bradford’s Letter-Book, which was rescued from 
a grocer’s shop in Halifax, about fifty years since. Twoare 
letters of Robinson, one to the church at Plymouth, the other 
to Elder Brewster ; the rest are from brethren at Leyden to 
Bradford and Brewster. In one of these is an account of 
the death of the pastor, Robinson, on the first of March, 1625. 
His long-cherished hopes of joining his friends here were 
disappointed. Many others who had been left behind failed, 
not from disinclination, but from inability, to unite with the 
portion of their church in the wilderness. ; 

In the slight sketch which we have given of these memo- 
rials of the pilgrims, we have reserved for especial mention 
a few particulars which may now be stated. In three im- 
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portant matters the documents before us, with the notes of 
the editor, triumphantly vindicate the pilgrims from asper- 
sions that have been cast upon them. The first relates to 
the original cause of their removal from Leyden. It was 
said that they had quarrelled among themselves, and were 
obliged to divide and put an ocean between the two parts of 
the church. This insulting calumny had not the least foun- 
dation in fact. We have already stated the reasons which 
induced the whole church to think of a removal to some place 
beyond the seas, before any particular location had been se- 
lected. The most entire harmony marked all their delibera- 
tions upon the subject. It was decided, as a matter of 
policy, that a part should go first and prepare the way for 
the remainder. If so be the larger part went first, the pastor 
was to accompany them, but if the smaller part went, they 
should take with them the elder. Those who first went 
were bound by a solemn obligation to help over the residue, 
and those who were left behind longed for the opportunity of 
following. Many were disappointed by death, by opposi- 
tion, and by poverty, but the hopes of others were gratified. 
Here is nothing that appears like quarrelling. Indeed, 
Robinson, Bradford, and Winslow, bear witness to the ten- 
der love, the uniform peace of the brethren in their connec- 
tion. They were more united than might have been ex- 
pected. 

Again, the pilgrims have been ridiculed for undertaking 
to carry out the Utopian theory of a community of goods and 
labor. This reflection upon their good sense, though re- 
peated by many historians, and even by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, is wholly erroneous. The pilgrims were obliged to 
enter into a most disadvantageous partnership with the mer- 
chant adventurers in order to secure the means of being 
transported. They threw their own property into a common 
stock in order to furnish provisions for the voyage, and the 
materials for planting a colony. But the very moment that 
their common necessities were answered by the erection of 
an edifice, emphatically called “ the common house,” they 
at once divided the land, parted off house-lots, and labored 
each for himself. Winslow is very explicit in mentioning 
this partition of the land, and the liberty and obligation of 
each individual to provide for himself. He gives as good 
reasons aS we Can give now against a community of goods, 
namely, that self-love instigates a man to the greatest exer- 
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tion for his own private interest, and that drones will take 
advantage of a general partnership to live on the labors of 
others. 

A third reflection has been cast upon the pilgrims even by 
Baylies, the historian of Plymouth. He speaks of their con- 
duct in digging up and appropriating the corn which the 
Indians had buried in baskets, as ** inexcusable,” and as 
“ compromising their consciences.” This would be rather 
a severe censure upon men in their condition, even if they 
had never had the intention of paying the rightful owners of 
the corn as soon as they could find them. But at the first 
mention of their discovering the buried treasure, they de- 
clare their determination to pay for it at the first opportunity. 
They kept this determination in view, they frequently repeat 
it in connection with their search after, and their interviews 
with the savages, and within six months they had paid the 
Nauset Indians, to whom the corn belonged, double its esti- 
mated value. The pilgrims were equally scrupulous in all 
their dealings with the savages, and with just pride their wri- 
ters assert that they purchased of the natives, in fair bargain, 
all the land they occupied. 

For three or four years previous to the arrival of the pil- 
grims, a most destructive pestilence raged among the Indians 
from the Penobscot to Narragansett Bay, almost depopula- 
ting the intervening territory, and leaving, in many places, 
only a bare vestige of human life. It was computed that the 
Massachusetts Indians were reduced from thirty thousand to 
three hundred fighting men. The settlers, in different por- 
tions of New England, regarded this driving out of the heathen 
as a providential preparation for them. 

The intention of the Plymouth colonists had been to settle 
south of Hudson river, or in its neighborhood, as their patent 
did not extend north of the fortieth degree. As they hap- 
pened to make land at Cape Cod, and after their long voyage 
were anxious to go on shore, and as the season was so far 
advanced, they concluded to remain. Morton, in his memo- 
rial, first brought the charge against their captain, Jones, of 
being bribed by the Dutch to land them above the Hudson. 
But Mr. Young does not think the charge is correct. None 
of the original settlers mention it, and moreover they im- 
posed great confidence in Jones, which is inconsistent with 
the charge. 

One of the most interesting characters among the Plymouth 
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colonists was Captain Miles Standish, their military leader. 
There is something singular in his connection with those severe 
men, for he was not a member of their church, nor does he 
appear to have been particularly interested in their religious 
principles, unless we take the confidence they reposed in him 
as a sufficient proof of the fact. He was by birth a gentle- 
man of Lancashire. He was one of the soldiers sent over 
by Queen Elizabeth to aid the Dutch against the Spaniards. 
Thus he fell in with Robinson’s congregation, and attached 
himself to it. By his own inclination, or at their request, he 
embarked with them for America. He was at once made 
their captain, and headed their military expeditions. Though 
a short man, he was so strong and courageous that the Indians 
over a wide neighborhood were afraid of him. He seated 
himself in Duxbury, (which he probably named from the 
home of his ancestors,) at the foot of Captain’s Hill, so called 
after him. 

By an attentive perusal of the text, and the notes of the 
volume before us, we may form some faint idea of the hard- 
ships and trials which the pilgrims endured in the feeble be- 
ginnings of the colonies. A faithful picture, in which a 
group of that desolate company should appear in delibera- 
tion, labor, or worship, would affect us even totears. They 
had come over but poorly provided for the deprivations they 
were to undergo, and even without the means of availing 
themselves of some of the advantages within their reach, 
such as good boats, fish-hooks, and nets. They tell us of 
the loss of their “‘ common house” by fire, immediately after 
its erection. In the list of articles which they recommend to 
those who think of joining them to bring over from England, 
is “ oiled paper” for their windows; a strange provision 
this for the cold blasts of a New England winter! They 
speak of building a little house for the sick, who were more 
numerous than those whose duty it was to aid them. The 
hardest and poorest fare, if they had had a sufficiency, would 
have satistied them, but more than once they were in danger 
of absolute starvation, as appears from their seeking pow- 
dered corn of the Indians by the spoonful. They had no 
cattle, and of course no milk, and only the relics of the butter 
and cheese from their vessel. They desired, above all 
things, intercourse with the Indians, yet were obliged to keep 
a most careful watch upon their movements, to compel them 
to leave their bows and arrows at a distance when they en- 
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tered the settlement, and to shorten their visits, to the dis- 
credit of English hospitality, lest they should all starve out- 
right. ‘“ The day of small things” need never be despised 
henceforward by any human beings, to whatever straits they 
may be reduced. ‘The Plymouth pilgrims, landing at the 
beginning of winter, upon the rocky and sandy shores of 
Cape Cod, have proved to us that Providence will never de- 
sert the faithful. But in their loneliest and most desolate 
hours, in the midst of their shivering penury, and their 
houseless hunger, they never forgot their God, their morning 
or evening prayer, their Sabbath worship, their humiliation 
or thanksgiving. Yet these men are far from standing as 
heroes in the estimation of the world at large, or even in the 
current literature of the English language. ‘There is, in- 
deed, a prevalent feeling against them, their names and sen- 
timents are associated often with ridicule and with sneers. 
The original English puritans, as a body, and their succes- 
sors of the times of the English commonwealth, have, till 
very lately, been the objects of a too indiscriminate scorn 
and satire. There have been three prominent causes which 
have brought about the prevailing estimation of the English 
separatists. 

The first of these causes is, the disgust which is so easily 
and yet so unfairly excited by the ludicrous exhibitions that 
may be made of religious enthusiasm and fanaticism. The 
descendant, and even the champion of those austere and 
enthusiastic men, will allow that there was something hard 
and repulsive in their doctrines when contrasted with a rea- 
sonable morality, and especially with the genial license of 
Roman Catholic times. There are many ridiculous stories re- 
corded of the puritans, some founded in fact, some drawn from 
the sermons or works of heated fanatics, and some as well 
the creation, as the food, of a spirit of satire. The attacks 
which the puritans made upon “ the profane stage, that rock 
of offence and stumbling-block to the godly,” have subjected 
them to much ridicule. Philip Stubbes said, that “ music 
allureth the auditorie to effiminacie, pusillanimitie, and loth- 
someness of life, much like unto honey.” William Prynne, 
the most voluminous writer against the stage, affirms, in his - 
book to ‘ Scourge Stage Plaiers,” that he has herein “ cited 
agaist them no less than fifty-five synods and councils, 
seve nty fathers and Christian writers, before the year 1200 ; 
one hundred and fifty foreign and domestic, protestant and 
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popish authors since, and forty heathen philosophers and 
oets.”” i 

Another rock of offence was the luxury of dress, especially 
“the ungodlie vanities of silk and satin divines.” The 
Reverend Thomas Hall, writing in 1654, on “ The Loth- 
someness of Long Hair,” said, ‘* Look abroad into the world, 
and see whether the vilest men do not usually wear the long- 
est locks. Tell me whether ragged rascals, nasty varlets, 
raggamuffin soldiers, tinkers, crate-carriers, gaol-birds, etc. 
etc., are not partakers with thee in this ruffianly guise.” The ~ 
stern and unyielding spirit with which the puritans resisted 
all the ceremonies of the established church, however inno- 
cent those ceremonies were, subjected them to ridicule. 
Scott says, that his master, Nehemiah Solsgrace, preached 
a sermon of three hours’ length before the parliament, on a 
thanksgiving occasion. As these parliamentary sermons 
happen to be printed in several quarto volumes, any one 
who wishes may falsify that anecdote, for there is no sermon 
in that collection the delivery of which would occupy two 
hours. The puritan divines, or, as their opponents termed 
them, “ dry vines, and dissembly-men,” were in the habit of 
snuffling and whining in their delivery, and the congregation 
expressed their applause by humming. But what dissenter 
would not gladly prefer to bear his part of this reproach, than 
to be the author of the foul and blasphemous description of 
these sounds which is given by Dean Swift in his ‘* Discourse 
on the Mechanical Operation of the Spirit?” The eccentric 
and fanatical preachers naturally subjected all their brethren 
to a promiscuous scorn. Here, as an example, is an extract 
from a sermon by Master John Dickson: * Ask of our old 
dying wife, if she has any evidence of salvation; she will 
say—‘I hope so, for I believe the apostles’ creed, I am 
taken with the Lord’s Prayer, and I know my duty to be the 
ten commandments.’ But I tell you these are but old rotten 
wheelbarrows to carry souls to hell. These are ideas which 
the false prelates have set up to obstruct the covenant, and 
the work of God in the land.” There was likewise an over- 
strained morality professed by the puritans, of which Bax- 
ter’s confession of his youthful sin in eating apples, is a re- 
markable instance. The singular names adopted by the 
puritans subjected them to derision. Cleveland, the satirist, 
said, “* Cromwell hath beat up his drums clean through the 
Old Testament. You may learn the genealogy of our Saviour 
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by the names in his regiment. The muster-master uses no 
other list but the first chapter of Matthew.” These indi- 
vidual eccentricities and extravagances could not fail to 
draw ridicule upon a whole party, and hence have originated 
many of the low and vulgar associations indissolubly con- 
nected with the puritans. 

A second cause of the indiscriminate prejudice against the 
English separatists, is the almost total engrossment of the 
current literature by royalists and churchmen. We mean 
that literature which at the time was most captivating and 
ae and which continues to be read. Ben Jonson, in 

is * Bartholomew Fair,” has made foul sport of a puritan 
under the name of a “ Banbury man.”’ In his play of the “ Al- 
chemist,” he introduces a character in derision of the puri- 
tans. After the restoration the presbyterians were introduced 
in the same manner ; their language and looks were grossly 
caricatured. ‘The wits Cleveland, Butler, and others, hung 
around the court at Oxford, and sent forth their satires. But- 
ler’s Hudibras, and the Hudibras Redivivus, by Edward 
Ward, one of its thousand imitators, contains some very 
characteristic scenes, describing the puritans, and their ser- 
mons, with much quaint humor. And, besides these works 
of wit and fancy, we are to remember how many scandals, 
railleries, jokes, and common sayings, have been handed 
down among the people in ridicule of the bigoted, morose, 
and austere religionists of the seventeenth century. There 
are likewise some observances of a more dignified charac- 
ter, which bear down the reproach of the party of which the 
Plymouth pilgrims must be regarded as members. The 
consecration of the thirtieth of January, for instance, when, 
by way of sermons, panegyrics are pronounced upon “ the 
blessed martyrs, King Charles I. and Archbishop Laud,” 
has served as an outlet for much exaggeration and misrepre- 
sentation. In the meanwhile, the only vindication of the 
puritans is to be found in their own dry, repulsive, and most 
tedious pamphlets, which it is easier to collect by bushels, 
than to read through one by one. 

The third prominent cause of the general reproach which 
attaches to the English separatists, is the popularity of the 
great historians Clarendon and Hume. This is a point 
which does not require to be enlarged upon. The spirit of 
republicanism, which in his time was almost identical with 
religious dissent, was a sufficient provocative of the courtly 
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arrogance of Clarendon. He wrote by request of his hum- 
bled and suffering king, that the cause of royalty might have 
its advocate, and he wrote in seclusion and disgrace. He 
was also a most sincere disciple of the English Church. 
Under these strong influences he composed his history, and 
through them it is what itis. ‘Though cumbered with some 
tedious prolixities, and state papers, it is a most enchanting 
work, showing, in its delineation of characters, a model for 
every author ; a delineation which, though by no means ex- 
hibiting an impartial or charitable judgment, yet displays 
such a knowledge of human nature, as to present the traits 
which require illustration, and which form the soul of every 
character. 

Hume could not feel, and, therefore, could not appreciate 
the power of that religious spirit which really worked in the 
midst of the fanaticism and the worldliness of the times. 
Of course, therefore, he misinterprets its origin and its instru- 
mentality. 

These three causes, taken in connection with a multitude 
of others which might be specified, have perpetuated the 
memory of all those obnoxious qualities which really dis- 
figured the puritan character, and have left its stern virtues 
without a memorial. In honest truth, a reproach must attach 
to both the religious parties of those times, but it has its pal- 
liatives alike for either. Bunyan feared that his age would 
be characterized by posterity ‘ as one which talked of reli- 
gion the most, and loved it the least.” Baxter, with much 
force, enters a solemn protest. ‘I know you may meet 
with men who will confidently affirm, that in these times all 
religion was trodden under foot, and that heresy and schism 
were the only piety ; but I give warning to all ages that they 
take heed how they believe any while they are speaking for 
the interest of their fashions or opinions, against their real or 
supposed adversaries.” It would have been well if Baxter 
had followed this wise rule, for, pious and devoted as he 
was, he was not wholly free from the spirit of bitterness. 

That the separatists were, for the most part, men of un- 
questionable sincerity, is evident from their continued oppo- 
sition at the expense of their interest. This credit their 
enemies generally allowed tothem. “ The puritans,” said 
Burleigh, ‘“ are over squeamish and nice, and yet their care- 
ful catechizing, and diligent preaching, lessen and diminish 
the papistical numbers.” Bacon said, that the bishops 
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should keep one eye open to look upon the good that those 
mendid. It cannot be questioned that the majority of the 
preachers were under the influence of piety, purity, and 
virtue, though they were heated and virulent, in part from the 
wrongs which they had suffered, in part from natural fanati- 
cism. The mass of their converts could have been but par- 
tially informed in the scriptures, and in the true essence of 
religion, for the mass had scarcely shaken off the tyranny 
and ignorance of popery. The multitude of sects which 
sprung up immediately after the settlement of the reforma- 
tion in England, is to be ascribed to causes which had long 
been working—to the roused spirit of humanity, to the bind- 
ing influence of a bright light suddenly poured upon the 
great interests of the people—to the rash and earnest ques- 
tionings of the design of government and religion, and, most 
of all, to the oppression of the preceding times, which had 
offered dead ordinances as the food of craving hearts and 
minds. None of the extravagances of the times confound or 
amaze us. By the most natural of all processes two princi- ; 
pal parties were formed, the one distinguishing between re- 
formation and revolution, retaining, in politics and religion, 
some of the characteristics of the preceding times, the other 
pushing forward the reformation to such a length that their 
measures seemed to threaten lawless confusion, and the over- 
throw of all order. Power, wealth, talent, and all social 
advantages, were on the side of the Church of England. He 
does not deserve the honor of being a descendant even of a 
puritan, who will not acknowledge the integrity, the spiritual 
strength, the Christian purposes of the leading churchmen of 
the times. They felt that the interests of Christianity were 
in their sacred keeping, and required caution, reserve, and 
resistance, on their part. When the puritans complained of 
the ceremonies and impositions to which they were subjected, 
the church insisted that then, when the reformation was in 
progress, it would not be wise to leave religious doctrine and 
discipline to the vagaries of individual speculation and 
fanaticism. 

And what was the ruling motive, the strong leading idea 
of the separatists in resisting the measures of the English 
hierarchy, and enduring all indignities, imprisonment, and 
exile, rather than bow their wills or their consciences? Many 
of them were men of the best education the times could fur- 
nish, of high social standing, and of good common sense. 
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They must therefore have known that the Deity could not 
take offence at a read prayer, a crosier, an organ, a mitre, a 
surplice, a candle burning on the communion table, which 
was placed at the eastern end ofa church, and called an altar. 
They must have known that some of their own cherished 
practices were really as much non-essentials as any of those 
to which they objected. Why should they then have carried 
their obstinate resistance to an exile in the wilderness, rather 
than acknowledge a bishop or wear the clerical habit? It 
seems to us that their regard for one doctrine, and their fear 
of one dreadful evil, will explain their conduct. The doctrine 
was, that the Christian church had no visible head, but that 
its invisible and sovereign head was Jesus Christ, who had 
not delegated his authority to any human being. This doc- 
trine they deemed most sacred and essential ; Robinson, espe- 
cially, laid great stress upon it. It constituted in their eyes 
much of the awful mystery which attended the mystical union 
of the members of the body with its head. This doctrine 
they believed to be endangered and set at nought by the es- 
tablishment of an hierarchy ; and believing, as they honestly 
did, that: bishops were not of God, they ascribed them to 
Satan. The fear which filled the imagination, and mastered 
even the reason of the separatists, was, lest popery might 
once be reinstated in England. Did space permit and neces- 
sity require it, we are satisfied that a strong and well-nigh 
invincible plea might be put in for the separatists by merely 
following out this suggestion. ‘The puritans had suffered 
much in the first successful attack upon popery, and in its 
temporary revival under Mary, after the loss of every thing 
else, they had fled to save their lives. Returning to England 
at the accession of Elizabeth, they found the reformation still 
upon a very precarious footing, its stability depending upon 
her single life, which was threatened by disease and by ene- 
mies. Knowing as they did the evil fruits of popery, and 
suffering its inflictions, they had a right to dread it. They 
felt it to be their solemn duty to establish protestantism secure- 
ly while opportunity offered, so that a popish successor to the 
throne, by legitimate succession, could not subvert it with a 
breath. To effect this mighty purpose, they labored to root 
out every vestige of popery, every form, rite, ceremony, 
title, service, robe, and image, which in the minds of the 
common people had been associated with the older faith, and 
which, by lingering around the churches, the firesides, or the 
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sports of the people, would have facilitated the restoration of 
popery. Let this suggestion be candidly considered in con- 
nection with the fact, that just at the time the pilgrim church 
was formed at Leyden, popery, reviving its energies, was 
triumphantly winning back its lost territory. Let the sug- 
gestion be illustrated by the history of the period, and the 
pilgrim fathers will not stand charged with the want of com- 
mon sense. 





Art. V.—1. Opere di Torquato Tasso, colle Controversie sulla 
Jerusalemme, posta in migliore ordine, ricorrette sull’ edizione 
Fiorentina, ed illustrate dal Professore Gio. Rostnt. Pisa: 
1826-1832. Appresso Niccolo Capurro.. Tomi XXXIII. 
Svo. 


2. Saggio sugh Amori di Torquato Tasso, e sulle cause della 
sua prigionia da Gio. Rosini. Pisa: 1832. Appresso Nic- 
colo Capurro. 8vo. pp. 102. 


3. Lettere di Torquato Tasso a Luca Scalabrino ora per la pri- 
ma volta pubblicate da BartoLomMMEOGaAMBa. Venezia dalla 
Tipografia di Alvisopopoli: 1833. pp. 62. 


4. Cavedoniane di Giovanni Rosini, in risposta alle accuse del 
Signor D. CetEestino Caveponi da Modena. Pisa: 1834. 
Presso N. Capurro,e com. Fasciola Ia IV. 


5. Lettera di Giovanni Rosina al Sig. Defendente Sacchi a Mi- 
lano, sul saggio annunziato della causa finora ignota delle sven- 
ture di Torquato Tasso. Del Signor Marchesa GarTano 
Capponi. Pisa: 1837. Presso Niccolo Capurro. 


6. Risposta di Grovanni Rosin alla lettera del Signor Gaetano 
Capponi. 1838. pp. 11. 


7. Trattato della Dignita ed altri inediti scritti di Torquato 
Tasso ; premessa una notizia intorno ai codicit manoscritti di 
cose Italvane conservate nelle biblioteche del mezzodi della Fran- 
cia ed un cenno sulle antichita di quella regione del Cavaliere 
Costanzo Gazzera. ‘Torino Stamperia Reale: 1838. 
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8. Manoscritti inediti di Torquato Tasso, ed altri pregevoli do- 
cumenti per servire alla biografia del medesimo, posseduti ed 
dlustratc dal Conte Mariano Alberti, con incisiont e fac similt 
per cura di Romvatpo Gentituccrt. Lucca: 1837-1839. 
Dalla tipographia Guista. 


9. Sulla causa finora ignota delle sventure dt Torquato Tasso. 
Saggio del Marchese Gartrano Cappont. Firenze: 1840. 
Dai torchi di Luigi Pezzati. Prima dispensa del primo 
volume. 

WE cannot agree with some continental critics, that the 
United States never can have a national literature, for want 
of an original language. Neither can we carry our notions 
of exclusiveness as far as some of our own patriots, who wish 
us to abandon the English tongue altogether, or modify it by 
Americanisms until it shall be English nolonger. Neverthe- 
less, we do regret our servile adoption of British opinions in 
regard to the authors of other countries—our neglect of foreign 
languages—our impolitic duty on books printed in them — 
our want of an international copy-right law, and the conse- 
quent inundation of our country by all the trashy productions 
of the British press. 

With a view of contributing our mite to reform this state 
of things, by reminding our readers that taste and genius are 
not confined to one nation, that polite literature is successfully 
cultivated by many, and that it is a great folly to limit our 
vision to a single district of the Republic of Letters, however 
rich and highly cultivated it may be, we shall continue from 
time to time to cast a glance beyond the channel, and have 
chosen as a topic for our present article the author of the 
Jerusalemme Liberata, and a controversy now going on in 
Italy touching some portion of his life and writings. 

Torquato Tasso, whose epic all Christendom, except 
Great Britain, ranks next to Virgil’s, was born in Sorrento, a 
village on the‘Bay of Naples, on the eleventh of March, 1544. 
His father Bernardo, himself a poet of no small merit, de- 
scended from a long line of illustrious ancestors in Bergamo. 
His mother, Portia Rossi, was a noble Neapolitan lady, whose 
beauty, virtues and misfortunes, have been celebrated by her 
husband and her son, in language so full of truth and tender- 
ness that it is impossible to read it unmoved.* Tiasso’s 


* Serassi vita, 63-65; Lettere di B. Tasso; and Torquato Tasso’s Canzone. 
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father was confidential secretary to the Prince of Salerno, 
chief of the Neapolitan aristocracy, who were at enmity with 
the Spanish viceroy, Toledo. The political intrigues in 
which this nobleman became involved, drew down upon 
himself and his followers a sentence of attainder. 

Bernardo Tasso, like the rest, was banished, and his pro- 
perty confiscated. His young and lovely wife, prevented by 
the interference of her relations from sharing the exile of her 
husband, shut herself up in a convent, where she died pre- 
maturely of grief, and her brothers possessed themselves of 
her property, which they withheld from her children. Tor- 
quato in his boyhood was thus deprived of home and fortune. 
His earliest instruction he received under the paternal roof ; 
afterwards in the school of the Jesuits at Naples, and two 
years before his mother’s death his father sent for him to 
Rome, and thence transferred him to Pesara, where he be- 
came the companion of Francesco Maria della Rovere, after- 
wards Duke of Urbino. From Pesara he was removed to 
Padua, his education being continued under able masters, 
by whose lessons he profited so well as to be soon remark- 
able for his proficiency not only in the learning, but in the 
exercises and accomplishments of the time. 

In obedience to the wishes of his father he began the 
study of the civil and canon law, but his heart and his leisure 
were given to the muses, and the fame won by his Rinaldo, 
composed at seventeen, induced Bernardo to abandon all 
thoughts of opposing his son’s inclinations. 

Love increased young Tasso’s devotion to poetry, and 
Laura Seperara, as we learn from Rosini, received the 
homage of his verse. Cardinal Louis of Este, brother of 
Duke Alphonso I1., became his patron, under whose protec- 
tion Torquato came to Ferrara in 1565. His reception was 
flattering. The court of Alphonso was a splendid one, of 
which the princesses, his sisters, a few years older than Tasso, 
were the most distinguished ornaments. Lucretia and Leo- 
nora both favored the young poet, and between the latter and 
himself there sprung up, it is alleged, a romantic affection, 
whose mysteries, not yet thoroughly penetrated, literary cu- 
riosity is still eagerly investigating. On the one hand, it is 
contended, that this passion was serious, mutual, and the 
source of all Tasso’s persecutions and misfortunes. On the 
other, it is utterly denied, or held to be merely poetical and 
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Platonic, and his imprisonment is attempted to be otherwise 
accounted for. Whether the poet subsequently lost his 
senses, or only affected madness, is another open question of 
great interest ; and if the perusal of some of bis own letters 
leaves us with a strong impression that he labored under 
strange illusions, our curiosity to ascertain the true character 
of a malady consistent with such extraordinary powers of 
composition as he exhibited, is rather increased than dimin- 
ished. 

Theories the most opposite, many of them plausibly sup- 
ported, have divided the biographers of Tasso, and produced 
several of the works whose titles will be found at the head 
of this article, of which the most interesting is Rosini’s, and 
the most recent the Marquess Gaetano Capponi’s.* To crown 
the whole, and complicate the mystery, Count Alberti’s fac- 
similes of manuscripts alleged to be original, have given rise 
to a new warfare. 

Manso, Tasso’s first biographer and personal friend, to- 
wards the -close of his life, hints, but in terms somewhat 
guarded, his love for the Princess Leonora, yet speaks (if the 
text has not been falsified) of the poet’s imprisonment as an 
act of humanity necessary for his cure. 

This is the more singular, because, in regard to Torquato’s 
state of mind, the author elsewhere is evidently puzzled, and 
at a loss whether to believe him inspired or insane.t 

The authenticity of this work, however, is controverted. 
Tiraboschi and Serassi (no mean authorities) recognize it as 
genuine ; but the Marquess Gaetano Capponi warmly disputes 
the fact. That Manso did write a life of Tasso is unques- 
tionable, for Milton refers to it. The future bard of Para- 
dise, during his visit to Italy, enjoyed the hospitality of the 
octogenarian nobleman, who thus became the friend of the 
two greatest epic poets the world has known during eighteen 
centuries, a piece of good fortune, in all human probability, 
never to be equalled. But though Milton’s Latin lines es- 
tablish, beyond a reasonable doubt, that Manso did write a 
life of Tasso, this does not so completely identify the work 
published under his name, as to remove all ground of cavil, 


* This personage is not to be confounded with the Marquess Gino Capponi, 
well known to every lover of Italy for his patriotism, talents, profound historic 
studies, and urbanity to all who engage in similar researches. 

+ See Manso Vita di T. Tasso, vol. xxxiii. of Rosini’s edition. Contrast 
pages167, 168, 169, with 170; 171, 172, and these again with 173, 174, 175. 
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and it certainly contains opinions, and forms of expression, 
which awaken an unpleasant suspicion that the publisher 
may have tampered with the manuscript. 

Serassi’s life of Tasso was evidently compiled with great 
care and industry from the most authentic sources. Written, 
however, under the patronage of a princess of the house of 
Este, its dedication, and the spirit of some remarkable pas- 
sages, admonish us to be upon our guard. The author, it is 
evident, was too much under the influence of a family who 
seem always to have imagined their honor received a stain 
from the homage which has rendered Leonora immortal. 
One would suppose that the lapse of nearly three hundred 
years, the extinction of the direct line, and the matchless 
poetic renown of her adorer, himself a noble, might have 
tranquillized the too sensitive pride of ancestry in all who 
claimed participation in her blood, whether legitimately or 
illegitimately transmitted. But it is not so. No sooner had 
Rosini’s essay appeared, the scope of which is to prove that 
Tasso was a favored lover, than Don Celestino Cavedoni 
attacked it stoutly. 

This worthy ecclesiastic is, or was, we believe, the libra- 
rian of Modena’s most absolute duke, and the motive which 
induced him to enter the arena cannot be doubtful. His 
simplicity, and his zeal for the fair fame of Leonora, may be 
commended, but it is impossible to compliment him on his 
logic or discernment. 

As a specimen of the latter, we may mention that Rosini 
had quoted, though without laying any great stress upon it, 
a madrigal, said to have been an original of Tasso’s, which 
an English gentleman, Mr. Dawson Turner, of Norfolk, ac- 
quired, in 1825, from the library of Prince Falconieri at 
Rome.* 

Cavedoni, instead of urging, as he well might have done, 
that sufficient evidence of authenticity was wanting, insisted, 
that in the MSS. of Tasso in the library of the Duke of Mo- 
dena, (inaccessible to all the world, but his highness and 
Don Celestino,) this identical madrigal is found directed to 
Lucretia, Duchess of Urbino, the sister of Leonora, and wife 
of Tasso’s friend. 

Indeed, the dilemma to which Serassi, as well as Cave- 
doni, and all others of the same school, find themselves re- 


* Rosini Saggio, p. 97. 
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duced, and their mode of extricating themselves from it, is 
amusing. ‘ As between the two princesses,” says Serassi, 
“ 'Fasso always showed most inclination for Lucretia.” The 
same opinion is adopted by Black, Alberti, and Capponi. It 
does not seem to have occurred to any of them, that the honor 
of the house of Este is not much advanced by transferring 
the poet’s love from the single to the married sister. With 
Italians the mistake is natural and pardonable; but in the 
Englishman, whose heavy volumes, though little more, and 
no better, than a translation of Serassi, are still considered 
the standard life of Tasso in our language, the blunder is 
ludicrous, considering the high pretensions of his nation to 
morality. The scandal, if it be one, of Tasso’s love for the 
princess, is not of modern invention. It was current during 
his lifetime, and is alluded to very distinctly in works pub- 
lished shortly after his death. Even in Serassi’s account of 
the matter, there is so evident a struggle between the author’s 
convictions and his loyalty, that there exists a difference of 
opinion whether he wilfully shut his eyes to the fact, or inge- 
niously allowed the evidence of it to escape, even while pre- 
tending to refute it. Rosini taxes him with concealing the 
truth, and Alberti, still more cruel, contends he betrayed, 
under color of denying it. 

Rosini takes up the question as Ginguené had done, on the 
internal evidence afforded by Tasso’s poems, and the known 
incidents of his life, and has woven them into an exceedingly 
interesting little essay. The general results of his reasoning 
it would be difficult to controvert, and the investigation, as 
far as it gues, has been conducted with reasonable industry, 
ability, and good faith. Some faults there are undoubtedly. 
When he insists, for example, that Tasso was in love both 
with the princess, and with Laura Seperara, at the same 
time, and for some years, he violates all probability. In ad- 
ducing among his proofs of this double passion, a canzone, 
which he supposes to have been written on the marriage of 
the latter, he overlooked, most inexcusably, its publication 
eleven years before.* 'Torquato’s supposed attachment to 


* In the Rime of the Eterei, an academy to which Tasso belonged, p. 141, 
second edition, 1588. We have never seen a copy of the first edition, in 4to. 
without date, but Serassi thinks it must have been printed in 1566, and the pre- 
face to the second says, “ about twenty years before ;” i. e. 1567, or 1568. The 
Rime of the Eterei were not unknown to Rosini, for they are mentioned in 
his essay, [p. 30,] and he himself places the marriage of Laura Seperara in 1579. 
—Saggio, p. 13, 14. 
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Leonora, Countess of Scandia, he has admitted hastily, with- 
out adequate grounds, and other slight errors and inaccura- 
cies might be pointed out. In spite of all these blemishes, 
however, Rosini’s essay is one of great merit, and in Italy 
at least, is generally considered as having done more towards 
settling the controversy than any thing yet published. 

Tasso, after accompanying the Cardinal d’Este to France, 
where they quarrelled, returned to Italy, and, through the in- 
tercession of the Duchess of Urbino, was taken into the ser- 
vice of her brother, Alphonso II., Duke of Ferrara. There 
he applied himself to the composition of his immortal epic, 
producing, in the meantime, a vast number of short occa- 
sional poems, many of which were openly addressed to the 
royal sisters, and some, evidently written for one or the other 
of them, to which it would have been madness to affix the 
real inscription. ‘The period of his greatest fame and favor 
was the beginning of his misfortunes. His dramatic pasto- 
ral, the Aminta, the great prototype of Guarini’s Pastor 
Fido, and Milton’s Comus, raised his reputation, and the 
envy of the courtiers, to the highest pitch. His absence on 
a visit to the duke and duchess of Urbino, gave full scope to 
the machinations of his enemies. His servants were cor- 
rupted, his letters intercepted. A treacherous friend named 
Maddalo gained access to his private papers by means of 
false keys, and, it is probable, removed some of grave and 
dangerous import. Among these were, perhaps, a few of 
his poems to the princess, and his correspondence with Gon- 
zaga, who sought to draw him into the service of the house 
of Medici. A quarrel and a duel followed. Maddalo ab- 
sconded. The duke’s outward demonstrations of favor to 
the poet continued, but Tasso, notwithstanding, fell into fre- 
quent fits of profound melancholy. Jealousy—apprehension 
of heing poisoned—religious doubts—fear of the holy office, 
and vexation at the objections to his poem, are alleged to 
have unsettled his reason. The first public manifestation of 
his mental infirmity took place in the apartments of the 
Duchess of Urbino, where he drew a knife on one of her 
servants. On this charge he was arrested and confined in 
the castle; afterwards removed to the duke’s villa of Belri- 
guardo, as if for his health, and then sent, at his own re- 
quest, to the monastery of San Francesco. His letters at 
this period are rambling and incoherent. From San Fran- 
cesco he escaped, and fled to Naples, by the wild and dan- 
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gerous road of the Abruzzi. After many perils he reached 
Sorrento, and presented himself in disguise to his sister Cor- 
nelia, as a messenger from her brother, whose life was threat- 
ened, and whose condition he described so touchingly that 
she fainted. This proof of her affection obliged him to un- 
deceive her gradually, lest sudden joy should prove fatal. 
He continued some months in her house, always longing to 
revisit Ferrara, and recover his manuscripts. He wrote to 
Duke Alphonso, to the Duchess of Urbino, and the Princess 
Leonora. The two former returned him no answer, and the 
latter gave him to understand that from her he could expect 
nothing. In despair he resolved to return at all hazards and 
throw himself upon the duke’s clemency. His hopes of re- 
covering the royal favor were quickly dissipated. He was 
given to understand, as he himself says, that it was the 
duke’s pleasure he should aspire to no praise of learning or 
fame in letters, but should lead an idle and sensual life in the 
style of Epicurus. He made various ineffectual attempts to 
obtain an audience of the duke, or the princesses, and, 
finally, abandoning his books and manuscripts, turned his 
back once more upon Ferrara. He wandered to Padua, 
Mantua, and Venice, and from the latter city endeavored to 
obtain the protection of Francis the First, grand duke of 
Tuscany. Failing in this, he sought refuge in the dominions 
of his early friend the Duke of Urbino. ‘To him he wrote a 
long letter on the subject of his misfortunes, but in the most 
guarded and mysterious language. Becoming dissatisfied 
at Urbino he journeyed to Turin, travelling oftentimes on 
foot. There he was kindly received by the Duke of Savoy. 
But again his fatal destiny drove him back upon Ferrara. 
Through the interposition of the Cardinal Albano, he was 
assured that if he returned, on the occasion of the approach- 
ing nuptials of Duke Alphonso with Margerita Gonzaga, his 
MSS. should be restored to him, together with the means of 
honorable subsistence. He returned, was denied access to 
the duke and his sisters—found himself treated with con- 
tumely or neglect by the courtiers—lost all command of his 
temper, and spoke in disrespectful terms of the royal family. 
He was arrested, and sent to the hospital of St. Anna, an 
asylum for insane paupers, and confined there for seven 
miserable years. His cell, even in its present improved 
state, little better than a felon’s, is still mournfully and rever- 
ently trod by the passing stranger, and rises before us, as we 
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write, with all its thrilling associations. During his imprison- 
ment he composed many admirable works in prose and 
verse, all bearing the stamp of much learning, great genius, 
and the soundest reasoning powers. In the latter part of 
his confinement, however, he was tormented with various 
bodily infirmities, and harassed by imaginary sights and 
sounds, which he describes in some of his letters, and attri- 
butes to witchcraft and evil spirits. Notwithstanding these 
afflictions, we find him consoling himself with the reflection, 
that the devil has no power over his will ; that he could think 
and compose as usual, and this he justly considers the true 
test of a sound intellect. Inthe second year of his seclusion 
the Princess Leonora died. During the first he addressed 
to her, to her sister, and the duke, several poetic appeals for 
liberty, amoung the most pathetic in the world. They were 
fruitless. From 1579 to 1586, the poet who, in modern 
times, has no rival but Dante, lingered out his life in prison. 
His own exertions, and those of a few faithful friends—the 
intercession of the city of Bergamo, and of the prince, and 
through him the duke of Mantua, at length put an end to his 
tedious confinement. It is a mistake, however, to suppose 
he was even then unconditionaily released. He was given 
in ward to the Duke of Mantua, who apparently became 
surety for his conduct in several particulars, and, among 
others, that he should write nothing against his ancient 
patron and recent jailor.* Broken in health and spirits, the 
rest of his life was a variety of wretchedness. Long en- 
deavoring to recover some portion of his mother’s property, 
usurped by her relations—appealing ineffectually to royal 
clemency for a reversal of his father’s sentence, and the res- 
titution of his patrimony—condemned to seek a patron in 
vain, and to see himself defrauded by the surreptitious pub- 
lication of his poems—quickly pirated on all sides—poor 
Tasso, in a fit of sickness, was once reduced to the extremity 
of voluntarily seeking an abode in one of those asylums of 
poverty and misery to which he had formerly been involun- 
tarily committed. 

At the close of his life fortune smiled on him deceitfully 
foramoment. The lawsuit for his mother’s estate was com- 
promised so as to allow hima subsistence. He obtained the 


* V. Serassi, p. 381, 382; 391, 392, n. 4, and Manso, 185, 186, 187. The last 
condition is not expressly mentioned by his biographers, but Tasso’s letters leave 
no doubt of it, and none that he was still a sort of prisoner on parole. 
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favor and protection of Cardinal Aldobrandini. Preparations 
were made for crowning him with laurel in the capitol. Be- 
fore the appointed day, however, he retreated to the monas- 
tery of Sant. Onofrio, which overlooks the imperial city, and 
there death laid him gently in the dust. He died on the 
twenty-fifth of April, 1595, having little more than completed 
his fifty-first year, and the monastery where he breathed his 
last still preserves his ashes. The humble cell where he 
died—the simple tablet consecrated to his memory—the 
elevated site, and unpretending architecture of the build- 
ing—the cypress trees around—the sky above, and Rome 
beneath it—give to the religion of the spot a solemnity and 
grandeur which the heart acknowledges in silence, and 
whose description the pen shrinks from in despair. 

To return to our authors, and their controversy. The war 
between Rosini and Cavedoni was still raging, when the exist- 
ence of certain inedited MSS. of Tasso was announced, which 
promised to throw much light on this portion of his history. 
Their possessor, Count Mariano Alberti, pretended to have 
purchased them from Prince Falconieri of Rome, and offered 
them for sale to the grand duke of Tuscany. A liberal price 
was agreed on, if they proved genuine, and many of the 
literati expressed opinions more or less favorable to their 
authenticity, but when they came to be examined by experts, 
the judgment of the latter was not sufficiently favorable, 
and the purchase was abandoned. Alberti then subjected 
some portions of these papers to the inspection of keepers of 
the public libraries where the poet’s hand-writing is pre- 
served, and to other competent and impartial judges, and 
having thus authenticated, as far as possible, the pieces so 
submitted, announced an intended publication. This, it was 
presumed, would comprehend all the MSS., and was looked 
for with the most ardent curiosity. It was givenout that he had 
been refused permission to publish his work in Rome, Flo- 
rence, Naples, and Milan, and public impatience was more 
and more inflamed by the delay. 

In the meantime, he freely read to natives and foreigners 
of his acquaintance, some parts of his collection, giving, at 
the same time, the history of their acquisition. It was our 
fortune to be present more than once at these readings, and 
the impression made upon us is not yet effaced. The preju- 
dice since created by the count’s manner of proceeding, in- 
judicious in the highest degree, to say the least of it, is now 
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so strong among Italian critics, that we dare not venture to 
express the conviction then entertained. Still, as to many of 
those which we heard, we must be allowed to say, after years 
of reflection and investigation, that if indeed they are forge- 
ries, they are more extraordinary ones than those of Chatter- 
ton and Ireland. Severalof them have a beauty, truth, and 
energy, that fiction rarely or never displays. Among others 
is a sonnet addressed to the duke, equal or superior to the 
best of Tasso’s known productions, and Tasso, as a lyric, 
is excelled among his countrymen by Petrarchonly. There 
are, or were, also, some verses alluding to the hopes the poet 
had conceived from a promise of marriage, and their dissi- 
pation by the anger of Jove the thunderer. A billet from Leo- 
nora acknowledges the receipt of these lines, the beauty of 
which she praises, but reproves her lover for hinting at such 
a subject, and admonishes him, when Jove thunders to be- 
ware the lightning. There was another of her notes, writ- 
ten, it may be presumed, after some of his private papers had 
been stolen. ‘The particular one alluded to does not appear, 
but it must have been such as to compromit him seriously.* 
She reproaches him with a mixture of tenderness and severity 
for keeping in his possession matter so deep and dangerous. 
She tells him his imprudence is more like that of a boy than 
a man, and wonders how he could preserve on paper what 
should have remained for ever buried in the silence of their 
own bosoms. She points out to him the peril he might incur 
from the holy office, and hints that the charge of heresy 
would be a convenient cloak to cover his punishment for 
other offences. With the promptness for which her sex has 
been famed, of finding remedy, or at least counsel, in every 
emergency, she urges him to hasten to Bologna, and there 
avert at least a part of the evil, by a voluntary confession 
and recantation of religious doubts, ‘¢ O vera o jinta.” That 
he did so is matter of history. These papers, indeed, as far 
as we heard them read, and could examine them, tally so ex- 
actly with the known events of the poet’s life, they connect 


* Many such may be found in his sonnets and madrigals, if we suppose they 
referred to the princess; but the one most exposed to the mixed charge of irreli- 
gion and lasciviousness, is the sonnet, “ OdiFilli ché tuona.” Sonnet 165, page 
88. vol. iii. edition of Pisa. The last line, in conjunction with the preceding 
ones, would do to give cognizance to the inquisition. In justice to Tasso, it 
should be noted as a solitary instance. Despite of his doubts, his poems are 

enerally orthodox, and though not quite so Platonic as Petrarch’s, nearly as 

ree from all taint of grossness or indecency. 
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facts, explain doubts, and support each other in so extraor- 
dinary a manner, that it is as difficult to believe them feigned 
as real. A third billet of Leonora’s we remember to have 
seen, urging the great unfortunate to fly, written, as it may 
be presumed, on the eve of his arrest, and betraying haste 
and agitation in the tremor of the hand. Among the poetry, 
was the original of that affecting sonnet in which Tasso in- 
vokes the spirit of Duke Hercules to intercede for his par- 
don, and soften the heart of his son. Upon this is found, in 
what purports to be the Duke Alphonso’s own hand, the fol- 
lowing short, stern, cold, dreadful answer. ‘* When the 
shade of Duke Hercules appears, his prayer shall be heard.” 
Upon the admirable, indeed wonderful sonnet first mentioned, 
in which Tasso retracts his promise-to feign madness, and 
asserts his sanity in language such as scarce any but himself 
could use, there was also a memorandum purporting to be 
the duke’s. It was to the following effect: “ After this pro- 
duction, there being no longer any doubt of the insanity of 
Ser Torquato Tasso, he is committed to the custody of the 
guardians of the hospital of Sant’ Anna, to be strictly and 
rigorously watched, and carefully attended, until he shall be 
cured.” Ina note of Leonora’s there was an allusion, as 
Count Alberti supposed, to this sonnet. The princess ac- 
knowledges the receipt of a letter, through the same channel 
as that by which she sends her answer, a friar of the monas- 
tery, [of San Francesco,] and in reference to this, or some 
other indiscreet step of his, proceeds to say: “ Assuredly 
your excellence, if you have not lost your senses, must 
have lost your judgment, in thus not only destroying all pos- 
sibility of serving you, but drawing down additional evils on 
yourself and others.” 

The supposition that Tasso agreed to feign insanity at the 
instance of the duke, is favored by several passages in his 
discourse to Gonzaga; and the belief that his madness was 
not real, certainly prevailed in his life-time. Alessandro 
Guarini, son of Battista, who must have had the best means 
of information, plainly hints as much in a dialogue published 
only fifteen years after Tasso’s death, but not hitherto noticed 
in this controversy.* This is Rosini’s theory, and evidently 

* V. Il Farnetico Savio ovvero il Tasso Ferrara, 1610. The interlocutors are 
Cesare Caporale, and Tasso himself. The former asks, page 47: “ Per gual 
cagione vi avele finto, e tutta via vi fingete farnetico?” ‘Tasso says, page 48: 


“ Jodi farnetico ho prese nome e sembianza,” etc. And again, page 49: “ Deliberai 
di fingermi forsennato,” 
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the true one, if the Alberti papers are to be credited. Among 
these curious memorials, curious whether true or false, docu- 
ments of a more serious official and authoritative character 
than any heretofore mentioned were not wanting. There 
was a letter purporting to come from the Duke of Mantua to 
Alphonso, urging Tasso’s release. Duke William, beyond 
question, did interpose in his behalf, and if this letter is not 
the one actually written, itis most probably not at all inferior 
to it. He tells his brother duke that it concerns not only his 
honor, but the honor of all the princes of the time, that so 
great a man should not linger out his life in prison without 
the nature and certainty of his offence being known; and he 
entreats that the facts may be investigated and made public, 
that so, if innocent, he may be released, and if guilty, they 
may be justified by the proof and heinousness of the crime. 
Alphonso, thereupon, directed, as it would appear from ano- 
ther instrument, that ‘all the papers sealed up in his private 
archives, relating to this subject, should be entrusted to 
Guarini, his secretary, whom he charges to draw up a report 
of the truth, showing how little ground of complaint there 
was respecting the treatment of one whom even his cle- 
mency could not have allowed to live, except as a madman.” 
There was even, if we remember rightly, the heads, or rough 
draft of Guarini’s statement, in obedience to this order, ac- 
quitting Tasso of guilt, and taxing him only with imprudence. 
In this report, if these papers can be relied on, he must have 
softened the truth to effect poor Tasso’s release, and it con- 
cerned him deeply that the originals should not rise in judg- 
ment against him. Accordingly, Count Alberti imagines 
that he abstracted them from the ducal archives, and that 
this circumstance was connected with his sudden and myste- 
rious flight from Ferrara, and with the extraordinary and 
relentless persecution he afterwards experienced from Al- 
phonso. In support of this conjecture, there is a letter from 
Guarini to Tasso, offering him these papers, to be preserved 
as conclusive proofs to the world, and all posterity, of the 
falsehood and cruelty of the charge of madness. Tasso’s 
answer to the man whom he had deemed his rival and his 
enemy, but who would seem to have perilled life to save him, 
appeared to us one of the most touching specimens of human 
eloquence. If this, and the sonnet “ Giwrai Signor,” are 
literary forgeries, they are not unworthy of the pen which 
produced the “ JErusaztem,” and the “ Discoursss.” A 
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spirited translation of the sonnet would go far to confirm this 
assertion with all who cannot understand the original, but 
who can hope to do it justice? Such an idea was once 
dropped in conversation with Count Alberti. ‘ For that,” 
quickly replied an Italian lady who was present, “ you 
would want Lord Byron.”* 

The first reading of these manuscripts which we witness- 
ed, was a scene not easily forgotten. All the rest of the 
company were of those whose mother tongue is Tuscan, and 
who gave themselves up to their feelings with the unreserve 
that belongs to their country. One of the number was a 
noble lady, enthusiastic and highly educated, whose sweet 
expressive face, when once moved from its habitual calm 
and lofty melancholy, reflected every emotion of the soul as 
quickly and distinctly as a mirror gives back the passing 
images that flit over its polished surface. A finer exhibition 
of true, deep, natural sensibility, is rarely seen, never, per- 
haps, out of Italy. The French character is too artificial— 
too much for display and effect—too full of the egotism of 
vanity to admit of it. The English are too stiff and cold, 
too dignified and petrified. Besides, it is, or was the fashion 
to be blazé and ennuyé, and weary of every thing except one’s 
self, and one’s own sullen silence or drawling inanity, and 
an Englishman would as soon be out of the world as out of 
the fashion. Gain, religion, and politics, absorb nearly all 
the enthusiasm of our own beloved countrymen, and, more- 
over, like all of Anglo-Saxon race, we are too discreet, too 
much shut up in established conventional decencies, to think 
of showing our hearts or our faces in full action. The Italians 
alone, of all civilized people, exhibit freely, and without 
simulation or disguise, except where church or state are con- 
cerned, the full sway of the passions, and especially their 
instinctive and intense love of the fine arts. As the lecture 
proceeded we found ourselves more deeply affected than it 
would become our critical gravity to avow, albeit unused to 
the melting mood, and no longer ‘ Nel mezzo del cammin di 
nostra vita.”” We should have been ashamed of the emotion 
we were betraying, if a glance round the room had not in- 
formed us that every one was as much, or more agitated, 
than ourselves. The countess especially seemed inspired. 


* A notice of the Alberti MSS. appeared some time since in the Knickerbocker 
magazine, from which we have borrowed freely, as it corresponds pretty much 
with our own recollections of them, 
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She had more of the divinity of Apollo and the Muses, in 

her appearance and gestures, than Rosa Taddei, the cele- 

brated improvisatrice whom we had listened to some nights 

before, or even, as we supposed, than Corilla herself. When 

she spoke, her observations were strikingly original and en- 

ergetic, conveyed in the fewest, but choicest terms, of the 

most beautiful language that harmony ever lent to speech. 

Her very silence was eloquent, and her manner, whether 

speaking or listening, had all the inimitable grace of nature. 
Whether she smiled or wept, whether her face flushed, her 

eyes kindled, and her high spirit burned with indignation at 

injustice and oppression—her heart melted at the sad and 

tender strain of Tasso, or her sensitive and generous soul 

warmed with admiration at the good sense and delicacy of 
Leonora—at every vicissitude of the eventful story which | 
these papers plainly told, a light or shadow passed over her 

fine features, as naturally and unconsciously as clouds and 
sunshine over the ever-changing landscape of her own lovely 
country. Nothing could be more charming, because nothing } 
was ever less designed to fascinate. She was evidently ab- 
sorbed with Tasso, Leonora, Alphonso and Guarini, and 
utterly unmindful of herseli. Hada painter been able to 
transfer that head to canvass, with the full expression of any 
one of its deep emotions, Guido would have been surpassed, 
and Raphael no longer without a rival in his art. Could 
many ot our lovely girls, who torture nature for effect, have 
seen it, a still greater miracle would have been accomplished 
from that instant, they would have forsworn affectation. 

We have indulged ourselves in this description to show 
the character of these documents by the impression they 
produced on others. But such pleasant reminiscences must 
beguile us no longer. Our critical duties recall us to a far 
less grateful task. 

Count Alberti having at length obtained permission from 
the duke of Lucca, began his publication in 1837. In about 
two years six numbers were issued, and there it terminated. 
Who would believe, that in these six numbers none of the 
above-mentioned pieces are to be found? Instead of these, 
or others, perhaps equally important, which every one ex- 
pected, and had a right to expect, we have been favored with 
fac-similes of a few of the most uninteresting sonnets, madri- 
gals, and letters, several wretched engravings, and the si- 
militudes of two pieces of embroidery, one a picture, and the 
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other the cover of a book ; the first said to be the work of 
Lucretia, and the latter that of Leonora. 

This failure on the part of Count Alberti to answer the 
reasonable anticipations of the public, and the promises of 
his own prospectus, caused a general burst of indignation. 
The most unworthy motives were attributed to him. He has 
been severely handled by some of the leading journals of 
Italy. A suit has been brought, or threatened, to test his 
pretended originals, alleging them to be impostures ; and it 
is denied, as we are informed, that he ever purchased any 
MSS. of Tasso from Prince Falconieri. 

All this he has certainly brought upon himself by a course 
of conduct not to be justified. Whether he intended to dole 
out his sibylline leaves little by little, at several successive 
publications—to sell the most important at a high price, in 
consequence of the general recognition of the others, or to 
secure a rich reward for their suppression, the design was 
disreputable, and has been utterly frustrated. The effect of 
his huckstering has been to discredit almost entirely the 
Alberti MSS. A few, a very few persons only, though 
among them some whose opinions are entitled to the highest 
respect, venture to suggest that he ought not to be condemned 
too hastily, the restrictions on the press in Italy, and pruden- 
tial reasons connected with his own safety, possibly excusing 
him. One paper only among these fac-similes deserves a 
passing notice. It is a memorandum of articlés left by Tasso, 
most probably at Rome, among which are the portraits of 
his father, nother, and brother. This is the first intimation 
known to us, that Bernardo Tasso had another son. We are 
not aware of the least allusion to such a being in any book 
or manuscript which has fallen under our notice. What then 
are we tothink? On the one hand, can it be supposed that 
the fabricator of false documents, in other respects most 
carefully executed, would hazard the introduction of a per- 
son totally unknown to history? ‘This would be to insure 
his own detection. On the other, can we be expected to be- 
lieve a fact so singular as the existence of a brother of Tor- 
quato, never heard of until now? 

Without designing to undertake Count Alberti’s defence— 
to express any definitive opinion on his MSS., or to deprive 
him of any excuse he may have, arising from the unhappy 
political condition of his country, we will offer some reasons 
that persuade us there must be genuine literary remains of 
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Tasso in existence, other than those heretofore given to the 
public. 

It is a well known fact, that Count Foppa acquired, from 
various sources, an extensive collection of ‘Torquato’s papers. 
He published three volumes of prose and poetry before in- 
edited, and the introduction expressly admits, that all the 
lighter pieces were not inserted, but only a selection from 
them.* This publication contains none of the poet’s corres- 
pondence. When Serassi wrote his life of Tasso, [1785,] 
this collection of Foppa’s, including, as itis shown, some un- 
published poems, and two volumes of letters which Serassi 
mentions, and from which he extracted what he thought pro- 
per, were in the library of Prince Falconieri. There is no 
room to doubt it. Serassi is esteemed an author of veracity, 
and his copy of the letters and extracts has been thought 
worthy of preservation in the library of the grand duke of 
Tuscany.t What then has become of these two volumes of 
letters, and the remainder of the poems not published by 
Foppa? Prince Falconieri should not think this question 
unworthy of an answer, and the literati of Rome ought not 
to let it sleep. The honor of both is concerned. French 
pillage, a convenient excuse which answers all troublesome 
inquiries in Italy, as the burning of the capitol does in 
Washington, will not suffice in this instance. Mr. Dawson 
Turner, it is evident, did obtain in Rome, during the year 
1825, an original inedited madrigal of Tasso’s, whose authen- 
ticity Don Celestino Cavedoni has unwittingly verified. 
Where else in Rome were such manuscripts preserved, ex- 
cept in Prince Falconieri’s library? Is it possible they have 
been retailed as merchandise, with or without the owner’s 
knowledge? In general we recognize the rights of private 
property to their utmost limit, and the exemption of every 


* See “ Opere non pitt Stampate di Torquato Tasso,” in the observations to 
the reader prefixed. ‘“ Nel volume delle Poesie, ché é il terzo nell’ ordine. si 
leggono prima le stanze in lode della casa GONzaGa, che fanno quasi un intero 
canto di un poema; e seguono dapoile canzone delle quali, per la loro eccellenza, 
non sen’ € rifiutata niuna,e grande ardire sarebbe statoil farlo. Ma ne’ sonetti, 
per non eser tutti frd sé pari, benché in tutti vi traluca Varte del Maestro, e si 
vegga alcuna cosa degua di lui, s’é falta la scelta, etc. Tomi. 

+ “ Oltre alle accennate Poesie Latine si trova altres& presso i medesimi Sig. 
Falconieri qualche numero di Rime Toscane tuttavia inedite,e due volume in 
fog]. di lettere bellissime e molto importanti, alcune delle quali si sono opportu- 
namente inserite nel decorso di quest, opera.” Serassi Vita di T. Tusso, page 
537. The Falconieri MSS. are repeatedly referred to in the course of his work. 
Pages 180. 183. 235. and 533. Foppa, and his acquisition of Tasso’s MSS., are 
mentioned, page 2. n.2.—page 134. n. 2., and pages 519, 520, and 595. 
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one from impertinent interrogation about their own affairs. 
But surely such a case constitutes an exception to the rule. 
The world has an interest in the fame and works of Tasso. 
Even we tramontane and transmarine barbarians feel it. If 
these manuscripts exist, we assert, in the name of letters, a 
right to know it; if not, a right to know when and how they 
disappeared. Nor should the alleged originals of Count 
Alberti be lost sight of. Until that matter is sifted to the 
bottom, the Italian literary character suffers. Slight difficul- 
ties in clearing up these doubts, and tracing the Falconieri 
MSS., if they have disappeared, should not discourage any 
one. Such papers are not likely to be entirely lost. As an 
example, we remember to have made earnest and repeated 
inquiries on the spot, for a letter of Tasso’s to Orazio Cap- 
poni respecting Maddalo’s treachery, which was formerly in 
the Albani library at Rome, and were unable to get any 
satisfaction. That it disappeared with the French was the 
most plausible conjecture. The industry of Cavaliere Cos- 
tanzo Gazzera, has since ascertained its existence in a pub- 
lic library of Montpellier, together with the hitherto inedited 
“ Trattato della Dignita,” both of which he has given to the 
public; but in the original letter we again encounter the 
ominous blank that roused and baffled our curiosity in the 
printed copies.* 

A word or two remains to be said about the manner in 
which Rosini has performed his task as editor of the new 
edition of Tasso’s works published at Pisa, from 1826 to 
1832. This is by no means what it should have been, and 
not at all equal to his edition of Guicciardini. Great negli- 
gence is exhibited, especially in the letters, most of which 
are without date, some falsely dated, some misdirected, 
some twice published, and the whole thrown together in 
shameful disorder. In the poetry, besides his mistake in re- 
gard to the canzone “‘Amor tu vedi,” already noted, he pub- 
lishes a madrigal which is not Tasso’s, as Serassi would have 
informed him,? and a sonnet which, by reference to “ Rime” 


* See the letter of Tasso to Orazio Capponi. Serassi Vita, pages 236, 237, 
where, under an e¢ cetera, the precise character of Maddald’s bousts 18' concealed. 
This letter was probably a copy preserved by Tasso, written in his own hand 
or possibly an original, not sent from abundant caution. Serassi alludes to both 
letter and treatise as existing in the Albani library. Ser. Vit. 537. 

t Madrigal 34. vol. iv. p. 167, Ed. di Pisa. See Serassi, p. 323, n. 1, 
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of the Academy of the “ Everei,” is found to be Guarini’s.* 
With respect to the latter, he merely remarks in his notes, 
that the ninth line does not seem worthy of his author. Son- 
net 209, vol. iii., ** Due donne in un di vidi,” he supposes, both 
in his essay and his annotations, to have been composed for 
the Countess of Scandia and Countess of Sala. But the 
MSS. of Ferrara, in Tasso’s own hand, and dedicated to the 
Princesses, inscribe it to Madama Lucrezia and Donna Mar- 
fisa d’Este. There are some other similar errors which ought 
to be corrected, and we humbly suggest to the learned pro- 
fessor that the value of his edition would be greatly increased 
by a supplemental volume, containing the “ T'rattato della 
Dignitd,” and letters disinterred by Gazzera; a disquisition 
on the Falconieri and Alberti MSS. with the insertion of such 
of the latter already published, or accessible, as may ap- 
pear to be genuine; the letters to Luca Scalabrino, printed 
by Gamba, at Venice; and above all, a copious index of er- 
rata. If he would complete his duty by fixing as far as prac- 
ticable the dates of the minor poems and letters, by evidence 
and comparison when possible, and when not, by reasonable 
conjecture, he would render a service to his author and the 
public. A future edition might then be arranged chronologi- 
cally, perhaps the best and most intelligible arrangement of 
any. The difficulty would be great, but not insuperable. 
The “ Rime” of Atanagi published in 1565, those of the 
Eterei in 1566 or 1567, the Ferrara MSS., and the various 
editions of his poems during his life-time, would afford some 
indications of the period when many of the sonnets and 
canzoni were written, and his correspondence, or the subject 
and person, would settle that of others. <A careful study of 
Serassi and Manso, a comparison of MSS., and the letters 
themselves, would in many instances, as we know by expe- 
rience, determine very nearly when the latter were written, 
and though many might continue uncertain, the epoch of 
many would be rendered unequivocal. But the learned pro- 
fessor, we fear, is too busy, and the reward of literary labor 
in Italy too scanty and precarious, for such an undertaking. 

The researches of the Marquess Gaetano Capponi, of 
which the first number only has fallen under our notice, are 
directed to establish, as an incontrovertible fact, that the se- 
cret negotiation for Tasso’s abandonment of the Duke of Fer- 


* Rime degli Eterei, p.25: “ Eran le chiomed’ oro all’ aura sparse.” Publish- 
ed by Rosini as Tasso’s, vol. iii. p. 201, sonnet 391. 
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rara’s service, and his entrance into that of the Medici family, 
was the sole cause of all his misfortunes. This heinous 
offence the noble author seems to think quite enough to ac- 
count for the severity of poor Torquato’s punishment, and 
while repelling as an atrocious calumny on the poet’s morals 
that he made love to his patron’s single sister, he plainly as- 
serts his passion for the married one.* 

In bestowing so many pages on the efforts made by the 
Medici, through Gonzago, to detach Tasso from the house of 
Este, the Marquess has wasted his time. They were never 
denied, to our knowledge, and so far from being an original 
discovery, as the noble author intimates, they are dwelt on 
by Serassi and Black, and referred to by many others, as one 
of the reasons of Alphonso’s displeasure. On one point, 
however, the marquess is quite original. He alone has jus- 
tified the interception of 'Tasso’s correspondence.t Except 
this defence, there is nothing new, in his first number, but 
the letters of Canigiani to the grand duke, and part of the 
latter’s answer, now first published from the archives of the 
Riformagioni.{ Nor are these, particularly curious, otherwise 
than in so far as they create, at first sight, an impression that 
rumors of ‘Tasso’s infirmity were current in January, 1576, 
though Serassi gives no hint of it so early. The duke, and 
his ambassador, however, doubtless used the Florentine style, 
while the Abate followed the Roman one. January, 1576, 
of the former, is 1577 of the latter, and this removes the 
apparent discrepancy. 

The marquess takes incredible pains to destroy Tasso’s 
supposed prophecy of hisown madness in the Aminta. The 
only wonder is, how it should ever have been credited. It 
is doubtless an interpolation made afterwards ; yet this, the 
most reasonable explanation, is precisely the one that has 
escaped him. Until it shall be ascertained that these lines 

* “ Prende a dimostrare, che questo Grande Infelice ingiustamente accusato di 
lascivi amori con la sorella del suo benefattore, non dové le sue sventure alla vio- 
lazione del pit sacro dei diritti, |’ ospitalita ?”—Jntrod. iv. 

“ Ché ‘Torquato am6o la Principessa d’ Urbino, lo ché in quell’ eta della nostra 
apparentemente pil corrotta, osavasi affidare anche alla stampa; ne pare che 
Lucrezia sgradisse |’ omaggio de versi, e dell’ affetuose curedi Torquato.” -—Sug- 
Orr eunane forse chiamare nemici del Tasso quelli, che d’ordine del duca, 
loro sovrano, ne intercettavano le lettre alla Posta? Si dira che Alfonso com- 
mettesse coll’ ordinarlo ingiusta e sieale opera? Ma che? venuto in cognizione 
che il Tasso voleva senza sua saputa abbandonarlo, e passar al servizio del suo 
maggior nemico, non si valse quel sovrano di un giustissimo suo diritto per 
conoscere |’ andamento, ei progressi di questa interpresa che tanto a lui dispia- 


ceva ?”—S~ggio, 119, 
+ Pages 138—141, 
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exist in some MSS. of the poem anterior to 1577, this will 
be sufficient for all sober-minded readers disinclined to the 
marvellous. 

We had intended to say something of Tasso’s religious 
doubts—of his conjectures that he had offended the Cardinal 
Luigi d’Este by ultra-catholicism—something of the extent 
to which the cardinal, the duke, and the princesses, may pos- 
sibly have imbibed some of their mother’s Calvinistic opi- 
nions—something of the poet’s letters to the emperor, and to 
the nobles, and seggia of Naples, and a greal deal respecting 
the traces to be found, in his lyric poetry, of a passion for 
some personage of exalted rank, and the imprudent ecsta- 
cies of a favored lover—but we have already transgressed 
our limits and must forbear. Enough has been written to 
satisfy our readers how rich a literary mine remains, imper- 
fectly explored, in the romantic and mysterious love adven- 
tures, and inedited manuscripts, of Torquato Tasso. 





Art. VI.— The Martyrs of Science, or the Lives of Galileo, 
Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. By Sir Davi Brewster. 
New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. 


Tue first title of this very interesting volume, seems to 
have been chosen rather for the purpose of presenting, under 
a common name, the biography of three of the most eminent 
men that.the history of science can boast of, than from its 
appropriateness to those to whom it is applied. But although 
it might have been easy to have found a more appropriate, and 
a truer appellation, than that by which these three celebrités 
are here introduced to the notice of the age, it would scarcely 
have been possible to have brought together three more 
eventful lives, or three which, at the dawn of modern sci- 
ence, contributed so much to hasten its progress. 

Had Carlyle felt as deep an interest in science, as in other 
subjects, he would have assigned a place among his heroes 
to the hero as man of science 3 and in that case the brow of 
one or more of our martyrs must have been graced with his 
laurel crown. No one acquainted with the characters of 
Tycho Brahe and Galileo, could doubt, that in his eyes they 
must have been heroes, possessing, as they did, in as high 
degree as any of those great men to whom he gives that 
rank, those remarkable qualities for which he bestows it— 
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ardent minds, boundless ambition, determined zeal in the 
object of their pursuit, and that perseverance which alone 
can Jead even genius itself to great results. 

But it is not so evident that they possessed those qualities 
which make the martyr ; and our author himself sufficiently 
proves, that Galileo, who, of the three, had the best opportu- 
nities for displaying them, was not inclined to submit to tor- 
ture rather than abjure his doctrines. 

Though it cannot be said that the stream of life always 
flowed on quietly and unruffled to either, thus much must 
be acknowledged, that if they suffered, it was not because 
they devoted themselves to science, and proclaimed the 
truths which their laborious researches revealed to them in 
the observatory of the astronomer, in the laboratory of the 
natural philosopher, or in the study of the mathematician. 
Far from it: never were individuals more honored by their 
contemporaries, more respected and rewarded by sovereigns, 
nor more vénerated by posterity. No one’s fame has been 
transmitted to us, or will be to future times, in more lasting 
characters than theirs. As long as Jupiter shall move around 
the sun, and gladden, by his soft and brilliant light, man 
resting from a summer day’s fatigues, in the evening hour, 
Galileo’s name will be engraved on the planet, and will be 
seen through the feeblest telescope. And so will the name 
of Kepler be always identified with the planetary system, 
and Tycho Brahe’s with the immensity of the starry sky. 

They were not always happy. At the age of fifty, Tycho 
Brahe wandered, far from his own country, through Ger- 
many and Bohemia, where pestilence was then devastating 
both city and village. Kepler suffered often from real want 
in consequence of arrears in the payment of his salary ; 
Galileo had to endure confinement at a time when it was 
particularly injurious to his health. But science was not the 
cause of the sufferings of either of these great geniuses. 
Science raised them to a higher elevation than has, perhaps, 
been obtained by any man, either before or since; science 
made their fortunes ; the foibles they had in common with 
most men, or the circumstances of the time, occasioned their 
miseries. Had not Tycho Brahe been the great astronomer 
he was, his caprices would have been looked upon with 
much less kindness than they were; and Galileo was cer- 
tainly treated by the tribunal of the cardinals with an indul- 
gence which no one had ever experienced before ; and with 
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regard to Kepler, we may well ask, who of his contempora- 
ries was more favored than himself. The Danish astrono- 
mer, the coripheus astronomorum, as Gassendi calls him, 
lived like a king in his splendid Uraniburgh ; and even while 
travelling through Germany he was followed by his students, 
who certainly honored him as they would have honored an 
emperor. And what a reception did he find at the court of 
the Emperor Rudolph! He had a salary of three thousand 
gold florins, besides an extra income of some thousand more ; 
a house was bought for him at Prague, and the choice given 
him between three castles of the crown, in the vicinity of 
that ancient city. No imperial minister had been rewarded 
for his services with liberality as great as that with which 
the emperor rewarded the noble astronomer.* 

Neither Tycho Brahe, nor Kepler, nor Galileo, can be 
called martyrs of science. Joining with them a few more 
names, we might call them “the pioneers of science.” 
Purbachius, Regiomontanus, Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, 
Kepler, and Galileo, these are the men who deserve the 
name of pioneers in more respects than one. When they 
appeared the region of science was a wilderness, filled with 
the monsters of prejudice and superstition, unexplored, and 
without roads; their implements were rude, and few in 
number. They surveyed the wilderness, opened thorough- 
fares through the dark forest, projected cities; and if their 
structures were not entirely retained in following centuries, 
the sites they had chosen were not changed afterwards, 
and the materials out of which they were built are still 
used in the more modern edifices. Purbachius and 
Regiomontanus brought the seed of the noble plant of 
scieuce into Gerinany; Copernicus cultivated the young 
germ, and saw it grow rapidly under his eyes; Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler, and Galileo, were the gardeners under 
whose care it opened its blossoms, and fully displayed its 
whole organization. The time in which these great men 
lived being characterized, moreover, by some of the most 
remarkable epochs in the history of civilization—the inven- 
tion of the art of printing, the discovery of America, and the 


* “Inmany views he was far above his age. And in the same degree he sur- 
assed most of his contemporaries with regard to fortune and happiness.” 
. Th. Helfrecht, Tycho Brahe geschildert nach seinen Leben, Meinungen und 

Schriften, Hof., 1798, 
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reformation—their biography is an illustration of one of the 
most glorious periods of civilization. 

The progress of astronomy, in the interval of time above 
specified, had such an extensive influence upon the progress 
of human society in general, that the history of the latter 
can scarcely be understood without a thorough knowledge 
of that of the former. It was in astronomy first that the 
discovery was made that all ideas and theories of the mas- 
ters were not always test-proof, and that nature was a better 
teacher than parchments. It seems, that in all times celes- 
tial phenomena had a greater exciting power upon the human 
mind than those which belong to our own planet. It seems 
as if, in inducing the astronomer to open his physical eye, 
in accustoming him to avoid optical illusions, the brilliant 
and silent phenomena of the clear night opened also his 
inner sense of vision, and gave to the intellectual retina a 
greater sensibility, which enabled him to distinguish the 
combinations and degradations of imposition, error, and 
truth, the shade, demi-tint, and daylight of the inner sense. 
And then those silent hours of the night, when man is left 
alone in the immensity of space and of time; when all 
around him has faded away into a shapeless and motionless 
mass, a mere pedestal upon which he is placed in the im- 
mensity, then or never he must fall into deep meditation, 
into dreams like the astrologer, or into more positive thoughts 
like the astronomer. After the astrologer had become an 
astronomer, the alchemist became a natural philosopher. 
Tycho Brahe introduced exact measures into astronomical 
observations, and Galileo made use of weights and scales in 
his investigations of physical phenomena. 

From this consideration, the history in general of astrono- 
my, and especially of its birth amongst the western inhabit- 
ants of the old world, derives a great interest, even for those 
to whom this science presents but little attraction ; and as 
this history of the science is nothing else than the exposition 
of the labors of a few extraordinary men, and the results to 
which they led, the early history of the science can scarcely 
be better found than in their biographies. 

This seems to have been deeply felt by the distinguished 
French philosopher, Gassendi, who himself was one of the 
illustrations of the times of Galileo and Kepler, when he 
wrote his biographies of Tycho Brahe, Copernicus, Regio- 
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montanus, and Purbach,* the best biographies of these 
astronomers ever published, and which have furnished the 
materials to all authors who wrote since on the same subject. 
He was a distinguished astronomer and mathematician, and 
a correspondent of Galileo and Kepler. So all circumstances 
favored him in the execution of a history of Tycho Brahe, 
and of Kepler, who is very prominent in the latter part of the 
life of the former. He wrote the biographies of Copernicus, 
Regiomontanus, and Purbachius, after the publication of 
Tycho Brahe’s, and so he produced a most valuable history 
of the progress of astronomy, in which the scientific genealogy 
of the most distinguished astronomers up to his days is estab- 
lished with great clearness. We think that the following 
sketch of the gradual developmentof the science in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, will be interesting to our readers. 

It is a very remarkable fact in the history of modern astro- 
nomy, that all the astronomers of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, to whom its progress is exclusively to be attributed, 
were born or educated in Germany; the more so, if we con- 
sider that in this country universities were founded more than 
a century later than in most others of Europe. At the time 
when it began to be cultivated, the south of Germany was 
one of the most flourishing, industrious, and commercial parts 
of Europe, as the invention of typography and numerous 
works of art, still now in existence, can sufficiently prove. 
But toward the north it was quite different. The country on 
the Vistula was inhabited by a brave but uncivilized race of 
men, amongst whom the Christian religion had not yet found 
its way in the thirteenth century, and who continued even in 
idolatry to the beginning of the fifteenth century, at which 
time their last high priest was baptized. The town of Thorn, 
on the Vistula, in which Copernicus was born, in the year 1473, 
had been founded about the year 1240, by the knights of the 
Teutonic order, who, after their return from the Holy Land, 
had undertaken a crusade against the uncivilized Prussians.t 
In reading the history of the long struggle between these ex- 
perienced and well armed warriors, who had gained their 
spurs in Palestine, against those half wild inhabitants of 


* Tychonis Brahei, Equitis Dani, Astronomorum Coryphzi vita, auctore Petro 
Gassendo, Regio Matheseos Professore. Accessit Nicolai Copernici, Georgii 
Purbachii, et Joannis Regiomontani, astronomorum celebrium vita. Parisiis: 
MDCLIV. And also vol. v. of his opera, 

t Weber, Ritterwesen, iii. 56, 
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Prussia, retiring to their marshy woods, where they could 
not be followed, we are forcibly reminded of our own wars 
in Florida. 

In the more civilized parts of Germany, and of Southern 
Europe, the state of things appears to have been very dif- 
ferent from what it is now. With regard to the means of in- 
struction, the difference was immense. When Purbachius 
studied at the university of Vienna, it was impossible to 
quench the thirst for knowledge, except by visiting the foun- 
tains from which it flowed. The art of printing was not yet 
invented ; books were rare, expensive, and not to be found, 
exceptin those cities where students gathered. Universities 
were the only places where knowledge could be acquired, 
and professors the only mediums through which it could be 
imparted. Few students would have been able to pay the 
sums which books cost, especially in the fifteenth century, 
when they had become as much works of art, as repositories 
of knowledge. ‘ A Lancelot du Lac was sold for three hun- 
dred gold crowns ; a Livius, one hundred aud twenty; An- 
tonius Beccarellus sold an estate, and bought a Livius with 
the proceeds.* A few books were sometimes given to the 
daughters of noblemen as dowries, and deeds were written 
at the sale of manuscripts, as at the sale of lands. The 
largest library of the time, the one which the great Pope 
Nicolaus V. collected, eontained five thousand volumes. It 
cost probably more than any of the largest libraries of modern 
times.”t Atthe universities the number of works was very 
small too. At Bologna, an individual derived his income 
from twenty volumes, which he lent to the students — from 
this scarcity of books resulted the necessity of resorting to 
the universities, and even to visiting most of these institu- 
tions, partly in order to hear the most learned men of the 
day, partly with a view to examine the most celebrated 
works, then scattered through numerous places. Hence a 
general custom with students to visit the celebrated univer- 
sities of Paris, Bologna, and several other places in Italy. 
The Latin, in common use as a vernacular language, among 
students, smoothed all the difficulties which now-a-days a 
young man would have to overcome if he had to pursue the 
same course. The expression, “ respublica artium liberalium,” 
republic of letters, was not a mere figure of rhetoric, but the 


* Meiner’s Vergleichungen, etc. ii. 388. t Id. 387. 
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denomination of a vast association existing in reality. Any 
body had a right to attend lectures, or to lecture himself, at 
least in the beginning. No differences were made with re- 
gard to citizens and aliens; the universities of Paris and Bo- 
logna were frequented by as many foreigners as Frenchmen 
or Italians. In returning from a foreign university to his 
own country the master, or bachelor of arts, would stop 
sometimes on his way for months or years, and make his 
' début asa professor. It was not a rare thing to see in Italy a 
German professor, or an Italian teacher in Germany. In 
Germany, one of the first poets, as were then called the re- 
vivers of ancient literature, who taught the Greek language, 
and explained the admirable books which were then propa- 
gated over Europe, was an Englishman returning from Italy. 
The latter country was then the centre of the intellectual 
world, or perhaps the focus, toward and from which radiated 
all learning ; it was then for philosophy, what it has since 
become more especially for fine arts. Purbachius, Regio- 
montanus, and Copernicus, visited her most flourishing in- 
stitutions, and brought from them, to their own country, new 
lights, which grew afterwards into luminaries of the greatest 
splendor. 

This state of things, showing the difficulties which the 
student had to contend with, is to be borne in mind in the 
appreciation of the merits of a man who distinguished him- 
self in those days. Modern astronomers find it difficult to 
discover the reasons of the high reputation which Pur- 
bachius and Regiomontanus enjoyed, not only in their own 
country, and among their contemporaries, but in most parts 
of Europe, and as late as the seventeenth century. Delam- 
bre, in his celebrated history of astronomy, does not give 
much credit to Purbachius, and closes his investigation of 
the works of Regiomontanus with the following remarks: 
«¢ Regiomontanus was, without doubt, the most learned as- 
tronomer Europe had as yet produced. But, if we except 
some observations, and his researches in trigonometry, we 
may say, that he had scarcely the time to do more than to 
show his good intentions. As anobserver, he does not cer- 
tainly surpass Albategni ; as a calculator, he did not go as far 
as Ebn-Jounis, nor as Aboul W éfa.”’* 

But, if we consider, that in those times there was scarcely 


* Delambre Astronomie du Moyen-age, 365. 
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any thing known about astronomy in Germany, and that 
since that country produced Copernicus, Tycho, and Kepler, 
the fathers of modern astronomy, the two astronomers above 
must be considered as having exercised the most beneficial 
influence upon the progress of the science. Gassendi shows 
this to be his opinion, when, in his life of these men, he says: 
“‘ With regard to Purbachius, it is but just to state, that he 
revived astronomy, which was almost extinct, and that, be- 
sides his own labors, he deserves credit for having almost 
produced the great Regiomontanus, through whom the study 
of astronomy was raised in Germany to such a height that it 
attracted the eyes of Copernicus and Tycho Brahe ; and we 
may not merely presume, but almost assert, that had Pur- 
bachius not existed, we should have had neither Copernicus 
nor ‘T'ycho Brahe.’’* 

Purbachius was born, in the year 1423, in Austria, on 
the frontier of Bavaria. From his childhood he showed a 
great ardor, and the most happy disposition for study. He 
studied the humanities and mathematics, that is to say, as 
much as was taught under those names, which appears to 
have been very little, for, in speaking of the latter, Gassendi 
says, that he very soon knew itentirely. After having been 
created (insigni cum laude) a master of arts, at the university 
of Vienna, he started on his visit to the institutions of learn- 
ing through Germany, France, and Italy. In the latter 
country he seems to have increased his knowledge in astro- 
nomy- He found there a friend in Bianchini, the most dis- 
tinguished astronomer of the day, and was induced by him, 
on account of his great facilities in teaching, to deliver lec- 
tures on astronomy at Ferrara, Bologna, and Padua. He 
returned, however, very soon to Vienna, having left the uni- 
versity of that city only to prepare himself, by a visit to 
other academies, to do honor to his alma mater. Shortly 
after his return he was engaged, by all who knew him, to 
teach mathematics. His reputation as a learned professor 
was spread, in a few years, over all Germany. There 
was, at that time, at the university of Leipsic, a young man, 
or rather a boy, of about fourteen years old, whose family 
name was Miiller, and who became afterwards distinguished 
as Johannes Regiomontanus. He was born at Konigsberg, 
in Franconia, in the year 1436, about thirteen years after 


* Georgii Purbachii et Joannis Regiomontani, vita, 57. 
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Purbach. The little which was taught about astronomy at 
Leipsic was just enough to give to this gifted student a desire 
to learn more. When Purbachius’ reputation came to his 
ears, he thought that this distinguished professor was the 
man who could satisfy his desire, and determined at once 
to leave Leipsic for the capital of Austria. Immediately 
after his arrival in this city, he went to Purbachius, to whom 
he explained the reasons which had induced him to the step 
he had taken, adding that he felt confident that the learned. 
professor would return his own confidence with kindness, 
and not send away a boy entirely devoted to the liberal arts, 
and who had concentrated all his hopes in the result of this 
undertaking ; that he would place himself entirely at the dis- 
posal of his master, and that for whatever he might learn in 
the whole course of his life, he would, with the most grateful 
feelings, give credit to him. 

These noble sentiments, which, be it said, by the way, 
Regiomontanus never changed, moved the professor ; he ad- 
mired the courage of the youth, and discovering in his face 
the stamp of a genius, born for great things, he received him 
most kindly, promising that he would not neglect any thing 
in his power which could facilitate the fulfilment of so praise- 
worthy a purpose. Nor did either master or disciple ever 
find any difficulty in keeping the mutual promises made at 
their first meeting; the latter venerated the former as a father, 
and was loved by him as a son. 

How consoling it is to find, in the history of times as little 
distinguished for the purity of morals as for the love of sci- 
ence, two such hearts adopting each other, and two such 
intellects uniting their strength in a common effort for the 
increase of human knowledge. From this day, Purbachius 
and Regiomontanus never separated ; all their labors were 
in common, and even after the death of the master, the pupil 
never failed to attribute to him the chief merits of what he 
himself achieved. 

Purbachius was at that time occupied with writing an 
interpretation of the «“ Magna Composita Ptolemai,” for a guide 
to the Latin translation, from the Arab text of that work. 
He had himself never seen the original Greek text, nor was 
he master of the Greek language, but his astronomical know- 
ledge had convinced him that the existing Latin versions 
were very inaccurate. He prepared Regiomontanus for the 
perusal of Ptolemzus by teaching him the spherical theory 
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of the planets. Besides, he invited him to join in his mathe- 
matical researches and in his observations, directing his atten- 
tion to his most important discoveries, and especially to the 
accurate determination of the chief points of the ecliptic, and 
all those stars to which the planets are usually referred. 

It was about this time that the study of the Greek language 
began to be revived in Italy, where lately a great number of 
erudite Greeks had arrived. Some of these were well ac- 
quainted with the works of Ptolemzeus. Among them Car- 
dinal Bessarion deserves to be mentioned here, for the influ* 
ence he had on the future direction of the studies of Regio- 
montanus. He had come from Greece to the council of Flo- 
rence, where he established so high a character for talents, as 
well as for learning, that he was entrusted by the pope with 
some missions of the most delicate nature. One of these mis- 
sions brougkt him to Vienna. Here he became connected 
with Purbachius and his studies. Desiring most earnestly 
to contribute to the study of astronomy, and knowing how 
deficient were the translations of Ptolemzus, he engaged 
Purbachius to accompany him to Italy, where he would 
aid him with all his means in the study of the Greek 
language, provided that young astronomer would undertake 
a translation of Ptolemeus from the Greek text. Pur- 
bachius accepted the cardinal’s proposition on condition that 
his young friend would go with him, which was readily 
agreed to. But before he had made his preparations he 
fell sick, and died in the arms of his beloved disciple, who 
gives the following as his last words: “ Farewell,” he said, 
“ farewell, my Joannes, and if the memory of thy master 
(pit preceptoris) has any power over thee, finish the work of 
Ptolemzeus which I leave unaccomplished.”—(Pur. et Reg. 
Vit. 73.) 

These words of the astronomer, dying at the age of thirty- 
seven years, show, as every thing which we know of him 
through his disciple does, that he considered himself as design- 
ed by God to kindle the study of astronomy in his country. 
He was buried in the cathedral of Vienna. On his tomb 
the following lines, said to have been composed by himself, 
were inscribed : 


“ Extinctum dulces quid me fletis, amici ¢ 
Fata vocant ; Lachesis sic sua fila trahit, 
Destituit terras animus, ccelumque revisit, 
Que semper coluit, liber et astra petit.” 
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Shortly after the death of his honored master, Regiomon- 
tanus went to Italy, where he devoted himself to the study 
of the Greek language, the elements of which he had 
already learned at Vienna in his intercourse with Cardinal 
Bessarion, and some learned men of the same country, who 
were in his suite. As his talents were as great as his ardor, 
he soon became able to read most of the admirable manu- 
scripts in that language, and to understand the treasures con- 
tained in them. On his return to Germany he at once re- 
Solved to take as many of these works with him as he could 
procure, and accordingly he bought as many as he could 
afford, copied others, and engaged persons to copy those 
which he could not find time to copy himself. Meanwhile 
he continued his astronomical studies and observations. He 
visited several places in Italy, and, like his master, lectured 
in Padua. The subject of his lecture was the elements 
of Alfraganus. In 1464 he went to Venice, where he com- 
_ posed his book on the doctrine of triangles, and wrote against 
Cardinal Cusan’s (himself one of the best mathematicians of 
the day) quadrature of the circle. 

Afterwards he returned to Rome, where he excited the 
enmity of ‘Trapezuntius, a Greek, who had made a Latin 
translation of Ptolemzeus, which was full of errors, owing to 
the translator’s imperfect knowledge of the mathematical 
sciences, and astronomy. Regiomontanus openly condemned 
its defects, and thereby called forth the hatred, and a desire 
of vengeance, in the family of Trapezuntius. 

From Rome he returned to Germany with a collection 
of all the great works on mathematics which were then 
to be found in Italy. He went first to Vienna, where he 
professed mathematics for a short time. But he was shortly 
after induced, by the generous offers of King Matthias, of 
Hungary, who was a great lover of astronomy, to abandon his 
professorship and remove to his court. He received, in the 
king’s service, a salary of two hundred gold pieces, but it 
was not so much the generosity of the king, as his collection 
of Greek manuscripts, which induced the young astronomer 
to leave Vienna. Of the Greek manuscripts which the con- 
quest of Constantinople and Athens had scattered over the 
east of Europe, King Matthias had collected as many as he 
could find, and formed a very valuable library, which, as it 
appears, Regiomontanus arranged. The treatment which 
the latter experienced while he remained with the king, proves 
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both the high regard which was at that time paid to men 
of erudition, and the love for science of the Hungarian 
sovereign. Joannes was a constant companion of the latter 
at table and in his moments of leisure; he had the good for- 
tune to cure him of a severe hypochondria, under which he 
had been suffering for a long time. To effect this, he is said 
to have resorted to astrology, in which the king had a great 
belief, and by it to have wrought a moral cure of the disease, 
while he contributed, by his own liveliness, to the relief of the 
patient. And it is easy to conceive, that a young man, who 
at the age of fourteen years had shown so much resolution 
and character—who had travelled so widely in his country, 
and spent in the most civilized parts of Europe, and 
among the most enlightened men of his age, those years in 
which the deepest impressions are made, should be an 
agreeable companion, particularly if, in addition to all these 
advantages, he was justly regarded as the most learned and 
erudite man of his time. 

But the wars in which the king found himself implicated, 
induced Regiomontanus to ask leave to withdraw to a place 
where he could devote himself more entirely to the mission 
he had to fulfil. He retired to Nuremberg in the year 1471, 
at that time thirty-six years old. The city of Nuremberg 
was then one of the most opulent and populous in Europe. 
Besides being a great —— of commerce, where mer- 
chants from France and Italy, from Holland, and all parts 
of Germany, as well as from Bohemia, Hungary, and Eng- 
land, constantly met, this ancient imperial town was a kind 
of centre of science and arts. A great number of inventions 
originated within its walls, and all those of other countries 
were soon introduced and encouraged there. Then, as now, 
the custom prevailed in Germany for the young mechanic 
and artizan, after his apprenticeship was over, to visit the 
places in which he might expect to improve himself in his 
art, and Nuremberg was the city in which the greatest num- 
ber of such young men met. From the earliest times, its 
chief resources, as its soil was not fertile, had been in manu- 
factures; no place exhibited greater activity and industry. 
Foundries, and mills of various kinds, had excited a general 
taste for those sciences which facilitate the judicious use of 
mechanical power, while the numerous gold and silversmiths 
gradually produced artists of a higher order. The year in 
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which Regiomontanus arrived in this wealthy city, is re- 
markable as that in which the great Albert Diirer was born. 

These advantages which Nuremberg presented, deter- 
mined Regiomontanus to fix his abode there. His’ object 
was to publish, besides several works of his own, all the 
manuscripts which he had taken so much trouble, and spent 
so much money in collecting. The art of printing began to 
be known throughout Germany. In that city he felt confi- 
dent that he would find greater facilities to carry out his in- 
tentions than any where else. Besides, there he would be 
able to find artists to execute the various astronomical instru- 
ments, whose construction he had projected for a long time. 
His reputation preceded him, and his own qualities very soon 
gained him friends in his new country. Amongst them 
was B. Walther, a rich patrician, who, being devoted to 
astronomy, offered to furnish the money necessary for the 
acquisition of a press, and the projected astronomical instru- 
ments. Through the active and generous co-operation of 
this man, he was enabled to publish, in the year 1473, his 
first work. It was a German calendar cut in wood, and con- 
sisting of twelve leaves, printed on both sides.* In the fol- 
lowing year he published his “* Ephemerides quas vulgo 
vocant Almanach.” He had dedicated it to his former pro- 
tector, King Matthias, who acknowledged the honor with a 
present of eight hundred Hungarian gold pieces. In addition 
to this considerable sum, the sale of the work was very pro- 
ductive to its author. Every copy was sold at the price of 
twelve Hungarian gold ducats, and carried from Nurem- 
berg to all countries by the merchants who constantly met 
there. In the space of three years he published four works, 
besides a list of those he intended to .print successively, 
showing his extraordinary enterprise for the time in which 
he lived. Besides about twenty works of his own, it con- 
tains the titles of more than an equal number of works of 
Greek mathematicians. The last in the list is “On the 
Miraculous Art of Making Types.”’t 


* Geschichte der Buchdruckerkunst, by Dr. Th. Falkenstein, 1840. Doppel- 
mayer, in his “ History of the Mathematicians and Artists of Nuremberg,” 
states, that as early as 1472, J. R. published “ Marii Manilii Astronomica.” 

t He advertises it in the following words: “ Postremo omnium artem illam 
mirificam litterarum formatricem monimentis stabilibus mandare decretum est, 
(Deus, bene faveas.) Qué re explicata, si mox obdormiet opifex, mors acerba 
non erit; cum tantum munus posteris in haereditatem reliquerit, quo ipsi s¢ 
ab inopia librorum perpetuo poterunt vindicare.” 
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But unfortunately it was not permitted to him to see his 
expectations fulfilled. His great fame was the very cause 
which prevented him from accomplishing his long-cherished 
plans. He was invited by Pope Sixtus IV. to return once 
more to Rome. “ Having resolved,” the pontiff wrote to 
him, “ to undertake the reformation of the calendar, he did 
not find any one whose assistance and industry could be as 
useful as his.” At the same time he was created bishop of 
Ratisbonne. Whatever his reluctance may have been, he 
could but comply with the honorable mission assigned to him 
by the head of the church. He left Nuremberg in the month 
of July, 1475, and went to Rome, where he died in the fol- 
lowing year, of a contagious disease, or, as it is thought by 
some authors, in consequence of poison administered by the 
sons of Trapezuntius. He was but forty years old when he 
died, in the full strength of his life, scarcely beginning to 
communicate to the world the treasures of science which he 
had continued collecting since the day he presented himself 
with so much confidence before Purbachius. His life, like 
that of Purbachius, had been too short to enable him to 
achieve great works, and, like the latter, he was not destined 
to die altogether. As it had been his lot to continue the sci- 
entific life of his beloved master, so others were left after 
him to continue his. From his first arrival at Nuremberg, to 
the day on which he left that city, Bernhardus Walther had 
been constantly about him; had taken a share in most of 
his occupations, and especially in his astronomical observa- 
tions, and the fabrication of his astronomical instruments. 
The influence of his short residence in Nuremberg was never 
afterwards effaced. He kindled that flame which Walther, 
Werner, Hartmann, and the two Schoners, continued to 
watch with the most constant care. He was the creator of 
the school of mathematicians in Nuremberg, and the remain- 
der of Germany.* Had he died before his short residence 
at Nuremberg, it is very likely that his existence would have 
been of but little importance. But now he had gained a 
reputation which was surpassed by none, and which subse- 
quently stimulated Copernicus to his glorious discovery ; the 
honors which were conferred upon him during his lifetime, 
and the respect which were paid to his memory, could not 
but have a most encouraging influence upon all those who 


* See Doppelmayer’s Nitrembergische Mathematici. Preface. 
NO. XVIII.——VOL. IX. 
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afterwards felt a taste for the science in which he had been 
so distinguished. 

Copernicus was born in 1473, two years previous to the 
death of Regiomontanus. But now, thanks to the invention 
of printing, tor which the latter had done so much, science 
could not die with her votaries, and the professor might 
hope to find disciples, in all parts of the world, years after 
his retreat from the cathedra. By this invention the voice 
of Regiomontanus may be said to have been still heard 
in Gertnany, when Copernicus became able to listen to it. 

The early history of Copernicus resembles those of most 
students of his time. ‘The academical studies had, since 
the days of Purbachius, taken a much wider extent. The 
Greek language had now become a matter of study almost 
as much as the Latin, and even private teachers were to be 
found in places where there were no higher schools. Coper- 
nicus studied the two ancient languages in his family before 
_he went to the university of Cracow. Here he devoted 
himself to the study of medicine and philosophy, in con- 
formity to the wishes of his parents. Meanwhile he 
attended the lectures on mathematics and astronomy, for 
which he had always evinced a decided taste. He took the 
degree of doctor in medicine before he left the university ; 
but his preference led him to devote much of his time to 
astronomy. The reputation of Regiomontanus excited him 
to follow his footsteps, so that when in his twenty-fourth year 
he visited Italy, he was received by Dominicus Maria 
rather as an assistant than as a scholar. He spent several 
years in Italy, some of which as a professor of mathematics 
in the pontifical city. After his return to his own country, 
he was admitted as a canon in the cathedral of Frauenburg, 
of which his uncle, L. Watzelrode, was the bishop. The 
Teutonic order, under whose protection the country had 
been settled, and most of the cities been built, opposed, as it 
seems, his nomination for some time. At last, however, the 
influence of the bishop prevailed, and the young canon was 
permitted to devote his time to the three objects which he 
had promised never to lose sight of during his future life, 
viz. the practice of his medical profession in favor of the 
poor, the observation of his duties as a canon, and, above 
all, the study of astronomy, and the related branches of 
mathematics. And this plan he seems to have prosecuted 
to his last hour. His integrity and information distinguished 
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him soon in the body to which he belonged; and whenever 
subsequently the bishop was absent, or his situation vacant, 
Copernicus performed the functions of his office. So it 
seems that his life was divided between active duties and 
contemplation. 

It was about the year 1505 that he began to form the ad- 
mirable system of the world which is now generally known 
by his name. But he never published any thing about it 
previous to his work, “‘ De Revolutionibus orbium celestium 
libri sex,”” which appeared in Nuremberg in 1543, the very 
year of his death. It seems, however, that he communt- 
cated his opinions to his friends, both in his daily intercourse 
and his epistolary correspondence. So much is certain, that 
in the year 1539, Rheticus, then a professor of mathematics 
at the university of Wittenberg, which Luther had rendered 
so famous, left his professorship in order to visit Copernicus, 
whose reputation had reached him, and to be initiated in his 
new doctrine. To this Rheticus we are indebted for the 
most we know about Copernicus. In his “ Narratio” to 
Schonerus, his first preceptor, he speaks with an unusual 
veneration and enthusiasm of his new master, from which we 
think the following extracts will not be found uninteresting. 
Besides their value as regards Copernicus, they are spe- 
cimens of the veneration which in those times the scholar 
paid to his professor, even after he had become himself a 
teacher. The “ Narratio” begins as follows: ‘“ Clarissimo 
viro D. Joanni Schonero ut parenti suo colendo, C. Joachimus 
Rhaeticus, 8. D.” He first complains of an interruption in 
his studies, and then continues: 


“ In order, however, to keep my promise, and to satisfy your 
wishes, I shall show, as briefly and clearly as possible, what I know 
about the opinions of my preceptor. And first I want you to know, 
most learned Schonerus, that this man whose works I peruse now, 
is, in all sciences, and astronomical knowledge, by no means infe- 
rior to Regiomontauus. But I would rather compare him to Pto- 
lemzus, not because I think Regiomontanus inferior to the latter, 
but for the reason that my master accomplished, like Ptolemeus, 
with the aid of divine goodness, the reform of astronomy, whilst 
Regiomontanus, most unfortunately, departed from life before he 
had raised its pillars.” 


And then, in another part, he adds : 


“God has thus given to my master an unlimited power in astro- 
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nomy, that he might govern, protect, and increase it, for the resto- 
ration of astronomical truths.” 


And then a little further : 


“TI stated briefly to you, most learned Schonerus, that he has 
written a complete treatise on the motion of the moon, and the 
other planets, as well as of the fixed stars, and the sun; thus you 
may conceive what utility there will flow from the books of my 
preceptor, as from a most abundant spring, to the students of mathe- 
matics, and posterity in general.” 

“ When last year I was with you, and saw your works, and those 
of other erudite men—of Regiomontanus, and his master, Pur- 
bachius, for the correction of the heavenly motions, I began, for the 
first time, to understand how much labor and pains would be re- 
quired to replace, in her palace, astronomy, this queen of mathe- 
matics, and to restore the form of her empire; but since, by the 
will of God, I became a beholder and eye-witness of the labors 
which my master performs with a light heart, and has already for a 
_ great part achieved, I found that I did not even dream of the shadow 
of such a mass of work.” 


The following passage shows that Copernicus, in substitu- 
ting his theory for the Ptolemzan, was far from being im- 
pelled to do so by a love of innovation. 


“« Moreover, I wish, that with regard to my master, you would 
be satisfied and convinced, that there is nothing more venerable 
and holy to him, than to walk in the footsteps of Ptolemzus ; nor 
did Ptolemzus do differently ; he followed the ancients, and his pre- 
decessors. But when he understood that the ge:woueve, which 
govern the astronomer, and the mathematics forced him to assume 
certain things against his will, he thought that it would be enough 
if he directed his own arrows with the same aim, and with the 
same skill shown by Ptolemzus, no matter if his bow and projec- 
tiles were made of very different materials.” 


It deserves to be noticed, that when Rheticus wrote this, 
he had already been professor of mathematics at a celebrated 
university ; there was, to be sure, a difference of age between 
him and Schonerus, he being about twenty-six years old, 
and Schonerus seventy-three ; but it is not less honorable for 
Rheticus to pay so much respect to his old master ; in more 
modern times he would have thought himself far superior 
to him. é; 

In the year 1543 Nicolaus Copernicus died, about the time 
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when the only work which he ever published appeared at 
Nuremberg. It begins with a letter to Pope Nicolaus III., in 
which the great astronomer explains that the six books on 
the “ Revolutions” are the fruit of the constant meditations 
of his whole life. He would have followed the example of 
the Pythagoreans, who, as appears from a letter of Lysis to 
Hipparchus, did not communicate the mysteries of philoso- 
phy to their friends by letters, but by their hands. But his 
friends, the Cardinal Nicolas Schonberger, and Bishop Tide- 
man Gisius, at last persuaded him to overcome his aversion 
and to publish his work for the common benefit of the stu- 
dents of mathematies. 

He goes on then explaining the reasons which induced 
him to abandon the universal opinion about the heavenly 
motion, and states that his principal reason was the discord- 
ance amongst the mathematicians. 


“ And in order that both learned and unlearned may see that I 
do not shun the judgment of any body, I thought it better to dedi- 
cate my lucubration to your holiness, rather than to any other, espe- 
cially because, in this remote corner of the world where I live, you 
are most highly considered for the dignity of your situation, and 
your love for letters in general, as well as mathematics, and that 
by your authority and judgment you may easily repress the bite of 
calumniators, though it is proverbial, that against the bite of syco- 
phants there is no remedy.” 


The following passage, still more than what precedes, was 


calculated to procure the pope’s assent to the publication of 
the book. 


“‘ Having there found an occasion, I also began to think about the 
mobility of the earth. And though the opinion seemed absurd, I 
thought that, since others before me had had the liberty of imagining 
all sorts of circles to explain the phenomena, I might be allowed 
also to try whether, in supposing a certain motion to the earth, it 
would not be possible to find stronger demonstrations of the hea- 
venly revolutions than those of my predecessors.” 


Thus the work is dedicated to the head of the church, 
who is flattered for his liberality and science, at the same 
time being presented as a mere mathematical inquiry, 
nothing can be found in it against the scriptures. 

Nor did the publication of the “ Six Books on the Revolu- 
tions” encounter any obstacle in the church. And still more, 
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as it is seen from what we quoted from Copernicus’s preface, 
the publication would not have taken place had it not been 
for the counsels of two influential members of the church. 
This system, which afterwards was condemned as contain- 
ing dangerous doctrines, was thus the production of a priest, 
and published under the auspices of the head of the Romish 
church. But Copernicus took care, as far as possible, to 
show that his system could present nothing contradictory to 
the Mosaic history, and some other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment; and besides, that the idea of the earth’s motion around 
the sun was not new. In relation to thishe says: ‘ For this 
reason I touk the trouble to examine the works of all the 
philosophers I could get, in order to discover whether any 
one ever expressed other opinions about the planetary mo- 
tions than those which are professed in schools. And I 
found in Cicero that Nicetas had thought that the earth was 
moving. Afterwards I found in Plutarch that some had had 
formerly the same opinion. I transcribe his own words, 
that every one may see them.” Then he gives the Greek 
text without translating it. The literal sense of the Greek 
quotation we understand as follows: ‘“ The others (think) 
that the earth is motionless ; but Philolaus the Pythagorean, 
thinks that it is carried, in a circular motion, around the je, 
in an oblique circle, like the sun and the moon; while Hera- 
clides of Pontus, and Elephantos the Pythagorean, also sup- 
pose the earth to move, though not in an orbit, but in 
the manner of a wheel, around her own centre.” 

The editor of the edition of the work of Copernicus, be- 
fore us, Nicolas Muler, professor at Groningen, has given a 
Latin translation of the passage quoted from Plutarch, which 
we here transcribe : 


“ Alii quidem philosophi terram stare et non moveri sentiunt : 
Philolaus vero Pythagoricus terram in orbem ferri volebat circum 
ignem, (i. e. Solem,) circulo obliquo, qualis solis motu annuo lunaeque 
menstruo describi putatur esse.” 


He adapts the translation, as exactly as possible, to the 
Copernican hypothesis, translating the word vg, by sun, 
and introducing the verh putatur, of which there is nothing 
in the Greek text. He adds then a Latin quotation from 
Aristotle. (Lib. 2. cap. 18. De Coelo.) 


“ Ithalici Philosophi quos Pythagoricos nuncupant, ignem in medio 
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mundi statuunt, terram vero stellarum numero adscribunt, que 
circa medium (id est, circa Solem) acta annum efficiat et dierum 
noctiumque discrimina.” 


The words (id est, circa Solem) are again introduced by 
Muler, as it seems. If he had been acquainted with the 
little which is vaguely known about the philosophy of the 
Pythagorean school, he would have found that fire and sun 
are not the same thing; that the quotation from Plutarch, as 
well as that from Aristotle, is as explicit as possible. The 
sun himself was nothing but a mirror which reflected the 
light and heat of the central fire. 

Muler, it would seem, did not entertain the least doubt 
about the identity of the general features of the Copernican 
and the Pythagorean systems, and it could only be from 
this preconceived prejudice that he could have found in 
the different passages of Plutarch and Aristotle what he 
actually read there. In this opinion, however, he was not 
alone; a great many mathematicians, from his time to 
our own, have held the sarne. So we find, in the * Narratio” 
of Rheticus,* the following remark by Kepler, who edited 
the work: “* This order and disposition of the spheres of 
the world, was not first imagined by Copernicus. It was 
handed down from the ancient philosophers, as appears from 
a passage in Archimedes’ book, ‘ de Arene Numero,’ in 
which it is said, that ‘ Aristarchus of Samos, in refuting what 
had been written by the astrologers, (about the immobility of the 
earth in the centre of the world,) established certain positions from 
which it follows that the world is composed of several worlds. 
He states that the fixed stars, and the sun, remain motionless, but 
that the earth turns in a circle round the sun.” This is the 
literal translation of the Latin text of the translation of F. 
Commandinus.t It is, of all the passages in the ancient 
writers, the one on which the opinion that the Copernican 
system was known to some ancient philosophers, may be 
most solidly founded. 

It is not the less surprising, however, that men who wrote 
on the history of astronomers, should express themselves as 
the author of a German work published in 1792, who says : 
‘“‘ It is the more to be wondered, that a system which the 


* Mys. Cos. In Kep. ad. Nar. G. T. Rhetici, additio, p. 11. 
+ Archimedis opera nonnulla a F. Commandino Urbinati nuper in Latinum 
conversa, et commentariis illustrata. (P.49.) Venetiis, 1656. 
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ancients taught so clearly, should have been named after a 
modern ; Pythagoras, Philolaus, Nicetas of Syracuse, Plato, 
Aristarchus, and many others, have mentioned this opinion in 
a thousand places.” 

We have seen to what the Pythagorean system amounts, 
and how far it differs from the Copernican. The reader 
will find, in the works of the modern German moral philoso- 
phers, who have studied the Pythagorean philosophy most tho- 
roughly, a much brighter light upon this subject. It results 
from their researches that the ideas of these philosophers, 
who remain still now surrounded by a cloud, in parts opaque, 
in others half-translucent, in none perfectly transparent, 
were a mere corollary of one fundamental idea about the 
world.* The following is an analysis of the opinions of Phi- 
lolaus, the only one of the first Pythagoreans whose works 
were partly handed down to us: 


“Unanimously with most ancient philosophers, who supposed 
the world, as a whole, to be limited all around, he supposed it to be 
spherical. In the centre of the sphere an eternal fire is burning ; 
it is the source of heat and light, and thus of the vivifying and 
forming force for all other bodies of nature. Another fire surrounds 
the heaven, and constitutes its limit. Around the central fire ten 
divine bodies are moving in harmonious relations of distance. 
Their circumvolution produces the most perfect harmony, the 
music of the spheres, which we do not perceive, because from our 
birth it penetrates constantly our ear, since sound and silence can 
only be distinguished by us through the succession of their contrast. 
At the greatest distance from the central fire is the heaven of the 
fixed stars, which are merely one of the ten bodies of the world. 
(Weltkorpern.) Then follow the five planets, then the sun, under 
him the moon, lower down the earth, and last the anti-terra. 
(avty0or.) The sun is a glass-like disk, which receives the 
rays of the central fire, and sends them to the earth and the moon. 
The earth, with the «»ty$or, performs her motion around the 
central fire in twenty-four hours; the alternation of day and night 
is produced through this revolution in the following manner: the 
anti-terra turns parallelly and concentrically to the earth around the 
said fire ; and the two bodies have with each other the same relation 
as two unseparated hemispheres, with the only difference that they 
are separated. Hence the anti-terra can never be seen by us. 
During one half of her revolution, our earth is turned toward, 
while in the other half she is turned from the sun. In the first 


Sch a? Hegel, Ritter, Reinhold, Geschichte der Philosophie, Pythagorische 
U e. 
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case, the anti-terra, which is suspended between her and the central 
fire, hides only the latter, while in the other it prevents us also 
from seeing the light emitted by the sun.’”* 


This passage, which is taken by the German author 
partly from Philolaus, partly from Aristotle, shows how 
ittle connection there is between the mystical reveries of the 
ancient philosophers and the well-founded theory of Coperni- 
cus, which leaves scarcely a single known fact unexplained. 
The passage we quoted before from Commandinus’s trans- 
lation of Archimedes’ book, ‘“* De Numero Arena,” remains 
thus alone of some value in favor of Muler’s opinion, though 
he does not seem to have been acquainted with it. Whether 
Copernicus ever saw that passage or not, we cannot as- 
certain. But had he seen it, his discovery would not have 
been less original; for, without having himself meditated 
= the subject, the assertion of Aristarchus, standing 
alone as it does, would have been without meaning to him, 
as it had been to thousands before him. Delambre, in his 
great work, remarks upon this: ‘ Thus, it seems, that not- 
withstanding some assertions, or rather conjectures, without 
support, attributed to the ancients, we may believe that Co- 
pernicus was the first who meditated seriously upon this 
fundamental point of the system of the world, or that if others 
began to do so, no one has been able to show his grounds in 
any plausible way ; for, if they had done so, it would be 
astonishing that not a vestige of them should be left us.”’t 

To Copernicus, then, belongs the undisputed glory of 
having established a theory which in his time explained so 
satisfactorily the heavenly motions, and which, with some 
changes since introduced, either by Kepler himself, or by 
others who made use of his discoveries, has become the 
best grounded of all theories in the sciences, the only 
one which no one ever undertook to overthrow. That he 
had heard of a motion of the earth around her axis, and 
also of one around a distant centre, he mentions himself, as 
we have seen above, but nowhere could he have discovered 
the least argument in favor of these opinions.} 


* Ernst Reinhold Handbuch der All. Gesch. der Ph. v. i. 155. 

+ Delambre, Hist de l’Astr. mod. i. 91. 

+ In the Almagestum of Ptolemzus there are some arguments against the 
diurnal revolution of the earth around her axis, and which indicate what might 
be said in favor of it. Vid. Halma’s Translation, vol. i. 
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There is not a doubt that he was fully aware of the cir- 
cumstance that the church to which he belonged might find 
his new doctrine dangerous; the precaution he took to dedi- 
cate his book to the pope, to publish the letter written to him 
by a prelate, and to present his theory as a mere hypothesis, 
leading to interesting investigations, sufficiently indicates his 
apprehensions. Perhaps the reformation preached at the 
same time by Martin Luther, in a neighboring country, 
induced him to believe that the head of the church would 
manifest greater sensitiveness than in former times. And 
it is much more surprising that Copernicus’ work was pub- 
lished without opposition on the part of the papal see, than 
that Galileo was persecuted for his, unless we suppose that 
even more than twenty years after the open act of revolt of 
Luther against the pope, the reformation did not seem of the 
importance which it had acquired in the time of Galileo. 
At the time when Galileo published his works, which he 
had afterwards to retract, one of his disciples, Gustavus 
Adolphus, the king of Sweden, destroyed for ever the power 
of the pope in the greatest part of Germany, at the head of 
an army, making use of what Lichtenberg considers as a 
most powerful argument. 

It is very difficult to discover the fate of the Copernican 
system in the interval which elapsed between the year of 
his death, and the appearance of his work, and the publica- 
tion of Kepler’s Prodromus, in 1596-7. In Gassendi we 
read, however, that as soon as the work was published it 
was received with cheers by the learned, while the inexpe- 
rienced, that is to say, those who did not understand the 
subject, not only thought the opinion absurd, but were 
amazed how a man could fall into such a folly. But all 
those who were able to discuss and understand the theory, 
either adopted it entirely, or at least gave its author great 
credit for it. So Ramus, while writing against the system, 
calls its inventor an unequalled astronomer. Walther Rein- 
hold, the most distinguished astronomer between Copernicus 
and Tycho Brahe, wrote a commentary on the book of Revo- 
lutions ; Moestlinus, the master of Kepler, taught the sys- 
tem at Tiibingen in Germany, and also in Italy. Gassendi, 
who never declares, but most evidently shows himself a 
Copernican, at the close of his biography of Copernicus, 
has the following passage: “ It would seem that some of 
his principal adherents should here be mentioned, but 
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their names are not given, in part, because they are suffi- 
ciently known, and in part, because they are unwilling to be 
named, in order that they may not appear to pay too little 
regard to the decree by which the sacred congregation of the 
cardinals (cardinalium inquisitorum) is said to have con- 
demned the system in Galileo twenty years ago. 

Gassendi was a catholic priest, and a royal professor 
in the Collége de France. He could not have been more 
explicit in his opinions about the Copernican system, or the 
inquisition. 

We cannot determine at what time the Copernican doc- 
trine began to be considered as dangerous to the Romish 
church. Moestlinus seems to have taught it in Italy between 
the years 1570 and 1580, without being restrained. But, from 
the first sentence of Kepler’s “ Prodromus,” published, 
as we have seen, in 1596-7, it is evident that there were per- 
sons who considered the new theory as opposed to the sacred 
writings. He begins in the following manner: “ Though it is 
proper to see, in the beginning of this disputation on nature, 
whether nothing is said contrary to the sacred writings, Ithink 
it unnecessary to start that controversy. I premise, in general, 
that I shall not say any thing contradictory to the Bible.” 
This may allude to the opinions expressed by Tycho Brahe 
in his letters, and most likely in his conversations. The 
following passage from a letter of the Danish astronomer to 
Ch. Rothmann, was written in 1589, seven or eight years 
before the Prodromus of Kepler appeared. ‘“ What you 
say, in order to show that there is nothing in the theory 
against the sacred writings, cannot be admitted. For the holy 
records have, and ought to have, a greater authority, and 
command a greater respect, than to admit of being stretched 
in the manner of a Cothurnus. Though Moses, in speaking 
in the first chapter of Genesis, of the creation of the world, 
does not explain the secrets of astronomy, because he wrote 
for a rude people, he does not, however, say any thing which 
astronomers may not concede.”’* 

But from the letter which Galileo wrote to Kepler, (1597,) 
and in which he thanks him for this very book, which the 
author had sent him, it follows that at that time the Coperni- 
cans were not at all molested by the church. 


* Tychonis Brahe Dani, Ep. Ast. lib. Uraniburgi, mpox. 
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“T have not yet seen,” he writes, “ any thing of the book but the 
preface. In this, I could, however, somewhat discover your inten- 
tion, and I congratulate myself for having so valuable an associate 
in the investigation of truth, and such a lover of truth himself. 
Many years ago I adopted the opinions of Copernicus. I have 
written down many reasons, and many arguments, which overthrow 
those which have been made against it. 1 have not dared, however, 
to publish them as yet; I was frightened by the fate of Copernicus, 
our master, who, though with some he acquired an immortal 
fame, seemed, to an immense number, (so large is the number of 
fools,) to deserve to be laughed at and hissed. I would publish my 
meditations if there were many like yourself, but as there are not, 
I refrain from so doing.”* 


The first act of authority from the church against the Co- 
pone system, was occasioned by the publication of the 
etter of the R. P. Maestro Paolo Antonio Foscarini, the Car- 
melitan monk, and which is mentioned in our author’s bio- 
graphy of Galileo. It is dated the fifth of March, 1616. The 
- new system is called, in the act, “ Falsa alla Doctrina Pythago- 
ria.” Four years afterwards was published, “ An Admo- 
nition to the Readers of Copernicus, and a Correction.” It 
says, that the inquisitors thought that the work of the noble 
astrologer, N. Cop., should be prohibited. But that, con- 
taining a great many things useful to the republic, it would 
be allowed to circulate, on condition that those passages in 
which he does not speak in a hypothetical manner, but 
positively, should be corrected. Then follow the correc- 
tions, which amount to almost nothing. 

For further details about this subject, we must refer the 
reader to Riccioli’s “* Almagestum Novum,” where it is treated 
at great length, and all the documents are to be found, with 
those concerning the trial of Galileo.t Riccioli, who was 
a Jesuit, wrote the history of the Copernican doctrine with 
as much justice as could be expected from any one. In ex- 
pounding at length the false doctrine, before making any ob- 
jections, and giving afterwards all that could be said against 
it, either by astronomers, or authorities of the church, he 
enables the reader to judge for himself. The greatest strength 
of his opposition is weak enough to let the reader see that it 
does not come from the heart. He presumes what he sup- 


* Epistole ad Joannem Keplerum, Ep. lv. 
t Delambre, in his History of Astronomy, in his chapter on Galileo, gives a 
translation of the greater number of these documents, 
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poses himself to have said in favor of the anti-Copernicans, 
in the following words: “ So it is proved, first, because it is 
against the sacred writings, taken literally ; secondly, because 
it has been condemned by the delegates of two popes; 
thirdly, because it does not agree with known phenomena, and 
some physico-mathematical demonstrations.”* 

Sir David Brewster, in the volume before us, gives an 
extract from the work for which Galileo was persecuted, in 
which the Italian philosopher relates the manner in which he 
became acquainted with and converted to the Copernican sys- 
tem. Our readers can scarcely have a doubt about the accura- 
cy of this statement, if they remember what was said at the 
beginning of this paper about the usages of those times. As, 
however, we there alluded to the state of universities, about 
a century and a half previous to the times of Galileo, we 
here give the following extract from a letter of the celebrated 
Bishop Caramuel to two of his friends. It was written in 
the year 1664. 


“T come to the studies. This whole year I spent at Naples, pro- 
secuting a lawsuit which my neighbors had with the bishopric, and 
for which I had to study Justinian against the bent of my genius 
and my mind. (Genii et Ingenii.) Meanwhile I frequented the 
investigating academy, in order to escape ennui. This academy, 
which was established a century ago in the palace of the marquess 
of Arena, is now most flourishing, and frequented by crowds ‘of 
superior geniuses. There are bishops, abbots, prelates, princes, 
dukes, marquesses, counts; royal counsellors, judges, lawyers, 
theologians, orators, physicians, philosophers, politicians, foreign 
noblemen from all parts ; Frenchmen, Germans, Poles, and nume- 
rous Spaniards. They do not occupy themselves there with rheto- 
ric or rhythmic, as in most places in Italy, but with philosophy, as 
in few places in Europe. All facts which are stated, are proved 
by experiments made before the audience. Prejudices are ordered 
to stay away, for experience teaches that great geniuses are se- 
duced by them, that the soul is sometimes troubled and led astray. 
We see with regret our universities divided into sects, and hence 
into factions. ‘ We are for Thomas,’ say some, and ‘ we for Scotus,’ 
say others, and ‘ we for Ochamus,’ says a third party. Our aca- 
demy thinks that it has found a remedy, or will find it soon, to cure 
the suffering philosophy. It is known, that formerly Aristotle cried 
out, ‘ Plato is my friend, but truth is more so.” So we say now, Aris- 


* Riccioli Almagestum Novum, t. i. pars ii. p. 500. 
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totle, S. Thomas, Scotus, Ochmaus, are our friends, but a better 
friend is truth.* 


This precious document shows, that what had been a cus- 
tom for more than two centuries previous, was still retained. 
If formerly universities were resorted to from necessity, they 
continued to be so now from a custom, which had lasted too 
long to be abandoned at once. Moreover, there was a great 
deal to be gained in a place where men of science assembled 
from all parts of the world, less as students than as asso- 
ciates of a learned body, with a view of mutually commu- 
nicating, exchanging and correcting their knowledge. It is 
most evident that a discovery like that of Copernicus, could 
not remain long unknown in a country where there were in- 
stitutions like the one which Caramuel describes. 

The influence of Copernicus on the progress of astronomy, 
justifies us, we think, in having dwelt so long upon the his- 
tory of his new doctrine, which has brought us down to the 
age of the three extraordinary men whom our author calls 
the “ martyrs of science.” With Copernicus commences a 
new era in the science of the heavenly revolutions. Pur- 
bachius and Regiomontanus, though evidently gifted with 
essentially progressive minds, did not go out of the high road 
which had been laid out by Ptolemzus. Their merit con- 
sists in having restored what had fallen into decay under the 
Arabs; in having made the way easier, and especially in 
having pointed it out to their own countrymen. Before them 
astronomy was unknown in Germany ; by their labors it was 
elevated in that country to a lofiier eminence than in any 
other. But still, these two astronomers, who died in the 
prime of their lives, partook of the spirit of the age in which 
they lived ; they were not free from its errors and prejudices, 
although they were by no means insensible to its improve- 
ments, to the revival of ancient literature, and to the newly- 
discovered art of printing. Copernicus, on the contrary, seems 
to have risen far above his contemporaries. There is nothing 
which indicates that he was a believer in astrology. His life 
was spent in activity and meditation ; he never appears as a 
dreamer. However near his systemn might have been to that 
which is called the Pythagorean, it does not present the least 
trace of the mysticism which characterizes the latter. With 


* Joannis Caramuelis Mathesis Biceps, pp. 712. 813, 
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the exception of a few scholastic demonstrations against the 
scholastics, his work might be supposed to have been written 
by an astronomer educated in the modern schools of natural 
philosophy. His great superiority over his age is the more 
striking, from the fact that Tycho Brahe, and especially 
Kepler, fifty years afterwards, showed much more of the 
astrologer than he did. 

Astronomy was not far enough advanced to allow him to 
give to his system that simplicity which it subsequently ac- 
quired. His glory was sufficiently brilliant. He had fultilled 
his task. The work which he left behind him shows a faith- 
ful use of his intellectual gifts. ‘Tycho Brahe, Kepler, and 
Galileo, earned laurel crowns in the same field which he 
had cultivated with so much success—the first by his 
accurate observations ; the second by his matchless perse- 
verance in the investigation of the laws which bear his name ; 
the third by his discoveries with the telescope. 

All three contributed equally, though in very different 
ways, to give the character of a theory to what might still 
be considered as an ingenious hypothesis ; and Tycho Brahe 
as muchas his two juniors, though he attempted to substitute 
another hypothesis for that of the Prussian astronomer. 
From the day Galileo made his first discovery with the tele- 
scope, the hypothetical character of the Copernican system 
vanished. As soon as it had been shown that the moon’s 
surface was covered with inequalities similar to those of our 
own globe, with mountains and valleys, isolated peaks and 
extended plains ; that Venus had her phases, like our satel- 
lite; that Jupiter was surrounded by planets of an inferior 
order moving around him, as the moon moves around the 
earth; the supposed motion of the latter around the sun lost 
all its boldness, it became an almost directly observed phy- 
sical fact. What had heretofore been considered as the 
strongest objections against the Copernicans, became now the 
strongest proofs in their favor. The planets, which had 
been, until now, mere brilliant points in the heavens, became 
measurable bodies, which all appearances assimilated to our 
own globe. 

This explains why Galileo was persecuted for opinions 
which had been known for more than half a century, and 
circulated freely in Italy, as well as in Germany, during that 
time. But the Italian philosopher, by writing his dialogues 
in the national language, and giving them a more popular 
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form than either the work of Copernicus, or those of Kepler 
could claim, must have appeared much more dangerous in 
the eyes of the Romish church, than either of the others. 
We may seem to our readers to have lost sight of our sub- 
ject, we have said so little of the work under examination, 
and if the foregoing view of the progress of astronomical 
science shall be found to have less interest than the critique 
expected from the title of this article, we must submit to the 
condemnation. Our object has been to supply what we 
consider a deficiency in our author’s volume, and glance 
at the earlier history of the science of which it treats. More- 
over, in speaking of Copernicus, we thought it proper to 
show how little justice is done to this great man by those 
who call him “ the reviver of the Pythagorean system.”* 
To this we may add, that while numerous biographies 
have been written of the “ martyrs of science,” and espe- 
cially of Tycho Brahe and Galileo, but little attention has 
been paid to their predecessors. The reasons are obvious. 
- Besides the claims they had in their scientific researches 
upon the attention of the astronomer, and the natural philoso- 
pher, the former have attracted the attention of the literary 
reader and the historian ; the one by his most romantic life, 
the other by his celebrated condemnation, his admirable 
Italian style, and a kind of mystery, in which the loss of his 
papers still leaves many circumstances of hislife and his scien- 
tific discoveries. Mr. Libri, the distinguished Italian savant, 
now a member of the French academy of sciences, in a 
series of articles in the Journal des Savants, (1840, Septem- 
ber, and the following months,) has given a critique upon the 
life of Galileo in Lardner’s Cyclopedia,t which the reader 
may consult on this subject. Mr. Libri, as a Tuscan, as a 
mathematician, as a linguist, and as a bebliophile, possessing 
one of the best scientific libraries in the world, and as the 
historian of the sciences in Italy, is perhaps the most compe- 
tent, if not the most impartial judge, whom Galileo could 
find. It would be too long to enumerate here all the biogra- 
phies of Galileo which the Italian savant makes known. 
Though there are fewer biographical works on Tycho 
Brahe, little remains to be said about him, with the excep- 


* Inthe work just published, “ Pantology,” by R. Park, we read, page 352, 
the following sentence: “ Copernicus, of Thorn, next revived the true solar sys- 
tem about 1530, and he shares with Pythagoras the honor of giving it his name.” 
t Supposed by Mr. Libri to be by Dr. Brewster. 
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tion, perhaps, of his labors in alchemy, which are still 
covered with the darkest cloud. Besides the excellent work 
of Gassendi, which contains also the funeral sermon of Jes- 
senius, we find biographies of the learned Dane in all the 
histories of astronomy, and in Bayle’s dictionary; we 
have also Von Weistritz’s notices on his life, and Helfrecht’s 
biography, which we mentioned above. Of these, Gassendi 
and Von Weistritz may be considered as sources from which 
subsequent writers drew the materials of their works. ‘There 
are, however, other original sources, such as the works of 
the celebrated astronomer himself, and especially his letters, 
in which we see something of the nobleman, and a great 
deal of the astronomer; the works of Kepler, particularly his 
correspondence. Original details on his life and residence in 
the isle of Huen, are found in several Danish works. 

With regard to Kepler we are no less rich. Besides the 
information concerning him, obtained from the biographers 
of Tycho Brahe, his own letters, and those of his most distin- 
guished contemporaries, furnish abundant materials relating 
to his life. 

If, in speaking of Purbachius, Regiomontanus, and Coper- 
nicus, we have scarcely mentioned one of their works, either 
in theoretical or practical astronomy, and confined ourselves 
more to their private life than to their scientific pursuits, it is 
because our limits did not allow us to enter upon a scientific 
inquiry, which would have demanded a survey of the state 
of astronomy before the time of Purbach. Our object in 
this article has been principally to trace the most important 
steps in the progress of astronomy in the westof Europe down 
to the time of T'ycho Brahe, Kepler, and Galileo; and thus 
enable the reader of their biographies in the volume before 
us, more clearly to discover their relation to each other, and 
to the science which they so gloriously cultivated. By thus 
connecting men of extraordinary genius with those who pre- 
ceded them in the same career, we diminish, perhaps, the 
apparent height of the elevation on which the former are 
placed, but we increase, in the same proportion, that to which 
man, as a progressive being, is raised ; and if it tends to 
weaken our belief in the unattainable superiority of particu- 
lar men, it serves, at the same time, to strengthen our faith, 
in a most consolatory degree, in the improvable capacity of 
the human race. 

NO. XVIII.—VOL. IX. 60 
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Arr. VII.—System of National Defence. 


1. Report of the Secretary of War, April 7,1836. Senate Docu- 
ment, No. 293. ‘Twenty-fourth Congress, First Session. 
Vol. IV. 


2. Letter of the Secretary of War, transmitting, im compliance 
with a Resolution of the House of Representatives, a System 
of National Defence, etc., May 12, 1840. House Document, 
No. 206. Twenty-sixth Congress, First Session. 


THE present age is essentially pacific. It very justly holds 
in abhorrence all wars of mere ambition, waged for personal 
or national aggrandizement. The feelings that prompted the 
conquests of Alexander and Napoleon, are no longer har- 
bored in the minds of sound thinking men. Some good rea- 
son is now required by public opinion for the wholesale 
sacrifice of human life. Even the absolute sovereign must 
allege some excuse or justification for a resort to arms, be- 
fore he can venture to command the lives and services of his 
subjects. After all the discussions that have taken place on 
this question, the opinion of the age seems finally to have 
settled down upon the conviction, that “* war is to be considered 
as a mere choice of evils, and is only to be resorted to when 
forced upon us by actual hostilities, or by aggravated injus- 
tice deliberately inflicted and obstinately persisted in.” This 
conclusion results from enlarged views of public policy, a 
knowledge of the true principles of political ethics, and a 
fuller recognition of the divine precepts of Christian morality. 
Certainly such a state of feeling holds out strong hopes to 
the philanthropist ; he must see in it much to encourage him 
in the establishment of such institutions as tend to harmonize 
the conflicting interests of nations, and he may justly antici- 
pate that in time much will result from it. Still it can hardly 
give rise to the expectation of a long-continued universal 
peace. The lessons of experience, the deductions of reason, 
and the more sure word of prophecy, teach him that the 
earth must yet be swept by severe and desolating wars. 

No nation, then, can expect that others will always act 
towards it on the principles of justice and benevolence, or 
that it can for ever escape the destiny which has thus far 
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awaited every great social community. Justice and mercy 
will generally be reciprocated ; but, by avoiding every en- 
croachment on the rights of others, we cannot always secure 
quiet to ourselves; whilst the world continues to be filled with 
beings of passion and interest, conflicts of nations must be ex- 
pected. No matter how powerful a nation may be, nor how iso- 
lated a country, or how pacific the policy of its government, 
and the habits of its people, it will nevertheless be continually 
exposed to war. Sometimes it will be compelled to fight in 
self-defence, war being actually forced upon it, and proper 
preparations for such an event cannot be neglected with 
impunity. 

But the United States are urged to adopt measures of de- 
fence by stronger reasons than mere abstract principles of 
national policy. Our geographical position, and ordinary 
foreign relations, are not such as to offer any strong guarantee 
of security. Europe looks, with distrust and fear, at the 
rapid dissemination of our liberal principles. The unsettled 
governments of Texas and Mexico, and the new republics 
of the south, cannot be regarded without concern. The re- 
cently emancipated population of the West Indies naturally 
feel a strong sympathy with the slaves of our southern states, 
and are ready to embroil us in a servile war. Our restless 
population are pushing their settlements towards the Pacific, 
among numerous warlike tribes of Indians, and into contact 
with the colossal power of Russia. Our relations with 
Canada, always full of difficulty and danger, have now be- 
come a subject of intense solicitude, and call for the utmost 
prudence and circumspection. In our intercourse with the 
British provinces we seem continually treading on half- 
smothered embers, that are ready to burst forth into a con- 
suming flame. ‘The published misrepresentations of travel- 
lers, the base slanders of a corrupt press, the unjustifiable 
interference of a portion of our citizens in the recent Cana- 
dian revolt, and the difficulties resulting from the arrest and 
trial of McLeod, have tended much to alienate the two na- 
tions. . All these things, taken in connection with the British 
government’s persisting in her claims to a portion of our ter- 
ritory in the northeast, and the complicated difficulties of our 
possessions in the far west, render it not improbable that we 
may soon be plunged into the horrors of a severe and bloody 
war. 

To avoid this calamity no preventive means should be 
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neglected. Diplomacy should be exerted to the utmost. All 
proper concessions should be made, all doubtful points of 
etiquette yielded. But, above all, constant attention must 
be paid to the measures of defence. ‘To prevent an attack, 
we must show ourselves able to meet it. So long as men 
are influenced by interest, the surest guarantee of peace is 
an abundant preparation for war. 

The usual means of national defence may be divided into 
active and passive ; the latter consisting in fortifications, and 
the other in men, field artillery, ships, and floating structures 
of every description. In other words, the measures resorted 
to for protection from foreign force, are, 1. The maintenance 
of a large standing army. 2. A superior naval force. 3. The 
construction of a system of fortifications on the frontiers and 
interior strategic points of a country. Some countries, on 
account of their geographical position, or the character of 
their people or institutions, are weak in one of these elements 
of defence. But in the same proportion that the strength of 
‘ any one of these is diminished, should that of the others be 
increased. . 

We have no large standing army; our regular force con- 
sists of a very few troops, commanded by well-educated 
officers, who are capable of constructing all temporary means 
of defence, and qualified to organize and discipline, if neces- 
sary, a larger army raised from the militia. The aggregate 
of our regular army, as authorized by law, is twelve thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-nine, including officers, non- 
commissioned officers, musicians, artificers, and privates, 
which is divided into a general staff; medical, pay, and pur- 
chasing departments ; a corps of engineers ; a topographical 
corps ; an ordnance department ; two regiments of dragoons, 
four of artillery, and eight of infantry. The general staff is 
composed of one major-general, two brigadiers-general, one 
adjutant-general, and six assistants, two inspectors-general, 
one quartermaster-general, with four assistants and deputies, 
four quartermasters and twenty-eight assistants, one commis- 
sary-general, with one assistant and six commissaries. Each 
of the other corps and departments is placed under the direc- 
tion of its chief, and the regiments of the line are each com- 
manded by a colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, and a certain 
number of subalterns. This small body of men is charged, 
in time of peace, with most arduous and important duties, 
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and in the hour of danger, by its skill and experience, will 
impart confidence and efficiency to the undisciplined recruits. 

But, however high the character of this regular army, it 
cannot, from its number, be relied on as an adequate defence 
against the inroads of the powerful and jealous nations with 
which we are every day liable to become engaged. If we 
had a large and well-organized force, capable of contending 
hand to hand with any that could be brought against it, our 
troops might at any time be concentrated on a decisive point 
without compromising their safety,and, consequently,but slight 
provision would be required for any other means of security. 
But where the defence of the state is mainly dependent upon 
the private citizens, where the farmers and tradesmen are 
suddenly called out as soldiers, to repel an invader, and pro- 
tect their own firesides, it is necessary to provide some means 
of holding the enemy in check till the discipline and organi- 
zation of the new troops will enable them to meet him in the 
open field upon more equal terms. 

Fortification is defined, the art of disposing the ground in 
such a manner as to enable a small number of troops to resist 
a larger army the longest time possible. If the work be 
placed in a position of much importance, and its materials 
be of a durable nature, it is called permanent ; otherwise it 
receives the appellation of field, or temporary. Field works 
are properly confined to operations of a single campaign, and 
are used to strengthen positions which are to be occupied 
only for a short period. Generally these works are of earth, 
thrown up by the troops in a single day. They are inti- 
mately connected with a system of permanent fortifications, 
but, from the facility of their construction, no provision need 
be made for them before the actual breaking out of war. 
Indeed they could not well be built before hostilities com- 
menced, as their locality in each case must be determined. 
by the position of the hostile forces. 

From the nature of the case, permanent fortifications are 
the most safe, economical, and efficient means of defence for 
this country. They possess most of the conservative pro- 
perties of a large standing army, with none of its objectiona- 
ble features. They require but little expenditure for their 
support; in time of peace they withdraw no valuable citi- 
zens from the useful occupations of life; they can exert no 
influence corrupting to public morals, or dangerous to public 
liberty. But in time of war they offer a strong obstacle to 
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the invader. The most warlike nations have uniformly 
shown a reluctance to attack a country that was well for- 
tified. But before illustrating the use of permanent military 
works, we must give a summary of their general advantages, 
which are applicable alike to all countries. 

1. They are superior to the other means of defence in the 
economy of their support, and their perfect safety in time of 
peace. 

2. In all military operations time is of the highest impor- 
tance. Anequilibrium can never long exist in the open field 
between forces that are nearly equal; such a contest can 
seldom be kept up more than a few hours. But even where 
they are very unequal, and the weaker party is supported 
by fortifications, an equilibrium may be sustained for many 
months, and, time being allowed for deliberation, such new 
schemes may be devised as to cause the scale to preponde- 
rate on the side of the smaller force. 

3. Troops in a fort may select their opportunity for fight- 
ing. If in the field, with a strong place of retreat in their 
rear, they can offer, or refuse battle, according to the proba- 
bility of success. Moreover, when once engaged they are 
less influenced by fear, having a safe retreat behind them. 

4. If an invading army pass a line of forts, it is exposed 
to an attack in rear, and a reserve larger than the garrisons 
of this line must be left to observe it. But being separated 
from this reserve, and also from his magazines, the invader 
will, in all probability, be subjected to the horrors of a par- 
tizan warfare. It is therefore estimated, by the best military 
writers, that an army, supported by forts properly arranged, 
can repel a force sz times larger than itself. Where a 
country is invaded, a large number of undisciplined troops 
are suddenly called into action. Probably only a small 
number of these will meet the invader, and, from not know- 
ing his designs, much time will be lost in marches and coun- 
termarches, exposing their stores and magazines, and inevi- 
tably destroying much property in the country through which 
such troops pass. Moreover, without places of resort, a 
whole defensive army of inexperienced troops would most 
likely be cut off. Under these circumstances, the expenses 
of a single campaign would be sufficient to place the coun- 
try in a tolerable state of permanent defence, and any one 
of these permanent works would enable a small force to 
hold out till succor could be obtained elsewhere. One por- 
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tion of the army could be separated from the main body 
without being permanently cut off, and even might be able 
to attack the enemy with superior advantage, whereas, in an 
open country, division usually compromises the safety of the 
army. 

6. Fortifications serve as safe depdts of arms, and the 
immense quantity of material, and military munitions, so 
indispensable in modern warfare. Artillery stores, consist- 
ing of cannon, carriages, caissons, powder, and the various 
kinds of projectiles, constitute the military wealth of a nation,’ 
and should be so secured as to prevent them from becoming 
an easy prey to the enemy. Many of these munitions re- 
quire much time, skill, and expense, in their construction, 
and if so placed as to be exposed, the state may receive a 
greater injury than in the defeat of all her armies. 

7. Strong works arranged for the defence of seaport 
towns, serve to protect the public maritime arsenals, and the 
vast amount of private wealth which a commercial people 
always collect at these points. They cover the merchant 
shipping, and facilitate naval operations against the enemy’s 
transporting ships and convoys. A hostile squadron may 
be repelled by a well-directed fire from a land battery, and 
her troops being thus compelled to land in unfavorable posi- 
tions, may be the more easily conquered. 

8. River fortifications have an important bearing on the 
manoeuvres of an invading army. ‘They not only serve as 
magazines of provisions, and military munitions, but also 
hold the enemy in check, by intercepting his lines of opera- 
tions, and endangering his communications. Fortifications 
placed on the two banks of a river, and properly connected, 
not unfrequently prove of greater advantage in the defence 
of a state, than the strongest frontier fortresses. Bridge- 
heads, situated on the larger interior streams, contribute 
most efficiently towards the security of a retiring force, and 
the embarrassment of the pursuers. 

9. In mountainous portions of a country, fortifications play 
a still more important part. A few pieces of artillery, placed 
on some inaccessible point, covering a passage, will enable 
a very small force to arrest the progress of large armies. 
These mountain passes are usually on lines of operation, 
and, if closed, may have an important bearing on the results 
of acampaign. In a military point of view they are the 
keys of a country. During the last war of Grecian inde- 
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pendence, in a narrow defile between Corinth and the plain 
of Argos, a small party under Niketos and Demetrius Ypsi- 
lanti, intercepted a large army of Turks. In a few hours the 
little band of Greeks slew six thousand, and completely 
routed the remainder. Afterwards the Moslem army accom- 
plished the passage, but with an additional loss of several 
thousand. Had Napoleon secured with forts the passages 
of Mont-Cenis and Simplon, he might have escaped some of 
the disasters of 1814. 

10. To the army of defence, fortifications are of the 
greatest importance as points of repose. Those upon the 
frontier assist in sustaining the first shock of the invasion, 
and render it dangerous for an enemy to advance. But if 
the defensive army be driven from the front line, and beaten 
in the field, it can fall back upon the military works placed 
on the interior strategic points of the country, and there shel- 
ter its sick and wounded, collect its scattered troops, repair 
its material, and draw together a new supply of stores and 
provisions. ‘There, also, new forces may be assembled with 
safety, and an army be prepared, in a few days, again to 
meet the enemy in the open field. But, without these de- 
fences, undisciplined and inexperienced armies, when once 
put to flight, can seldom be rallied, and almost inevitably fall 
an easy prey to their enemies. 

In commenting upon these general principles, we shall not 
confine ourselves to the order in which they are here arbitra- 
rily arranged, as our remarks and illustrations will be appli- 
cable, at the same time, to several of these divisions. As 
our fortifications must necessarily be in the possession of the 
people, the most jealous sentinel over their rights cannot 
object to them as in the least endangering popular liberty, 
and the most superficial observer cannot fail to be convinced, 
that the expense of their support is very inconsiderable when 
compared with that of either of the active elements of defence. 
It is true, that for some years past a large item in annual ex- 
penditures for fortifications, has been under the head of 
“ repairs.”” Much of this sum is for alterations and enlarge- 
ments of temporary and inefficient works erected anterior 
to, and during the war of 1812, and much of it for modifi- 
cations required to prepare for new and improved gun-car- 
riages. Some of it, however, has been for actual repairs of 
decayed or injured portions of the forts, these injuries re- 
sulting from the nature of the climate, the foundations, the 
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use of poor materials, and poor workmanship, and from 
neglect and abandonment. But, if we include the risk of 
abandonment at times, it is estimated, upon data drawn 
from past experience, that one third of one per cent. per annum 
of the original cost, will keep, in perfect repair, any of our 
forts that have been constructed since the last war. Whereas 
the cost of repairs in our navy is more than seven per cent. 
per annum of the first cost of our ships. The cost of con- 
structing forts is about four thousand dollars per gun; of 
constructing ships, six thousand dollars per gun; of steam 
vessels, seventy-five thousand dollars per gun! Compare 
the expense of repairs, per gun, from these data, and who 
can, with this before him, doubt the economy of fortifications 
as a national defence. 

The ancients fortified places by enclosing them with walls, 
about two feet thick, formed into towers and curtains. Some- 
times several tiers of loop-holes were arranged, and battle- 
ments formed on top for the use of archers and others in 
the defence. The strength and form of these works varied 
with the nature of the arms that, at different times, were 
brought against them. A most important change was made 
in the plan of fortifying, by the invention of gunpowder in 
the fourteenth century. This effected an entire revolution 
in the plan of military works, in the arrangements for their 
armament, in the dimensions of the walls, and in the posi- 
tion and form of towers and battlements; but it did not in 
the least diminish the general importance of fortifications, or 
reach the general principles of military operations. 

The fundamental principles of the military art were de- 
duced from experience, and are as applicable to modern 
wars as to those of the Greeks and Romans. The minor 
operations by which these principles are carried out, of 
course, have very much changed ; but the relation of strate- 
gic lines and points, the rules for the composition of armies, 
the order of marches, and the lines of battle, have ever re- 
mained the same. As walled towns were formerly of the 
highest importance to the safety of the country, and exerted 
a controlling influence upon the grand operations of an army, 
so now do permanent fortifications constitute the most impor- 
tant means of national defence. Asa line of military works, 
strong enough to resist the arms that could then be brought 
against them, once saved Rome from being destroyed 
by a Carthaginian army, so now, perhaps, might a few 
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strong maritime fortresses, and smaller interior forts, save 
this country from European domination. 

Numerous illustrations of these principles might be ad- 
duced from the military operations in ancient times, but it 
will be more to our purpose to select a few from those which 
modern history supplies. 

For along period previous to the thirty years’ war, its 
strong castles and fortified cities secured the German empire 
from attacks from abroad, except on its extensive frontier, 
which was frequently attacked, but no enemy could pene- 
trate to the interior, till a want of union among its own 
princes opened its strongholds to the Swedish conqueror ; 
nor then did the cautious Gustavus Adolphus venture far 
into its territories till he had obtained possession of all the 
military works that might endanger his retreat. Again, in 
the seven years’ war, when the French neglected to secure 
their foothold in Germany by placing in a state of defence 
the strong works that fell into their power, the first defeat 
rendered their ground untenable, and threw them from the 
Elbe back upon the Rhine and Mayne. They afterwards 
took the precaution to fortify their positions, and secure their 
magazines, under the shelter of strong places, and, conse- 
quently, were enabled to maintain themselves in the hostile 
country till the end of the war, notwithstanding the ineffi- 
ciency of their generals, the great reverses they sustained in 
the field, the skill and perseverance of the enemy they were 
contending with, and the weak and vacillating character of 
the cabinet at home, which directed them. 

The importance attached to the fortifications in Belgium, 
in military operations, is well known. When the strong 
places of Lille and Valenciennes held the Austrians in check 
so that the French could leave the frontiers of the north to 
fight the Prussians on the Meuse, the base line in Belgium 
was sustained till the French could return and relieve it. 

Flanders has generally been well fortified, and in the long 
and bloody wars to which she has been subjected, the cqn- 
quering enemy has only been able to get possession of a por- 
tion of the territory, which he was obliged to surrender on 
the restoration of peace. 

It is thought by some, that permanent fortifications became 
less important, as a means of national defence, during the 
brilliant campaigns of Bonaparte ; but, upon a close exami- 
nation of the military history of that time, we shall find that, 
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although he trusted mainly to his veteran and disciplined 
troops in the field, and his own superiority over all enemies 
in a knowledge of strategic operations, still, in the arrange- 
ment of his plans, he did attach high value to lines of fortified 
places, and, as is well known, mostly depended upon these 
for the security of France during his expedition into Russia. 
As the principal military strength of France was withdrawn 
to accompany its emperor on this disastrous expedition, the 
people were much alarmed at the threats of an invasion by 
their enemies near home. But Carnot partially allayed these 
fears, by assuring France that no hostile army could pene- 
trate her well-fortified frontier, if her military works were 
defended by the new system of curvilinear fire. Although 
this engineer carried too far his notions of the impregnability 
of fortresses arranged after his plan, yet we must agree with 
him that the works on the frontier of France, if well garri- 
soned, might have held in check an invading army till Napo- 
leon could have returned to their aid. 

Bonaparte well knew the value of strongholds to the 
countries which he attacked, but he was also well aware 
that his enemies were ignorant of their proper use in strate- 
gic operations, and, consequently, so manoeuvred as to ren- 
der them of little importance to his opponents. He evidently 
paid much attention to them in the arrangement of his own 
lines, using them to cover his reserve, and to secure his mili- 
tary stores. Among other examples we may mention the 
consideration he gave to the fortification of Western Ger- 
many, laying out extensive works at Passau in order to ren- 
der it a grand depot against Austria ; Torgau was also well 
fortified under his direction; and a large amount of money 
ordered to be expended in placing the town of Saare-Louis 
in a good state of defence, to serve as an interior shelter for 
magazines. His expenditures upon fortifications during the 
nine years previous to his return from Russia, amounted to 
twenty-four million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
which nearly equals the estimated cost of our whole pro- 
jected system of sea-coast defence. 

Those who doubt the influence of fortifications on the 
military operations of Bonaparte, should attentively read the 
history of the conquest, and, finally, repulse of the French 
from Spain. The Spanish soldiery were so corrupt, cow- 
ardly, and disorganized, that but little was to be feared from 
them ; the main obstacles were the walls of the strong towns 
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and castles of that country. Some were obtained by bribing 
the commanders, some reduced by force, but many others, 
a part of which were situated exactly on the French lines of 
operations, could not be taken, and in time became the cause 
of many disastrous results to the invaders. 

Napoleon, also, found the fortifications of Portugal a great 
obstacle to his operations there. The new works erected, 
during the war, by Colonel Fletcher, of the royal engineers, 
were, on the other hand, of the highest importance to Wel- 
lington ; and his lines, thrown up to cover Lisbon in 1809- 
10, formed a barrier from which the invading army was 
forced to recede. In 1809, the main works of this line were 
commenced at Torres Vedras, Monte Agraga, and Oeyras. 
In the following year they were connected together, and also 
with other independent forts, by numerous field works, such 
as redoubts, and emplacements for artillery, and the flanks 
of the whole line sustained by strong fortresses of support. 
The French army lay before them for five or six months, but 
finding the line too strong to be reduced, they retired from 
that portion of the field, leaving in the hands of their oppo- 
nents the most important point in the theatre of that war. 
These fortifications undoubtedly contributed largely to the 
saving of Portugal. 

In the instructions given by Napoleon to his brother, and 
to the French generals in Spain and Portugal, we find him 
continually calling their attention to the importance of being 
in possession of those fortifications that had a bearing upon 
their bases and lines of operations, and not unfrequently re- 
proving them for neglecting or losing these works. 

Fortifications were particularly valuable to Spain and 
Portugal, as most of their troops were new and undisci- 
plined. For active military operations an army becomes 
valueless, unless it can be perfectly managed and held in 
order. Its discipline is the power of its chief to move at 
will all who are under him. Although they may neither love 
him, nor singly fear him, “ yet they have to obey him, to go 
hither and thither, to march and halt, to give death, and even 
to receive it, as if fate had spoken; and the word of com- 
mand becomes, almost in a literal sense, a magic word.” 
This state of rule and obedience can be acquired only by 
time and experience, and not until an approximation be made 
to this, can success in a pitched battle be expected from any 
military force. ‘There are instances in which inexperienced 
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generals have led on a disorganized and frantic mob to the 
most brilliant victories. Here, however, extraordinary cir- 
cumstances supplied the place of order, and produced an 
equilibrium between forces that otherwise would have been 
very unequal; but in almost every case of this kind, the loss 
in the undisciplined army has been unnecessarily great, 
human life being substituted for skill and order. What an 
instance of misrule does a large army become when stricken 
by a panic! Numbers only add to the disorder. Its very 
strength becomes weakness. The uncontrolled fire rages 
the more from the quantity of material it has to consume. 
How much more liable to these panics are newly-raised 
troops, in the open field, than when placed behind a para- 
pet, or covered in rear by some fortress. Without these de- 
fences they will retard, or actually defeat, all military ope- 
rations. ‘The movements of an army, like the motions of a 
clock, become irregular and useless when any of its parts 
are disordered. ‘To prove that we cannot trust to militia to 
repel, without fortifications, as an auxiliary means of defence, 
the attacks of an enemy, we may cite the following remarks 
of Washington on the total inefficiency of this kind of force 
in the active operations of the field, from his correspondence 
with the president of congress, December, 1776: 


“ My first wish is, that congress may be convinced of the impro- 
priety of relying upon the militia, and the necessity of raising a 
larger standing army than what they have voted. The saving in 
the article of stores, provisions, and in a thousand other things, 
by having nothing to do with militia, unless in cases of extraor- 
dinary exigency, and such as could not be expected in the common 
course ef events, would amply support a large army, which, well 
officered, would be daily improving, instead of continuing a destruc- 
tive, expensive, and disorderly mob.”—‘ In my opinion, if any 
dependence is placed on the militia another year, congress will be 
deceived. When danger is a little removed from them they will 
not turn out at all. When it comes home to them, the well-affected, 
instead of flying to arms to defend themselves, are busily employed 
in removing their families and effects, whilst the disaffected are 
concerting measures to make their submission, and spread terror 
and dismay all around, to induce others to follow their example. 
Daily experience, and abundant proofs, warrant this information.” — 
“ The militia are not to be depended on, or aid expected from them, 
but in cases of the most pressing emergency. Indeed, their lethargy, 
of late, and backwardness to turn out at this alarming crisis, seem 
to justify the apprehension that nothing can bring them from their 
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homes.” —* It is needless to add, that short enlistments, and a mis- 
taken dependence upon the militia, have been the origin of all our 
misfortunes, and the great accumulation of our debt.”—“ The 
militia come in, you cannot tell how; go, you cannot tell when ; 
and act, you cannot tell where ; consume your provisions, exhaust 
your stores, and leave you at last at a critical moment.” 


These remarks of Washington seem fully justified by the 
conduct of the militia during the revolution. We give a 
few of the many instances of this that may be found in our 
history. 

In January, 1777, two British regiments falling in, near 
Princeton, with the van of General Mercer’s army, “ the 
advanced party of the Americans, composed chiefly of militia, 
soon gave way, and the few regulars attached to them could 
not maintain their ground.” Washington afterwards came 
up with the main body of the regulars and turned the scale 
in our favor. , 

In March, 1779, General Ash, with a detachment of fifteen 
hundred North Carolina militia, and about sixty continentals, 
was attacked by the British in a well-chosen position, near 
the confluence of Briar Creek and the Savannah River. 
Most of the militia threw away their arms, and fled in great 
confusion ; the continentals bravely stood their ground, but 
being unsupported, were compelled to surrender themselves 
prisoners of war. Immediately after this, a small portion 
of the militia under General Moultrie, fell back upon Charles- 
ton, and, a breast-work being thrown up, cannon mounted, 
abattis planted, and the obstacles destroyed that could cover 
the enemy within cannon range, the militia and citizens were 
so encouraged by these defences, as to defy the superior 
forces of Prevost, and to hold out against his attacks till re- 
lieved by General Lincoln. And the next year, when 
besieged by a large military and naval force under Sir Henry 
Clinton, they bravely defended themselves, with the assist- 
ance of these military works, and a detachment of, at first, 
only eight hundred regulars, till the want of provisions, and 
the discovery to the enemy, by means of an intercepted let- 
ter, of the actual state of the garrison, took from them all hope 
of compelling him to raise the siege. 

When the army of General Gates met the enemy in the 
open field at Camden, the Virginia militia, at the first appear- 
ance of their adversaries, fled in the greatest confusion, ‘ few 
discharged their guns, and fewer still carried them off the 
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field.” Most of the North Carolina militia followed the ex- 
ainple of the Virginians, and by thus exposing the left wing 
of our army, forced the devoted regulars to yield their 
ground, after a brave resistance of three quarters of an hour. 

The American commander has been much censured for 
needlessly exposing his men at the battle of Cowpens, and 
certainly the position which he chose appears objectionable 
in a scientific point of view. But the slight dependence that 
could be placed on the militia for manoeuvres in the field, forced 
him to make dispositions that would have unnecessarily ex- 
posed a disciplined army. The result proved the wisdom 
of his plan. In justification of the selection of his ground, 
General Morgan says: “I would not have had a swamp in 
view of my militia on any consideration ; they would have 
made for it, and nothing could have detained them from it.” 
‘“ As to retreat, it was the very thing I wished to cut off all 
hope of. I would have thanked Tarleton had he surrounded 
me with his cavalry. It would have been better than placing 
my own men in the rear to shoot down those that broke from 
the ranks. Had I crossed the river, one half of the militia 
would immediately have abandoned me.” 

At the battle of Guilford Court House, the North Carolina 
militia, having ‘ no riflemen in their rear to confine them to 
their ranks,” precipitately fled. ‘Itis said that some fired 
once—that there were those who fired twice ; but of one fact 
there can be no doubt, most of them threw away their arms 
loaded—knapsacks, and even canteens, followed.” A wri- 
ter of that time says: ‘‘ Had the North Carolina militia done 
their duty, the victory would have been certain and easy. 
But they deserted the most advantageous post I ever saw, 
without scarcely firing a gun.” 

How different the picture presented in the defence of Fort 
Moultrie! Here, a small newly-raised and undisciplined 
force, covered by a breast-work of palmetto logs, with only 
a few pieces of ordnance, withstood, for ten hours, a bom- 
bardment from the British shipping of two hundred and 
seventy guns, and at last completely discomfited Sir Peter 
Parker’s fleet, and compelled the re-embarkation of his troops. 
Again, at the taking of Fort Washington, November, 1776, 
the militia, and inexperienced regulars, bravely contended 
against a force six times as large as their own, and yielded 
only when the British so out-manoeuvred them as to take 
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away all hope of success. Aloss of eight hundred men by 
the enemy, sufficiently shows the steadiness and valor of the 
Americans, and the accuracy of their rifles. 

If, in the last war with Great Britain, our militia failed to 
maintain their ground at Sacket’s Harbor, Bladensburg, and 
some other places, WHEN DRAWN UP IN THE OPEN FIELD, 
we can point with pride to their brave and successful defence 
of the forts Boyer, Niagara, Moreau, McHenry, and their 
glorious sortie at Fort Erie. When the attack was made on 
Plattsburg, in 1814, the militia sent out to harass the enemy’s 
column on the Beekman-'Town road, fled in the greatest dis- 
order, without awaiting the enemy’s fire, and could not be 
prevailed on to stand when reinforced by a detachment of 
regulars under Major Wool. But when supported by tem- 
porary breast-works formed of the planks and timber of the 
bridges, or brought within cover of torts Moreau, Brown, and 
Scott, and the two fortified block-houses, they recovered 
their tranquillity, and fought with great bravery, repelling the 
enemy at the ford and “ upper bridge.” A few days after 
this battle, the militia and regulars, under Major Armistead, 
acquired great glory at the bombardment of Fort McHenry. 
This bombardment continued twenty-five hours, more than 
fifteen hundred shells being thrown into the American works. 
During most of this time the enemy’s ships were beyond 
reach of our light batteries. But so bravely did the militia 
withstand this tremendous shower of shells that the British 
were finally compelled to retire. 

At the sortie of Fort Erie, a combined force of regulars 
and militia fought with the greatest order and valor, com- 
pletely defeating the enemy, destroying his works, and 
diminishing his effective force by nearly a thousand men. 

In the defence of New-Orleans, an undisciplined force, 
covered by field-works of earth, and bales of cotton, poured 
forth a most murderous shower of balls upon the British, and 
drove back a greatly superior number of veteran troops. It 
is said that many of the enemy were killed by the rifles of 
the assailed, who kept up their fire without even raising their 
heads above the breast-works. 

These examples from our history most abundantly prove, 
that a militia force 1s much more effective, and more to be depended 
upon, when used in conjunction with military works, than when 
drawn up to face the enemy in the open field. Here they cannot 
generally be manoeuvred, or brought to bear on the decisive 
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points, without exposing them to panic and disorder; whereas, 
in the defence of fortified places, their superior intelligence 
and activity not unfrequently render them even more valua- 
ble than the troops of a regular army. 

In reading the strictures of Washington, Greene, Morgan, 
and others, upon our militia, and in searching for the causes 
of their several defeats in our wars with Great Britain, it 
should be remembered, that we have been almost entirely 
destitute of important works of defence ; and the experience 
of all other nations, as well as our own, has abundantly 
shown, that a newly-raised force cannot cope in the open field 
with one subordinate and disciplined. Here science must 
determine the contest. Habits of strict obedience, and of 
simultaneous and united action, are indispensable to carry 
out what the higher principles of the military profession re- 
quire. The militiaman is confounded at the evolutions, and 
strategic, and tactical combinations of a regular army. He 
loses all confidence in his leaders, and in himself, and, moved 
by instinct, seeks only his personal safety. But, placed be- 
hind a breast-work, he even overrates his security. He can 
then coolly look upon the approaching columns, and, unmoved 
by glittering armor, and bristling bayonets, will exert all his 
skill in the use of his weapons. 

Notwithstanding the many examples that may be cited of 
the failure of our militia when drawn up on the battle- 
field, they have, under the protection of military works, 
gained victories as brilliant as the most veteran troops. In 
there awaiting the approach of an enemy, they acquire a 
confidence which enables them to exert all their skill in the 
art of war, by giving to their weapons that superior accuracy 
of aim which the American has obtained by practice from 
his early youth. 

The moral courage necessary to await an attack behind 
a parapet, is at least equal to that exerted in the open field, 
where movements generally determine the victory. To watch 
the approach of an enemy, to see him move up and display 
his massive columns, his long array of military equipments, 
his fascines and scaling-ladders, his instruments of attack, 
and the professional skill with which he wields them, to hear 
the thunder of his batteries, spreading death all around, and 
to repel, hand to hand, * those tremendous assaults, which 
es out in all their horrible relief upon the canvass of 
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modern warfare,” requires a heart at least as brave as the 
professional warrior exhibits in the pitched battle. 

But, notwithstanding the necessary subordination of a 
system of defence, to the character of a country, and the 
nature of its troops, there are certain fixed relations between 
permanent works, and the operations of hostile armies, 
which are alike applicable to all. Our limits will allow us 
to notice but very briefly the general use of lines of tortifi- 
cations in strategic operations. 

We must remember that the enemy can penetrate any of 
our lines, and no physical obstacle short of a continuous 
wall, can prevent him. The invading army will, at first, be 
superior both in numbers and character to the force that can 
be brought against it, and, besides, will have the advantage 
of the first attack. But the enemy will generally be under 
the necessity of leaving a reserve on his base line to watch 
the troops that may occupy the system of fortifications, and, 
moreover, he should get possession of the works bordering 
his line of operations, to prevent it from being cut off. As 
the force thus left to guard his rear, and to observe the troops 
assembled in the different forts, must be superior to the fron- 
tier army of defence, he will now act under the disadvantage 
of a divided army, and, unless the besieged act the part of 
Wurmser in Mantua, allowing the interior division to be de- 
stroyed, without timely sorties to assist it, he will be in 
great danger of being cut up into still smaller bodies, and 
whipped in detail. We should so arrange our lines of works 
as to compel the enemy’s attacking column to penetrate by 
new and inconvenient roads, which will render his move- 
ments less decisive, and allow us more time for organizing 
new forces, and fixing plans of operation which will restore 
an equilibrium. Our own troops should be immediately 
concentrated into masses sufficiently large to move with 
freedom and effect upon the enemy’s rear, and to endanger 
his communications. If possible, we should bring our forces 
to bear upon his flank, and thereby cause him to change the 
direction of his front. A labyrinth of frontier places, near 
together, would, by distributing our masses, effectually take 
from us the power of making these manoeuvres, and confine 
us to our lines of natural and artificial obstacles. But dis- 
tant permanent places, susceptible of a long and vigorous 
defence by a small garrison, will, with the assistance of in- 
termediate field-works, render our army effective, and easily 
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provisioned. This arrangement will, by moral, rather than 
by physical means, retain the enemy on the frontier a long 
time, and thus preserve the interior till a larger army may 
be raised to repel him. 

But suppose that we should be driven from our system of 
frontier defence, like Napoleon in 1814, into the interior of 
the state, without any fortresses to sustain us, or to shelter 
our magazines ; suppose that a Canadian army, driving us 
before it, should penetrate to our unprotected arsenals at 
Rome and Watervliet; we should then learn the absurdity 
of crowding all our works on the extreme frontier, and leaving 
the interior without the defence of fortifications, and, more- 
over, we should then see that a few thousand dollars might 
have been advantageously expended in securing Lake 
Champlain, and the-inlets further west. Will congress never 
awake to the importance of making appropriations for 
increasing our means of resistance? When the enemy’s fires 
are again blazing in the capitol they may consider how his 
approach might have been prevented. 

The general principles of fortification which we have here 
attempted to develop, are not considered as strictly applica- 
ble to the defence of our western frontier. The great length 
of this line, the nature of the border population, their num- 
ber doubling and trebling every year, and, more than all, 
the character of the enemy, and the arms he can bring 
against us, render it unnecessary to resort to regular and 
permanent fortifications. A proper defence will here rarely 
call for any thing more than barracks and _ store-houses, 
suitably combined with such field-works as may be requisite 
to protect them from the attacks of a savage foe. 

The plan for lines of military works on this frontier, re- 
cently drawn up by the chief engineer in behalf of a board 
of officers, partakes of much of the spirit of a regular system 
of defence, and seems to us a most judicious arrangement. 
Beginning near the southern extremity of this line, they 
would establish two advanced posts on the Sabine, at points 
where the Opelousas and Natchitoches roads, leading to 
Texas, strike that river. Each of these positions would be 
occupied by barracks for two or three companies, defended 
by light field-works. 

Between the Red River and the Missouri, there are nu- 
merous tribes of Indians, ‘some of whom have been sent 
hither by coercion, with smothered feelings of hostility rank- 
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ling in their bosoms, which, probably, waits but for an occa- 
sion to burst forth in all its savage fury.” This portion is, 
therefore, considered of the greatest importance, and is to be 
defended by two lines of posts of considerable strength. 
The advanced line will consist of Fort Towson, on Red 
River ; Fort Gibson, on the Arkansas; a new fort, at the 
head of navigation, on the Kansas, and another on the Mis- 
souri, below the mouth of the Big Platte. The secondary 
line, intended to protect the border settlements, and, in times 
of danger, to serve as rallying points for the neighboring 
militia, will include Fort Smith, on the Arkansas; Fort 
Wayne, on the Illinois; one on Spring river; another at 
Marais de Cygne; Fort Leavenworth, on the Missouri, and 
also one or two intermediate posts between the Arkansas 
and Red Rivers, at suitable positions near the state line. 

On the frontier, north of the Missouri, they would have, in 
the first line, a new fort at the upper forks of the Des Moines 
River ; Fort Snelling, on the Mississippi River, and a new 
post near the western extremity of Lake Superior. In rear 
of these there will be a second line of works, consisting of 
Fort Crawford, at Prairie du Chien; Fort Winnebago, at 
the portage of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers; and Fort 
Howard, at Green Bay. 

Besides these lines of posts, it might be well to retain 
Fort Jessup, and place a few other interior works on the 
main rivers and roads, which, with good quarters, would 
serve as healthy cantonments. 

The cost of these forts, and their necessary appendages, 
would be small compared with their vast influence on the 
maintenance of our peace. Besides the protection of the 
frontier inhabitants, they will also tend to preserve peace 
between the Indians, which we have driven from their homes 
in the east, and the native tribes that already occupied that 
country. And, moreover, by restraining the intercourse be- 
tween the whites and Indians, and preventing, as far as possi- 
ble, the introduction, by the traders, of ardent spirits, they will 
do more towards the security of our citizens, than by the ter- 
ror that can be inspired with any force ofarms. Can our gov- 
ernment be so disregardful of the true interests of the country 
as to neglect these means of security, and through false eco- 
nomy refuse the small expenditure of money required, till 
plunged into all the horrors of a merciless savage war, which 
will cost millions to support it? We hope that the councils of 
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our nation contain men of sufficient clearness of vision to 
enable them to see beyond the exigencies of the present 
hour, and that commercial embarrassments will not longer 
be allowed to impede the accomplishment of this important 
object. 

We have not room to enter fully into the military details 
of that part of the report of the board of officers on national 
defence which relates to the defence of the northern fron- 
tier; we can only specify the works recommended, which 
are, forts, barracks, etc., at the Falls of St. Mary; at Michi- 
limackinac; on Lake Huron; at Detroit; at Buffalo; at 
Niagara; at Oswego; at Sacket’s Harbor; on Lake Cham- 
plain ; at Plattsburg, and at Calais. Besides these works, 
the board give it as their decided opinion, that “ there should 
be a great central station at some position in the interior, at 
which troops might be assembled for instruction, and where 
they would still be within supporting distance of the more 
exposed parts of the frontier.” Albany is the position 
selected for this purpose. The estimated expense of the 
purchase of land, construction of forts, barracks, etc., for 
the whole northern frontier, is two million one hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars. 

One of the most important of the applications that have 
been made of permanent fortification, is in the defence of 
water frontiers. ‘The modern improvements in this branch 
of military science render it a subject of vast interest to the 
United States, on account of our extensive sea-coast. Our 
attention is now called tothe comparative advantages of perma- 
nent fortifications, and an exclusive naval defence. This subject 
is most fully and ably discussed by Colonel Totten, chief 
of the engineer corps, in his report on a system of national 
defence, which was laid before the house of representatives ~ 
in May, 1840, accompanied by a letter from Mr. Poinsett, 
then secretary at war, of the following purport: 

“ After a careful and anxious investigation of this subject, in- 
volving, in so high a degree, the safety and honor of the country, I 
fully concur in the opinions expressed by the board, of the supe- 
riority of permanent works of defence over all other expedients 
that have yet been devised, and of their absolute necessity, if we 
would avoid the danger of defeat and disgrace—a necessity rather 
increased than diminished by the introduction of steam-batteries, 
and the use of hollow shot. It would, in my opinion, prove a most 
fatal error to dispense with them, and to rely upon our navy alone, 
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aided by the number, strength, and valor of the people, to protect 
the country against the attacks of an enemy possessing great naval 
means. ‘To defend a line of coast three thousand miles in extent, 
and effectually to guard all the avenues to our great commercial 
cities and important naval depéts, the navy of the United States 
must be very superior to the means of attack of the most powerful 
naval power in the world, which will occasion an annual expense 
this country is not now able to bear; and this large naval arma- 
ment, instead of performing its proper function, as the sword of 
the state, in time of war, and sweeping the enemy’s commerce from 
the seas, must be chained to the coast, or kept within the harbors. 

“ It has been clearly demonstrated, that the expense of employ- 
ing a sufficient body of troops, either regulars or militia, for a period 
of even six months, for the purpose of defending the coast against 
attacks and feints that might be made by an enemy’s fleet, would 
exceed the cost of erecting all the permanent works deemed ne- 
cessary for the defence of the coast. One hundred thousand men, 
divided into four columns, would not be more than sufficient to 
guard the vulnerable parts of our maritime frontier, if not covered 
by fortifications. This amount of force, which would be necessary 
against an expedition of twenty thousand men, if composed of 
regulars, would cost the nation thirty millions of dollars per an- 
num; and if militia, about forty millions of dollars ; and, supposing 
only one half the force be required to defend the coast, with the 
aid of forts, properly situated, and judiciously constructed, the dif- 
ference of expense for six months would enable the government to 
erect all the most necessary works. This calculation is independent 
of the loss the nation would suffer by so large an amount of labor 
being abstracted from the productive industry of the country, and 
the fearful waste of life, likely to result from such a costly, hazard- 
ous, and harassing system of defence. 

“ It must be recollected, too, that we are not called upon to try 
a new system, but to persevere in the execution of one that has 
been adopted after mature deliberation, and that is still practised 
in Europe on a much more extensive scale than is deemed neces- 
sary here ; so much more so, that there exist there single fortresses, 
each of which comprises more extensive, and stronger works, than 
is here proposed for the whole line of our maritime frontier. We 
must bear in mind, also, that the destruction of some of the impor- 
tant points on our frontier, would alone cost more to the nation 
than the expense of fortifying the whole line would amount to; 
while the temporary occupation of others would drive us into ex- 
penses to recover them far surpassing those of the projected works 
of defence. 

“ Although it would appear, on a superficial view, to be a gigan- 
tic, and almost impracticable project, to fortify such an immense 
extent of coast as that of the United States, and difficult, if not im- 
possible, to provide a sufficient force to garrison and defend the 
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works necessary for that purpose, yet the statements contained in 
the reports of the board remove these objections entirely. The 
coast of the United States, throughout its vast extent, has but few 
points which require to be defended against a regular and power- 
ful attack. A considerable portion of it is inaccessible to large 
vessels, and only exposed to the depredations of parties in boats 
and small vessels of war; against which, inferior works, and the 
combination of the same means, and a well-organized local militia, 
will afford sufficient protection. The only portions which require 
to be defended by permanent works of some strength, are the ave- 
nues to the great commercial cities, and naval and military estab- 
lishments, the destruction of which would prove a serious loss to 
the country, and be regarded by an enemy as an equivalent for the 
expense of a great armament. It is shown, also, that the number 
of men required, on the largest scale, for the defence of these forts, 
when compared with the moveable force that would be necessary 
without them, is inconsiderable. The local militia, aided by a few 
regulars, and directed by engineer and artillery officers, may, with 
previous training, be safely trusted with their defence in time of 
war. It cannot be too earnestly urged, that a much smaller num- 
ber of troops will be required to defend a fortified frontier, than to 
cover one that is entirely unprotected; and that such a system 
will enable us, according to the spirit of our institutions, to employ 
the militia effectually for the defence of the country. It is no re- 
proach to this description of force, and no imputation on their 
courage, to state what the experience of two wars has demonstrated 
—that they cannot stand the steady charge of regular forces, and 
are disordered by their manoeuvres in the open field ; whereas, their 
Jire is more deadly from behind ramparts.” 


General Cass, when secretary at war, in his report to 
congress, maintained certain positions, which Colonel Tot- 
ten discusses, and proves to be untenable, the principal of 
which were the following: first, that the navy should be our 
chief reliance for the defence of our sea-coast; secondly, that 
floating batteries are preferable to fortifications ; thirdly, that ex- 
tensive fortifications are entirely unnecessary, we being inno danger 
from large expeditions. 

If we had but one sea-port, our fleet might stay within 
it to await the enemy, and if our force be equal, or superior 
to his, there would be a strong probability that we should be 
victorious. ‘ But, instead of attacking our fleet, he might 
employ himself in destroying our commerce on the ocean, 
while we could do nothing in its defence without exposing 
the object for which, according to the supposition, our navy 
is established. If our ships go without the port they will be 
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exposed to the tempests equally with the enemy’s. If his 
fleet be lost, the loss is limited to itself; whereas, in the loss 
of ours is involved our only means of defence, and in con- 
sequence our seaport falls into the enemy’s hands. If we 
suppose our fleet to be inferior, there would, of course, be 
no reason to expect a successful defence, and our captured 
navy would be turned against us. 

We are next to consider, that the maritime nations likely 
to be hostile to the United States, have fleets at least equal 
to our own, and also strongly fortified harbors; while our 
ports are scattered along our whole coast without strong 
works of defence. In relation thereto the report remarks : 


“ Being thus relatively situated, the first difference that strikes 
us is, that the enemy, believing all his ports to be safe, without the 
presence of his vessels, sets at once about making our seas and 
shores the theatre of operations, while we are left without choice 
inthe matter; for if he think proper to come, and we are not pre- 
sent, he attains his object without resistance. 

“ The next difference is, that while the enemy (saving only the 
opposition of Providence) is certain to fall upon the single point, 
or the many points, he may have selected, there will exist no pre- 
vious indications of his particular choice, and, consequently, no 
reason for preparing our defence on one point rather than on ano- 
ther ; so that the chances of not being present and ready on his 
arrival, are directly in proportion to the number of our ports; that 
is to say, the greater the number of ports, the greater the chances 
that he will meet with no opposition whatever. 

* Another difference is, that the enemy can choose the mode of 
warfare, as well as the plan of operations, leaving as little option 
to us in the one case as in the other. He can concentrate his force 
upon a single port, or disperse it into small squadrons, and make 
simultaneous attacks on numerous points. As we cannot indicate 
the spot the enemy may select for his attacks, our fleet cannot be 
so arranged as to meet those enterprises. If we go out to cover 
our harbors and cities, we must sweep our whole coast on the 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico—a distance little less than that to be 
passed over by the enemy from his own port to the selected point of 
attack—and thereby almost entirely lose our chance of intercept- 
ing him. 

“On the practicability of covering even a small extent of coast, 
by cruising in front of it, or, in other words, the possibility of anti- 
cipating an enemy’s operations; discovering the object of move- 
ments of which we get no glimpse, and hear no tidings ; and seeing 
the impress of his footsteps on the surface of the ocean—it may 
be well to consult experience. 
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“ The Toulon fleet, in 1798, consisting of about twenty sail of 
line-of-battle ships and frigates, about twenty smaller vessels of 
war, and nearly two hundred transports, conveying the army of 
Egypt, slipped out of port and surprised Malta. .It was followed 
by Nelson, who, thinking correctly that they were bound for Egypt, 
shaped his course direct for Alexandria. The French, steering to- 
wards Candia, took the more circuitous passage, so that Nelson 
arrived at Alexandria before them; and, not finding them there, 
returned by way of Caramania, and Candia, to Sicily, missing his 
adversary on both passages. Sailing again for Alexandria, he found 
the French fleet at anchor in Aboukir bay, and, attacking them, 
achieved the memorable victory of the Nile. 

“ When we consider the narrowness of this sea; the numerous 
vessels in the French fleet ; the actual crossing of the two fleets on 
a certain night ; and that Nelson, notwithstanding, could see nothing 
of the enemy himself, and hear nothing of them from merchant 
vessels, we may judge of the probability of waylaying our adver- 
sary on the broad Atlantic. 

“ The escape of another Toulon fleet in 1805; the long search 
for them in the Mediterranean by the same able officer; the pur- 
suit in the West Indies; the evasion of him amongst the islands ; 
the return to Europe; his vain efforts subsequently along the coast 
of Portugal, in the Bay of Biscay, and off the English channel ; 
and the meeting at last at Trafalgar—brought about only because 
the combined fleets, trusting to the superiority that the accession 
of several reinforcements had given, were willing to try the issue 
ofa battle—these are instances of many that might be cited to show 
how small is the probability of encountering, on the ocean, an enemy 
who desires to avoid a meeting; and how little the most untiring 
zeal, the most restless activity, the most exalted professional skill 
and judgment, can do to lessen the adverse chances.” 


On the proposition that our ships remain at home for the 
purpose of guarding the coast, the report goes on to say, 
that— 


“Instead of lying in harbor, and contenting themselves with 
keeping a few more of the enemy’s vessels in watch over them 
than their own number—instead of leaving the enemy’s commerce 
in ‘undisturbed enjoyment of the sea, and our commerce without 
countenance or aid—they scattered themselves over the wide sur- 
face of the ocean, penetrated to the most remote seas, every where 
acting with the most brilliant success against the enemy’s naviga- 
tion. And we believe, moreover, that in the amount of enemy’s 
property thus destroyed, of American property protected or dis- 
covered, and in the number of hostile ships kept in pursuit of our 
scattered vessels—ships, evaded, if superior, and beaten, if equal— 
they rendered benefits a thousand fold greater, to say nothing for 
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the glory they acquired for the nation, and the character they im- 
parted to it, than any that would have resulted from a state of pas- 
siveness within the harbors. 

“Confident that this is the true policy as regards the employment 
of the navy proper, we doubt not that it will, in the future, be acted 
upon as it has been in the past ; and that the results, as regards both 
honor and advantage, will be expanded commensurately with its 
own enlargement. 

“ In order, however, that the navy may assume and maintain that 
active and energetic deportment in offensive operations, which is 
at the same time so consistent with its functions, and so consonant 
with its spirit, we have shown that it must not be occupied with 
mere coast defence.” 


But, it is said by some, that we could have a very proper 
substitute for this service in gunboats, floating batteries, and 
steam ships, without resorting to fortifications, which are 
mere relics of a barbarous age, which have altogether been 
left behind by the rail-road velocity with which military sci- 
ence is now progressing. But before implicitly putting our 
whole reliance upon these as a national defence, it will be 
well to look at the results of the trials of power that have 
been made between guns afloat, and guns on shore. The 
following are the most important ones that have taken place 
within the last half century. 

In 1794, a Martello tower, armed with one heavy gun 
only, beat off one or two British ships of war, without sus- 
taining any material injury from their fire. (Pasley’s Course, 
vol. iii.) 

On Cape Licosa, in the year 1806, a barbette battery 
of two guns beat off a British eighty gun ship and two fri- 
gates. The carriage of one of these land-guns failed on the 
second shot, so that, in fact, only one of them was available 
during the action. 

In these two cases, one gun upon land proved more than 
equivalent to f/iy guns afloat, and this, too, according to the 
estimates of the vanquished party. (Jones’ Journal of Sieges.) 

In 1782, the land batteries of Gibraltar, mounting eighty- 
five guns, were attacked by floating batteries that mounted 
one hundred and forty-two guns on the engaged side, with 
seventy in reserve to replace any that might be dismounted. 
Every precaution was taken to make them shell proof, by 
giving an additional thickness to the sides, and covering the 
decks with roofs of sloping timbers. Nevertheless, they 
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were entirely destroyed, while the works on shore received 
no material injury. 

At the battle of Algeziras, in 1801, if we suppose the same 
number of English and French guns afloat to. have been 
equivalent, (which certainly is a fair estimate for the English, 
considering the circumstances of the case,) we shall have one 
hundred and ninety-six English guns afloat, opposed by 
twelve French guns in battery. Nevertheless, the former 
were most signally and completely discomfited. 

In 1836, six armed steamers, and two gunboats, attacked 
Fuenterabia, which was defended by only one large and two 
small guns. Here, a water force of more than ten to one on 
land, completely failed in their attack. (United Service Jour- 
nal, August, 1836.) 

In 1776, a fleet of two hundred and seventy guns attacked 
Fort Moultrie, Charleston harbor, which mounted only 
twenty-six guns. In this contest the British were entirely 
defeated, and lost, in killed and wounded, more than seventy 
men to every ten guns that were brought against them ; 
while their whole two hundred and seventy guns killed and 
wounded only thirty-two men in the fort. (Holmes? Annals.) 

In 1814, a British fleet, consisting of two op carrying 
from twenty-four to twenty-eight guns each, and two brigs, 
one mounting eighteen guns, the force of the other not known, 
attacked Fort Boyer, Mobile bay, which was a small, ineffi- 
cient work, but very slightly armed. The enemy was com- 
pletely repulsed; one of his ships was entirely destroyed, 
and eighty-five men were killed and wounded on board the 
other. Our loss was only nine in killed and wounded. 
(General Jackson’s Despatches, dated the seventeenth of Septem- 
ber, 1814.) 

At Stonington, in the last war, a barbette battery of one 
four-pounder, and two eighteen-pounder guns, repelled a Bri- 
tish fleet of one hundred and thirty-four guns. During the 
engagement the Americans exhausted their ammunition and 
spiked their eighteen-pounders, and only one of them was 
afterwards used. Two of the enemy’s ships, one hundred 
and twelve guns, were engaged during the whole time of 
attack, and during much of this time bombarded the town 
from a position beyond reach of the land battery. They 
were entirely too far off for the four-pounder to be of any 
use. Supposing the two eighteen-pounders to have been 
employed during the whole action, and also all the guns of 
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the fleet, one eighteen-pounder on land must have been more 
than equivalent to sixty-seven guns afloat, for the ships were 
so much injured as to render it necessary for them to with- 
draw. The British loss was twenty killed, and more than 
fifty wounded. Ours was only two killed and six wounded. 
(Perkins’ War.) 

M. Thiroux, in his Instruction Théorique et Pratique 
@’ Artillerie, gives it as the opinion of artillerists generally, 
that one gun on shore is equal to twenty-five afloat; in other 
words, he says, that a land-battery of four twenty-four or six- 
teen-pounder guns, ought to beat off any vessel of one hun- 
dred guns. In some of the examples we have here adduced, 
the ratio has been more than double this, and stiil, with this 
striking inequality of more than fifty to one, the land guns 
have most successfully repelled the attacks that have been 
made on them. 

Indeed we know of only two instances in history where 
a floating force, however superior in numbers, has been able 
to cope with a land battery. These are, the capture of the 
castle of San Juan d’ Ulloa, by the French, in 1838, and the 
reduction of the fortress of Acre, in 1840. Ignorant and su- 
perficial persons, hearing merely that these forts liad yielded 
to a naval force, and taking no trouble to inform themselves 
of the facts of the cases, have paraded them before the pub- 
lic as proofs positive of the superiority of guns afloat over 
those on shore, and as the first indications of a new era in 
military science. This conclusion, however groundless and 
absurd, has received much credit in this country. The 
American people are easily attracted by whatever is new 
and plausible. No other nation was ever more easily carried 
away with novelty. Old theories and established principles 
are regarded so much the less from their antiquity, and the 
proofs and arguments which time has thrown around them. 
Hence the favor which plans and theories of national de- 
fence have received by us, merely from their novelty, with- 
out once stopping to inquire into the efficacy or propriety of 
them. If it were true that the results of these two sieges 
gave a decided superiority to guns afloat over those on shore, 
would they justify us in changing the whole system of 
modern defensive warfare, while the results of all history 
have been just the opposite? Should we not distrust them 
from the very fact of their being exceptions to rules so well 
established by a long train of historical proofs? But we are 
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not required to draw this conclusion. The sieges above 
alluded to are no exceptions to the general rules. When 
rightly understood it will be seen that they have no tendency 
to change the estimated value of the two kinds of force. 

The following facts relative to the attack upon the castle 
of San Juan d’Ulloa, are drawn principally from the report 
of a French engineer officer who was one of the expedition. 
When the plan of attack was formed, all the French vessels 
were towed into their position by two armed steamboats be- 
longing to the squadron. “ It was lucky for us,” says the 
reporter, “ that the Mexicans did not disturb this operation, 
which lasted nearly two hours, and that they permitted us to 
commence the fire.” ‘ We were exposed to the fire of one 
twenty-four-pounder, five sixteen-pounders, seven twelve- 
pounders, one eight-pounder, and five eighteen-pounder car- 
ronades ; in all nineteen pieces only.” If these be converted 
into twenty-four-pounders, in proportion to the weight of 
balls, the whole nineteen guns will be less than twelve twenty- 
four-pounders. And this estimate is too great by full one 
third, as it allows three eight-pounders to be equal to 
one twenty-four pounder, and each of the eighteen-pounder 
carronades to be three-fourths the power of a long twenty- 
four-pounder, whereas, at the distance at which the parties 
were engaged, these small pieces were nearly harmless. 
The French force consisted of four frigates, one hundred and 
eighty-eight guns, and two bomb-ketches, each carrying two 
heavy sea-mortars. During the action two of the powder 
magazines were blown up, by which three of the nineteen 
guns on the water front of the castle were dismounted, thus 
reducing the land force to less than an equivalent of ten 
twenty-four-pounders. If we estimate for only one broad- 
side of each ship, we have opposed to this number, a float- 
ing force of ninety-four guns and four sea-mortars. The 
principal damage in the castle was, in all probability, occa- 
sioned by these mortars. Not one of the magazines were 
bomb-proof. 

From the above-mentioned report we learn, that the 
French were opposed by an equivalent of only about one 
gun to nine; that the Mexican guns were generally so ineffi- 
cient that their balls did not pass through the sides of the 
attacking frigates ; that the principal injury sustained by the 
castle was produced by the explosion of powder magazines, 
which were injudiciously placed, and improperly secured ; 
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that the castle, though built of very poor materials, was but 
slightly injured by the French fire; that the Mexicans sur- 
rendered their works when but few of their guns had been 
dismounted ; that, notwithstanding all the circumstances in 
favor of the French, their killed and wounded, in proportion 
to the guns acting against them, was upwards of four times 
as great as the loss of the English at the battle of Trafalgar. 

We have not before us all the details of the attack upon 
the fortress of Acre, but data enough have been given to con- 
vince us that no argument can be drawn from it against the 
usually estimated superiority of guns uponland. The Eng- 
lish fleet that made the attack consisted of eight ships of the 
line, carrying six hundred and forty-six guns, six frigates and 
sloops, carrying one hundred and fifty-eight guns, four 
steamers, carrying eighteen guns, and three other vessels, 
whose force is not given. We do not know the armament 
of the water front of this fort, but from the plans we have 
seen, it could have borne no comparison with the attacking 
force ; besides, the work was so constructed that its guns 
could not be depressed enough to reach the main portion of 
the enemy’s squadron. As in the preceding case, the prin- 
cipal loss which the garrison sustained, resulted from the ex- 
plosion of powder magazines, which had been carelessly left 
exposed ; the arsenals were improperly constructed, and, 
moreover, the gates were left open. In this case, also, the 
fortress was surrendered when its walls had sustained but 
little injury, and nearly all its guns were still effective. 

In connection with this attack, we may here introduce an 
extract from a speech of the Duke of Wellington in the house 
of lords, on the fourth of February last, of much impor- 
tance to our subject: 


“ He had had,” he said, “ a little experience in services of this 
nature, and he thought it his duty to warn their lordships on this 
occasion, that they must not always expect that ships, however 
well commanded, or however gallant their seamen might be, were 
capable of commonly engaging successfully with stone walls. He 
had no recollection, in all his experience, except the recent instance 
on the coast of Syria, of any fort being taken by ships, excepting 
two or three years ago, when the fort of St. Juan d’Ulloa was cap- 
tured by the French fleet. This was, he thought, the single instance 
that he recollected, though he believed that something of the sort 
had occurred at the siege of Havanna in 1763. The present 
achievement he considered one of the greatest deeds of modern 
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times. This was his opinion, and he gave the highest credit to 
those who had performed such aservice. 1t was altogether a most 
skilful proceeding. He was greatly surprised at the small number 
of men that was lost on board the fleet, and on inquiring how it 
happened, he discovered that it was because the vessels were 
moored within one third of the ordinary distance. The guns of 
the fortress were intended to strike objects at a greater distance, 
and the consequence was, that the shot went over the ships that 
were anchored at one third the usual distance. By that means they 
sustained not more than one tenth of the loss which they would 
otherwise have experienced. Not less than five hundred pieces of 
ordnance were directed against the walls; and the precision with 
which the fire was kept up, the position of the vessels, and, lastly, 
the blowing up of the large magazine, all aided in achieving this 
great victory in so short a time. He had thought it right to say 
thus much, because he wished to warn the public against supposing 
that such deeds as this could be effected every day. He would re- 
peat, that this was a singular instance, in the achievement of which 
great skill was undoubtedly manifested, but which was also con- 
nected with peculiar circumstances which they could not hope 
always to occur. It must not, therefore, be expected, as a matter 
of course, that all such attempts in future must necessarily suc- 
ceed.” 


The reasons given for the superiority of land batteries, 
are equally applicable, no matter what the size or kind of 
vessel—whether it be moved by wind or steam. The ship 
is every where equally vulnerable, and the men and guns 
are much concentrated within her, and, consequently, much 
exposed. On the other hand, in a properly constructed fort, 


«It is only the gun, a small part of the carriage, and now and 
then a head or an arm raised above the parapet that can be hurt; 
the ratio of the exposed surfaces being not less than fifteen or 
twenty to one. Next, there is always more or less motion in the 
water, so that the ship’s gun, although it may have been pointed 
accurately at one moment, at the next will be thrown entirely away 
from the object, even when the motion in the vessel is too small to 
be otherwise noticed ; whereas, in the battery, the gun will be fired 
just as it is pointed, and the motion of the ship will merely vary to 
the extent of a few inches, or at most two or three feet, from the 
spot in which the shot is to be received. In the ship, there are, 
besides, many points exposed that may be called vital points. By 
losing her rudder, or portions of her rigging, or of her spars, she 
may become unmanageable, and unable to use her strength; she 
may receive shots under water, and be liable to sink ; she may re- 
ceive hot shot, and be set on fire; these damages are in addition to 
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those of having her guns dismounted, and her people killed, by the 
shots that pierce her sides and scatter splinters from her timbers ; 
while the risks of the battery are confined to those mentioned above, 
namely, the risk that the gun, the carriage, or the men, may be 
struck. That the magazines should be exposed, as were those of 
the castle of St. Juan d’Ulloa, must never be anticipated as possible.” 


It has been thought by many, who are entirely unac- 
quainted with the facts, that the reduction of the castle of 
St. Juan d’Ulloa, and of Acre, has been wholly due to the 
use of the newly-invented Paixhan gun and shells. The 
character and influence of this invention is entirely misun- 
derstood. The influence which this must have upon the re- 
lative force of ships and battery, is the very reverse of what 
is usually believed by the community. By the profession it 
is thought that the Paixhan shells have no advantage what- 
ever over solid shot in attacks upon fortifications ; whereas, 
the liability of a ship to be sunk and destroyed by these 
shells thrown from shore, is greatly increased. Indeed this 
was the object had in view by Paixhan in the improvements 
he made in his gun. Walls can be breached only by several 
shot, having great penetrability, fired in the same position. 
Breaching guns are always loaded with charges one third 
heavier than for ordinary service. Whether the shot used 
be solid, or hollow, it is manifest that the requisite precision 
of firing for breaching in this way, is wholly unattainable in 
vessels ; and, if it were attainable, hollow shot could not be 
used, because every one of them would break to pieces against the 
wall. ‘This will take place even where the charge is much 
less than in common service. European experiments, which 
recently have been most fully and satisfactorily repeated in 
this country, prove that every hollow shot thrown against the 
stone, or brick walls of a battery, of fired with a velocity suffieient 
to give them any penetration, will be broken into fragments by the 
shock. If the rupture of the shell should happen to explode 
the powder it contains, still the wall could receive np mate- 
rial injury from this explosion, if the penetration by the hol- 
low shot had not been considerable. In the experiments 
before alluded to, the damage done by the solid thirty-two- 
pounder ball was much greater than that by the hollow shot 
thrown from the Paixhan gun. 

But the action of a hollow shot thrown from a land bat- 
tery against a vessel, is an affair of very different character. 
It is not broken by the wooden sides of the ship, but, besides 
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penetrating the bulwarks, and scattering splinters, it is sure 
to augment many-fold, the ordinary damage done by a solid 
ball, in exploding on the decks, or in the ship’s sides. By 
these shells the timbers are torn piece-meal, and the frag- 
ments scattered around, dealing out death in all directions ; 
and the vessels themselves are either deprived of their means 
of mobility, are set on fire, or exposed to be swallowed up 
by the element on which they float. All the facts of history 
fully accord with these deductions of theory. 

The preceding remarks on a subject of vital importance 
to the security, honor, and welfare of our country, will, we 
think, be read with more than ordinary interest at this time, 
when the aspect of our foreign relations is at best not pacific, 
if not positively threatening, and it is hoped they will assist 
in arousing public attention to our present unprotected con- 
dition, and to the adoption of an efficient system of defence. 





Arr. VIII.—Leitters from Abroad to Kindred at Home. By 
the author of Hope Leslie, etc. New York: 1841. Harper 
and Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Were we speak of these volumes as mere literary critics, 
it would be with almost unqualified commendation, but no 
one needs to be told that Miss Sedgwick is an elegant and 
delightful writer, as that has long been known to all the 
world, and this last production of her pen will, in that re- 
spect, fully sustain her reputation. Still less is it our object 
to notice the work as a mere book of travels; to that charac- 
ter, as itis commonly understood, it evidently lays no claim, 
the author, as she informs us in her preface, purposely avoid- 
ing all details upon the hackneyed subjects of professed tou- 
rists ; with great good taste, and in kind compassion to her 
readers, she has spared us another term in the infinite series 
of descriptions of the Rhine and the Danube, the Alps and 
the Appenines, the Eternal City and the bay of Naples. But . 
it is for another, and a vastly more important reason, that 
out attention has been attracted to these letters from abroad. 
We were very curious to know what impressions the social 
and political institutions of the old world had made upon a 
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person of superior intelligence, all whose modes of thinking, 
and views of society, had been formed in the new—one, too, 
deebly imbued with a belief in the self-governing power of 
man, and in the doctrines of the reform school in general. 
Holding many of these opinions to be false, and some of them, 
especially in the ultraism to which they are carried, to be 
dangerous to the welfare of the human family, we have 
been highly gratified to find that the effect, upon one of their 
ablest and most popular supporters, of a comparison of the 
conditions of man under various forms of government, has, 
on the whole, been so favorable to conservatism. 

Miss Sedgwick is a person of the very character to whom 
travelling is of the highest advantage ; she needs only to see 
with her own eyes to see aright. Look, for instance, at her 
picture of England ; notwithstanding her democratic preju- 
dices were outraged at every step, she has painted it as it is, 
the most delighttul home in the world, to all except such as 
are oppressed by pinching poverty. How much of this 
favorable account may be owing to the kindness with which 
she was received we pretend not to judge ; such things have 
an influence upon the most honest-minded, and, therefore, it 
is not unfair to suppose they may have had some upon her. 

It is pleasant to follow her over this most beautiful and 
favored island, and to observe with what fairness she por- 
trays its distinguishing features—the cordial hospitality and 
friendly courtesy which are shown when rightly claimed— 
the smiling brightness of the country—the excellence of the 
inns, roads, and all other appliances of travelling—and 
the universal neatness in the grounds, dwellings, and dress, 
even down to the cottage and the beggar. The direct avowal 
which is made in relation to Captain Hall, in the following 
exclamation, “ What a host of prejudices and false judg- 
ments had one day’s frank and kind, intercourse dispersed to 
the winds for ever,” might, we think, with equal truth, have 
often been made by our warm-hearted traveller in her Euro- 
pean tour—that it was a predominant fecling with her we 
have abundant evidence. And here we cannot deny our- 
selves the pleasure of transcribing a short passage relating 
to this said monster, Captain Hall, who has, perhaps, been 
as much “ sinned »gainst as sinning. Such an instance of 
his kindness to a party of Americans may serve to soften the 
indignation which his book excited against him here ; at any 
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rate, it will prove that he does not harbor malice prepense 
against the whole Yankee nation. 


“ We left Southampton this morning, feeling much, when we 
parted from Captain Hall and his family, as if we were launching 
alone in the wide world. He told us, at the last, if we got into 
any difficulty, if we were at Johnny Groat’s, to send for him. As 
far as the most thoughtful kindness and foresight can provide against 
difficulties, he has done so for us. Both he and Mrs. Hall have 
given us letters of introduction, (unasked,) and a score, at least, to 
their friends in London and Scotland, people of rank and distinc- 
tion. To these they have added addresses to trades-people of all 
descriptions, and all manner of instructions as to our goings-on; a 
kind of mapping and charting inestimable to raw travellers like us. 
He has even had lodgings provided for us in London by his man 
of business, so that we shall find a home in that great, and, to us, 
unknown sea. 

You will smile at all our letters running upon this theme of Cap- 
tain H., and you may perchance fancy that our preconceived opinion 
of this gentleman is rather bribed by personal kindness than rec- 
tified. But remember that we had no claim upon his kindness. It 
is not our personal benefits (though heaven knows we are most 
grateful for them) that I am anxious to impress upon you, but to 
give you the advantage of our point of sight of a character that 
some of our people have misunderstood, and some misrepresented. 
I have no such crusading notions, as that I could set a whole nation’s 
opinion right, but I should hope to affect yours, and perhaps half-a- 
dozen others. Captain H. has a mind wide awake, ever curious 
and active. These qualities have been of infinite service to him as 
a traveller, and to his charmed readers as well ; but it is easy to see 
how, among strangers, they might betray him into some little ex- 
travagances. Then he is a seaman and a Briton, and liable on both 
scores to unphilosophic judgment. With the faults that proceed 
from an excess of activity, we, of all people, should be most pa- 
tient, and certainly we might have forgiven some mistaken opinions 
in conformity to preconceived patterns, instead of imputing them 
to political prostitution. We might, indeed, had we been wise, 
have found many of his criticisms just and salutary, and thanked 
him for them, and have delighted in his frankness, his sagacity, and 
his vein of very pleasant humor; but, alas! our Saxun blood is 
always uppermost, and we go on cherishing our infallibility, and, like 
a snappish cook, had much rather spoil our own pie, than have a fo- 
reign finger in it. It isan old trick of the English bull-dog to bark at 
his neighbor’s door, but let him do so if he will caress you at his 
own.” —Vol. i. pp. 42-44. 


The closing sentiment of the passage is a bad one, but we 
will not stop to quarrel with it. 
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Other passages from these volumes might be selected to 
prove the incorrectness of the common notion prevailing 
among our countrymen, that England is wanting in courtesy to 
strangers, and justify the assertion, that no one who visits 
it, properly introduced, and remains there a sufficient time 
to receive attentions, can justly complain of being neglected ; 
indeed it is hardly possible to be many days an inmate of an 
English family, particularly in the country, without feeling, 
as Miss S. says she did when she left a friend’s lodge near 
Southampton, “ warmed to the heart’s core with the realiza- 
tion of the old poetic ideas of English hospitality.” Her 
picture, however, is not without its shading ; she is offended 
by the strong contrasts in the condition of man which Eng- 
land presents—the lofty elevation of the few, and the deep 
abasement of the many. ‘The distinction of ranks, and all 
the usages which grow out of it, are abominations in her 
eyes; the servant’s touch of the hat to his master she regards 
as a degrading acknowledgment of “ the gulf between” 
them, and that “ any of God’s creatures should look up to 
a station behind a lord’s coach as a privileged place,” a 
proof that something must be “ rotten in the state.” We 
fully believe in Miss Sedgwick’s sincerity in these strong ex- 
pressions of her dissatisfaction at the deformities, as she 
considers them, in the constitution of society in England ; at 
the same time, we do not understand how a person of her 
excellent sense can be so misled by names and appearances. 
Political institutions have an undoubted influence upon the 
manners and customs of nations, but they do not change the 
human heart, and a feeling common to that, the world over, 
is the aristocratic one, which is no where stronger than in 
our free republic. In the absence of the distinctions of rank, 
and the privileges of birth, we gratify the passion by the 
means which fortune, or talent, or temporary power confers, 
and in spite of the progress of the democratic principle, and 
of the levelling effect of the modern modes of travelling, by 
which human beings are heaped together like their trunks 
and carpet-bags, the limits in our society are as definitely 
marked, and the system of exclusion as rigorously enforced, 
as ever. He who thinks it will ever be otherwise while 
man’s moral being remains unchanged is a dreamer}; he 
may sooner expect to see the mountains fade away from the 
face of nature, and melt down into the valleys. Nor do we 
think that we have any great cause for self-complacency in the 
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view of our freedom from those little ceremonials which 
were so annoying to Miss S.; we are beginning to discover 
that we have stripped the social fabric a little too closely ; 
that some of the decorations which hung upon its walls were 
useful, as well as ornamental, and that republican familiarity 
may be carried so far as to become rudeness and impudence. 
Who does not feel more kindly disposed towards an ac- 
quaintance, after exchanging salutations with him, than if he 
had passed him in the street without notice, and just as this 
courtesy begets the kindness, does the external sign of re- 
spect in the servant keep up the inward feeling of it. It 
seems to us, that the error in regard to all these things lies in 
supposing that individual independence is a possible con- 
dition of human existence ; the relation of man to man is one 
of mutual service, reaching through all the gradations of 
society, and uniting them all by the bond of mutual interest. 
As to standing behind a lord’s carriage in a liveried coat, we 
confess it does not strike us in that supremely ludicrous 
light in which it appeared to Miss §.; itis a service rendered 
for an equivalent, and what is there in it more degrading 
than in a vast many of the services required in life, or more 
restricting ‘to the circle of half a dozen ideas,” than in 
standing all day behind a counter waiting upon purchasers ? 
The same thing is true of a great majority of the occupa- 
tions of mankind which are not of an intellectual character, 
and have no direct influence in improving the mind, but they 
are indispensable to the general welfare, and ought not to be 
discredited. 

But, after all, the people of England have great reason to 
be satisfied with the good that is said of them by our traveller, 
when they consider, that having taken as a standard of com- 
parison her own utopian and ideal commonwealth, she has 
found nothing to complain of but political evils, and these, 
no doubt, greatly magnified in her eyes by being new to her. 
We have passed, without comment, her account of the many 
distinguished individuals whose acquaintance she formed, as 
it was our intention to confine our remarks to the points be- 
fore specified—the general moral impression produced by 
the state of things in Europe upon an American mind of un- 
common intelligence, unsophisticated, as we may say, by the 
conventional usages, and long-transmitted opinions existing 
there. We have seen what she found to admire, and what 
to condemn, in the first transatlantic country with which she 
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became acquainted. A short passage from her book, written 
on the eve of her departure, will show with what feelings 
she left that country ; we extract it as a parting testimonial, 
alike creditable to the traveller, and to the land that had so 


kindly received her. 


“To-morrow we leave England, having seen but a drop in the 
ocean of things worthy to be examined. We mean next year 
to travel over it; to see the country, to visit the institutions of 
benevolence, the schools, etc. We are now to plunge into a foreign 
country, with a foreign language, and foreign customs. It seems 
like leaving home asecond time. Jf any thing could make us for- 
get that we are travellers, it would be such unstinted kindness as we 
have received here. You cannot see the English in their homes, 
without reverencing and loving them; nor, I think, can an Anglo- 
American come to this, his ancestral home, without a pride in his 
relationship to it, and an extended sense of the obligations imposed 
by his derivation from the English stock. A war between the two 
countries, in the present state of their relations and intercourse, 
would be fratricidal, and this sentiment I have heard expressed on 
all sides.”—Vol. i., p. 120. 


Miss Sedgwick passed rapidly from England through Bel- 
gium to the banks of the Rhine, and limited ber excursions 
in Germany to the borders of that beautiful river. A de- 
lightful season, an enchanting country, pleasant acquaintances 
formed at Wisbaden and the neighboring water-places, and 
the personal civilities received there, must have produced 
the most agreeable impressions upon her mind, judging from 
the high encomiums she bestows upon Germany and the 
Germans, saying of the former, “ I leave this country with 
.an interest, respect, and attachment, that I did not expect to 
feel for any country after leaving England ;” and of the lat- 
ter, “I feel richer for the delightful recollections I carry 
with me of the urbanity of the Germans; on the whole, 
they seem to me the most rational people I have seen. They 
enjoy the present, and with the truest economy of human 
life, make the most of the materials of contentment that God 
has given them. Is not this better than vague, illimitable 
desires, and ever-changing pursuits?’ We unhesitatingly 
answer yes, and in the sentiment find a sufficient explana- 
tion for the fact, which Miss S. repeatedly recognizes, that 
‘the German peasant, in his pent-up village, has a look of 
contentment and cheerfulness that our people have not.” 
That, however, we miy not do her injustice, we must add, 
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that she does not place Germany, or any other country, be- 
fore her own in her estimate of the happiness enjoyed by its 
inhabitants, but considers this as the happiest in the world 
“‘ for the general interests of humanity—the favored land ;” 
a point which it is very fair for an American to insist upon, 
but one which other nations will claim a right to doubt. It will 
be seen that our author’s account of Germany contained in 
these volumes, is drawn from a knowledge of a very small 
portion of it; still we do not think it would have been less 
favorable had she known it more widely, and dwelt longer 
within it. No country on the continent grows upon one so 
much by acquaintance as this ; like its own delicious wines, 
it becomes pleasanter, and increases in favor, the better it is 
known. Apropos of Rhine wine, what a pity it is that Miss 
S. did not stop at the chateau of Johannisberg as she was 
passing, and taste a glass or two of Prince Metternich’s old 
cabinet; it would surely have softened her heart towards him, 
and spared him some of the opprobrious epithets which now 
mark him as the object of her peculiar abhorrence ; a distinc-~ 
tion, by the way, we cannot think he deserves. As a minis- 
ter of an absolute sovereign, it was his duty to struggle 
against the encroachment of liberal opinions, and he has 
done nothing more than the faithful performance of it re- 
quired of him; his hand may have fallen very heavy upon 
many excellent men, and some of them friends of our author, 
who were charged with no crimes but political ones, but 
these, it should be remembered, are regarded as the most 
dangerous to the state by the government he had sworn to 
protect. When a nation wants a revolution, they rise in the 
majesty of their strength and effect it; but the resistance of 
individuals to the sovereign power, whatever may be the 
form of government, has always been accounted a conspi- 
racy, and proceeded against as such. The government of 
Austria is an odious despotism, and we have not a word to 
say in defence of it, but while it remains so, we know not 
how Prince Metternich can be blamed for so administer- 
ing it. 

We see enough in these volumes to convince us, that per- 
sons of candor cannot long retain their prejudices as travel- 
ling companions ; they leave them on the road with their 
worn-out garments ; the heart grows by travelling, as Miss 
S. very happily expresses it, and it is really delightful to ob- 
serve how very capacious a naturally big heart like hers 
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becomes under its influence. It is a lovely spot, that upper 
valley of the Housatonic, in which her fine fancies have been 
nurtured, and one ful! of sentiment and poetry, but we do 
not believe that it could ever have imparted as truly catholic 
a spirit as that which breaks forth in the following beautiful 
passage ; the mists of puritanism still hang too heavy upon it. 


“ T cannot but sigh as I look back upon the delight we had yes- 
terday in seeing surely the most exquisitely beautiful of all cathe- 
drals, the Cathedral of Freyburg, and in joining in the vesper-ser- 
vice there in the twilight of the preceding evening; yes, joining, 
for surely dull must be the spirit that does not allow free course to 
its devotional instincts in such a place, and at such an hour, while 
people of all conditions are kneeling together. You do not ask or 
think by what name their religion is called. You feel that the 
wants of their natures are the wants of your own, and your wor- 
ship is spontaneous, which it is not always in our pharisaical pews, 
amid a finely-dressed congregation, and while listening to a sermon 
written for the élite of the élite. Dear C., let us see things as they 
are ; depend on it, the old faith, with all its corruptions and absur- 
dities, is, in a few of its wsages, nearer to the Christian source than 
the new.”—Vol. i. p. 233. 


We meet with a similar passage afterwards in the second 
volume, when speaking of a visit to the chapel of St. Fran- 
cis, near Viterbo, which she ‘ entered just as a procession 
of Franciscans went in to their vesper-service. Our little 
guides dropped on their knees, and joined in the service, and 
so did we in our hearts. How skilfully the Catholics have 
made many of the offices of their religion to harmonize with 
the wants and spontaneous feelings of man. A vesper-ser- 
vice is the very poetry of worship.” 

If we had not taken up these letters with the exclusive 
view of considering them as a report upon the social institu- 
tions of Europe, we should be tempted to extract a few very 
striking descriptive passages, and especially those relating 
to Swiss scenery ; but we must not deviate from our purpose, 
and we can, therefore, only tantalize those who have seen 
neither Switzerland nor Miss Sedgwick’s description of it, 
with two short sentences of interrogation and exclamation 
uttered by some of our traveller’s party, as its majestic snow- 
clad summits first broke upon their view— Why did not 
they tell us? How cruel, how stupid, to let one live and die 
without coming to the Alps!” Such a burst of feeling 
speaks volumes. 
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There are some countries in which the charms of nature 
and art obtain an ascendency over our feelings of benevo- 
lence, and our interest in humanity ; such an one is Italy; 
in the midst of its romantic scenery, its historic recollections, 
its ancient ruins, its modern churches and palaces, and its 
varied treasures of art, man is almost forgotten ; the present 
is the shadow, the past the reality. The Alps seem to form 
the boundary between the real and the ideal world, and once 
beyond them we become mere creatures of imagination and 
taste. We have a striking illustration of this truth in the 
second volume of Miss Sedgwick’s letters from abroad, which 
is wholly devoted to Italy ; and we see how powerfully its 
enchantments operate in allaying the political spectres that so 
much troubled her vision in other parts of Europe. Even 
in Milan, where she was daily associated with friends who 
had been sufferers from the severity of the Austrian system, 
and which is withal the most unpoetic of all Italian cities, 
there is nothing but the sight of an Austrian cannon which 
can call back the spectre. But it was not until after she had 
visited Venice, and Bologna, and Florence, and Rome, that 
we see the full power of the fascinations of Italy; she then 
makes a confession of their mastery over her. In a letter 
from Rome she says : 


“TI cannot convey to you what I have enjoyed, and am enjoying, 
from painting, sculpture, and architecture ; and when I involuntarily 
shudder at the idea of leaving all these magnificent and lovely 
forms, I doubt the wisdom of the new world people coming here 
to acquire hankerings which cannot be eppeased at home. I would 
advise no American to come to Italy who has not strong domestic 
affections, and close domestic ties, or some absorbing and worthy pur- 
suit at home. Without these strong bonds to his country, he may 
feel, when he returns there, as one does who attempts to read a 
treatise on political economy after being lost in the interest of a 
captivating romance.”=—Vol. ii., pp. 193, 194. 


And, again: 


“ There are objects in Rome that indescribably surpass your ex- 
pectations, which, indeed, I honestly confess, scarcely entered into 
mine ; among these are the scenery of Rome, and its surroundings ; 
the obelisks, and pillars, and the fountains, which almost realize 
your fancies of Oriental adornment. As to art in Rome, antique 
and modern, as you may imagine even from my very inadequate 
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expression of our pleasure, it creates for us of the new world a 
new life.” —Vol. ii., p. 217. 


Were the question of travelling in Europe to turn upon 
the sole point of individual happiness, there is no doubt as 
to what should be the decision; if Americans wish to be con- 
tented at home, they had better never go to Europe, for, in 
spite of “ puritan blood,” and of “ republican breeding,” they 
will there acquire tastes and notions too much at variance 
with our usages and institutions to admit of contentment 
here. But another view of the subject changes the prepon- 
derance of the argument; it is not enough for men to be con- 
tented, they must seek to enlighten their minds, and enlarge 
their knowledge, and as this is done most effectually by 
visiting foreign countries, the risk must be run by those who 
have the means and opportunities. It is better to go and satisfy 
one’s self by personal observation, as Miss Sedgwick has 
done, that the peasantry of Europe, ground down and op- 
pressed, as they are supposed to be, and burdened, as they 
certainly are, have some compensations for their suffering, some 
blessings in their lot, than to sit at home lamenting the ima- 
gined miseries of their condition. 

In commenting upon these volumes of our distinguished 
compatriot, we have confined ourselves to the single point of 
their bearing upon one of the great questions of modern 
times, because it is in this view, we think, that their highest 
value consists. Her opinions on the subject have justly 
great weight; she is known as the eloquent advocate of the 
rights of the laboring classes, and her testimony shows us 
that she has not found them in Europe such wretched, ab- 
ject, disheartened beings as we are accustomed to consider 
them. We do not infer from this that the condition of the 
corresponding classes in our country is not a higher and a 
more desirable one than theirs ; we believe it is so decidedly ; 
but we do not believe the superiority is owing wholly to our 
political institutions ; we have an immense advantage on our 
side in the cheapness of land, and the consequent abundance 
of the necessaries of life; until the two countries are more 
nearly equal in population no comparison of the influence of 
their respective forms of government upon the happiness of 
the people can justly be instituted. Much is now said of the 
democratic spirit of Christianity, and an arguinent is drawn 
from it in favor of the universal extension of democracies, 
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but before it can have any force, the injunctions of Chris- 
tianity must be the recognized laws of every commonwealth, 
and the Christian principle the rule of conduct in every 
heart ; when the dominion of Christianity shall be universal, 
none other will be requisite, universal peace will be estab- 
lished, all evil passions will cease, and the millennium will 
commence. But at present political reform is advancing 
much more rapidly than moral, or rather, we should say, 
whilst political freedom is every where extending, moral re- 
straints are every where losing their force, and thus these 
beautiful theories of the pari-passu progress of human happi- 
ness and virtue with democracy, of man’s moral elevation 
with the exercise of self-government, are in great danger of 
being practically discredited. 

We have derived much more gratification from the peru- 
sal of these volumes, than if they had been taken up with 
labored descriptions of the wonders of nature and art which 
the author saw in her tour. If her route had been less fami- 
liar to us, we might, perhaps, have wished for more of the 
descriptive, as all readers who travel only around their own 
parlors will be likely to do ; still, we think that her off-hand 
sketches are more spirited and graphic than most elaborately- 
finished paintings. We have noticed a few errors of fact 
in some of her details, and we do not adopt 11 her particu- 
lar opinions, but we have found little to dissent from in her 
general views; they strike us as just and discriminating, 
and remarkable for the clear impressions they produce in re- 
lation to all that she saw. Weare very much pleased to 
learn that the work has had a rapid sale ; it will be profita- 
ble to our countrymen “ for reproof,” if not “ for doctrine,” 
and check, we hope, some of our vain-glorious boasting, by 
showing us ‘“ THAT Gop ALMIGHTY HAS HAD A HAND IN 
MAKING OTHER COUNTRIES BESIDES OURS.” 





Arr. IX.—The Life and Times of Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, or Red 
Jacket. By Wituram L. Stone. New York and Lon- 
don: 1841. Wiley and Putnam. 


Tus volume is the last published of a series of works 
designed to comprise a history of the confederacy of the 
Six Nations from the time they first became known to the 
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whites. The present volume brings down the occurrences 
to the death of Red Jacket in 1830, with notices in the ap- 
pendix of the condition of the Senecas on their reservation 
near Buffalo, pending the final determination that may be 
made under what is known by the name of the Ogden Pur- 
chase. 

The series in order of time is, first, The History of the 
Iroquois from the first discovery down to the settlement of 
Sir William Johnson in the valley of the Mohawk River in 
1735. Second, The Life of Sir W. Johnson, with his 
times. Third, The Life of Brant, with which the author 
has already favored the public; and, fourth, the subject of 
this article, which closes the series. "When completed, this 
design will embody the most important matter hitherto col- 
lected, or which his further researches may bring to light, 
illustrative of the history, manners and fortunes of these 
tribes, during their intercourse, whether hostile or friendly, 
with their distantly-derived neighbors of the pale face. 
These nations share largely in the early history of the colony 
of New York, interposed between the British and French 
settlements ; rivals alike in the new world as in the old, and 
until within the last quarter of a century of Christian peace 
amongst the nations, enemies by prescription in the way of 
adventure and of war, they furnish much of barbaric and 
romantic incident for the grounds of a winter evening’s tale 
or legendary song; aud, impoverished as white men have 
made them, they may yet enrich our literature. All success 
is to be wished to the author in the fulfilment of his earnest 
wishes and plans. The Six Nations, from their long connec- 
tion with their neighbors as an independent people, stand 
almost alone amid their red brethren within the limits of the 
United States, and alone can be said to present objects for 
the delineation of individual character. None of the great 
tribes of our southern bounds can, we believe, present such, a 
few traits here and there excepted. 

** Tam an orator, I was born an orator,” replying to one 
who questioned him as to his deeds in arms. Such are 
the opening words of the biography before us; and in 
councils, and in conferences held with commissioners of 
the United States, from the first treaty at Fort Stanwix, 
in 1784, down to the last great council at Canandaigua in 
1794, our author has furnished ample proof that he was such. 
On his presentation and address to General Washington 
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at Philadelphia, in 1792, the spokesman of a mission of 
fifty Indian chiefs, his deportment and expression, it seems, 
would not have misbecome one coming from a stately court. 
Soon afier the treaty of Fort Stanwix, men of speculation 
and contrivance viewed with an envious and covetous eye 
the large and golden harvests which might be gathered from 
the fertile lands reserved to the Senecas in western New 
York, nor could they, in their dealings with a feeble people, 
withstand the temptation, nor did they keep within those 
bounds of honesty and honor which hemmed them in, in 
transactions with their equals. From the earliest extinguish- 
ment of Indian title to the Seneca reservations in the case 
of Phelps and Gorham, at a council held in 1787, to the 
latest of those held down to the death of Red Jacket, and there 
Were many ; in each and every council the persevering en- 
croachmentsof the pale faces, their fraud ful attempts, and other 
wrongs alleged to be done upon his nation, were urged by 
this eloquent asserter of human rights with equal strength 
of reasoning, invective, and biting sarcasm. [Page 294.] 
He who dealt with the Seneca chief must be not only 
sound in his matter, but likewise right inthe manner. Wit- 
ness his reply in council to the address of brother Crane, a 
young missionary sent out by the Massachusetts society in 
1805, when he discoursed to him such a homily as struck 
dumb. the youthful polemic ; such is the closeness in the 
“‘argumentum ad hominem,” and so sly and cutting the irony. 
Still further look at him when under examination as a wit- 
ness on the trial of a Seneca chief for murder in 1821, inas- 
much as this chief, with his own hands, put to death a woman 
of the Senecas, who had been so sentenced under their laws 
for the crime of witchcraft, and when the executioner regu- 
larly selected for the occasion drew back from the unhappy 
task. Red Jacket was questioned as to the laws and usages 
of his nation ; the public prosecutor, who wished to exclude 
his testimony, put the question, ‘“ Did he believe in the exist- 
ence of aGod?” “More truly thanone who could ask me such 
question,” with an indignant look, was his instant reply. On 
his cross-examination, being asked what rank he held in his na- 
tion, he answered, with a contemptuous sneer, “ Look at the 
papers which the white people keep the most carefully, they 
will tell you what lam.” When he perceived the national su- 
perstition as to witchcraft, which is the very subject matter of 
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this trial, made the theme of ridicule with the counsel and 
bystanders, he turned upon them with a burst of indignation, 
summoning up before their eyes the shades, as it were, of 
the very days of Salem credulousness. Well might he be 
roused : many and bitter feelings were struggling at his heart. 
He became like a buffalo that had ranged the prairie, free 
as the winds that sweep them, now tethered to the stake, 
and gored at by cattle of the stall. 

The state of repose enjoyed by the Seneca and other na- 
lions froin the treaty of 1783 till the war of 1812, afforded 
no opportunity of redeeming, or of establishing the reputa- 
tion of a warrior; but in the repulse of the British at Black 
Rock in 1813, and again at the battle of Chippewa in 1814, 
Red Jacket appeared, with other Seneca chiefs, and a small 
band of the nation, upon the war-path, and we have in this 
work a testimony to his good conduct in a spirited sketch 
from the pen of one whose sword was not in its sheath in 
the day of death-blows. 

Proceed we now to some consideration of the merits of 
the Seneca chief as an orator. We are guarded against 
viewing these as the spontaneous productions of the forest ; 
eloquence was an art and a study in the Iroquois confederacy, 
and amongst the Senecas especially cultivated; were full 
credit to be given to narrative, letter, and eulogium, and that 
from names well known, he fell not short of the image in 
the lofty lines of the loftiest of poets : 


«“ When of old some orator renown’d 
In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence flourish’d, 
Since mute, to some great cause address’d, 
Stood in himself collected; while each part, 
Motion, each act, won audience ere the tongue.” 


There were many accessories of the hour to kindle into 
enthusiasm, mingled with terror, the admiration of one bred 
in the intercourses and habits, and fresh from the familiar 
haunts of civilized society. There was the calumet and 
wampum belt, there was the council fire ; and around dark 
and stern countenances, figures that wielded the tomahawk 
and scalping knife, fixed by the charm of savage eloquence 
in a statue-like gravity and stillness—all ear to the voice of 
the speaker. All this was not without high influence on the 
imagination of the mere civilian, and may have somewhat 
impaired the power of just criticism, even in the men who 
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had heard undaunted the notes of the Indian war-whoop 
from ambush, or in battle field. Cold criticism and judg- 
ment, regarding the recorded specimens of the eloquence that 
swayed the councils of his nation, will feel inclined to dim 
somewhat the lustre of the orator’s fame. He stands pre- 
eminent amongst his fellows. His strain of reasoning and in- 
vective needs no embellishment from polished pens. The 
quick retorts are his own ; they belong to an Indian warrior, 
keen and rapid as the tomahawk which he dashes to the 
brain of a less agile assailant. 

Why has this remnant of an almost perished people been 
thus trodden down in the broad day of modern illumination, 
and in the midst of a people professing to be Christian? To 
the friends of justice and truth no answer that will satisfy 
can be given. Efforts to secure the protection of these tribes, 
and to ensure their social and civil improvement, have not 
been wanting on the part of the sincere friends of humanity ; 
but these efforts were either in themselves inefficient, or met 
with counteracting influences. And here, passing over dis- 
tinguished individual names, as a class we must name the 
Quakers as the earliest, most disinterested and persevering 
friends of the Indians. To the honor of this people of primi- 
tive habits, and of all the gentler manners and virtues, they 
have ever shown themselves without presumption, and with- 
out ostentation, amongst the early and steady assertors in 
every great vindication of the rights of humanity. There is 
a speculative philanthropy which delights in proposing as 
its aim a higher degree of human happiness than any known 
and existing institutions exhibit. The nations of the Iroquois 
were changed but little as to modes of life, policy, or national 
characteristics, since the earliest day they became known to 
the whites. The proximity of civilization had never, by the 
contrast, excited emulation, or provoked imitation. Here 
was the raw material for weaving a web of human happi- 
ness, such as was never before seen. ‘The philanthropists 
delighted themselves for a while in contemplating a pattern 
of their own devising ; but the stubbornness of the stock upon 
which they were to work, soon turned them from a task, 
more the choice of the fancy than of the heart. 

We meet also another, a better and more honest, a pains- 
taking class of well-wishers; these would crib and cabin in 
the free spirit of the denizen of the forest, hill and lake. 
They would transform the hunter and roamer of wood and 
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plain into the husbandman or the villager ; he was to be in- 
structed in all manner of handicrafti—and thus were to be 
wrought out elements for civilized society. Last come the 
schoolmaster and the missionary—far be it from us to decry 
or undervalue the arduous and holy labors of those who have 
gone forth in the right spirit to spread the tidings of the Gos- 
pel through the remotest lands, encountering and overcoming 
obstacles and dangers which have turned back monarchs’ 
and conquerors’ armies on their march. But the high call- 
ing of a true missionary, surrounded as it is now-a-days 
with so much of worldly accompaniment—boards of mis- 
sion, treasurers, secretaries, anniversaries, speeches, ad- 
dresses—such amounts of moneys collected, so much ex- 
pended—debt incurred, new stations established, fresh mo- 
neys called for, reports of missionaries, letters bespeaking 
humility from every region, Christian, Mahometan or Pagan, 
from people civilized, barbarous or savage—so much spi- 
ritual good, against such amount of the treasures of mam- 
mon; from this glare of public display, the humble and 
pious spirit, and every honest heart that loves and venerates 
such, is fain to withdraw, and seek repose and refreshment 
in the simple narrative of the journeyings, labors and suffer- 
ings of the first preachers of the gospel, or to contemplate 
with a sentiment deeper than admiration, the self-renuncia- 
tion of St. Paul. 

The Seneca Reservation, it is readily seen, thus offered a 
tempting field for missionary labor, and to overlook it or ne- 
glect it would be matter of reproach to Christian: zeal and 
duty. A missionary from Massachusetts made, as is already 
mentioned, his appearance on the ground so soon as 1805. 
There is no further notice of missionary efforts until 1820, 
but their.cause must have been gradually winning its way, 
as it forms the subject of the chief’s complaints, and bitter 
reproaches, in that and following years. The first fruits of 
the tidings of peace was discord at the council fire, and in 
the very heart of the wigwam the scanty cup of domestic 
bliss was dashed with gall and bitterness. Wonder is it 
that the Seneca chief becomes more and more embittered 
against those that he felt were in every shape adding wrong 
to wrong? ‘The land agent and the missionary were to him 
in the same category. The first took from him his land, the 
latter had driven harmony from the council, and further rob- 
bed him of his wife, when he turned her from the worship 
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of the Great Spirit after the manner of her fathers. Ay! 
and Sa-go-ye-wat-ha reproaches them with his accumulated 
wrongs, urged with a warmth and strength of reasoning, and 
set off with a spirit of expression, which shows that not the 
hardshipsof Indian life, nor *fire-water,” in its maddening in- 
fluence, superadded to three-score and ten years, had been 
able to break his strength. He is, to the day of his death, 
the stern vindicator of what remains to himself and nation 
of the inheritance of his fathers. Very much is to be abated 
from the statements and charges of the Seneca chief, if we 
depend upon the authorities referred to by our author ; still, 
the tone of feeling and truth which pervade his representa- 
tions, sustained, too, by strong chains of reasoning, lead to 
the conclusion that other qualifications of head and heart, 
besides soundness of doctrine and zeal of purpose, go to 
the making up of men that are to bring benighted nations 
into the light of truth, such men “ as would have been 
esteemed of Paul.” 

It would be interesting, were there space, here to consider 
what should be the qualifications and character of the men 
who are to communicate to the unreclaimed tribes of our 
wide territory the advantages we conceive ourselves to de- 
rive from Christianized civilizationwhether to confederated 
tribes such as those of the Iroquois, to the single communi- 
ties seated along the great western rivers, and with some 
permanency of abode and practice of husbandry, or to the 
wild and roving bands who seek means of subsistence by 
running down the buffalo, deer, and elk of the prairie, or by 
spearing the salmon of the river. Is hea wise reformer and 
benefactor, that, against all the inveteracy of hereditary 
habits, would at once seek to shape them by the forms and 
dimensions of man as found in civilized communities? Do 
such as they need a teacher of religion that would urge upon 
their understandings doctrines, and impose upon them ob- 
servances, about which they who have held in possession 
the truth from the beginning have contended amongst one 
another even to torture and to death? No—of far different 
stuff are made a Xavier, a Henry Martyn, fathers Marquette 
and Hennepin, and them of Paraguay. These men, and 
such as they, go forth in a spirit of humanity and love, which 
burns within them like a living fire; there is a strength of 
instinct within them which overrules them, how they know 
not, but feel it to be so. Impelled by the power within, and 
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not equipped and sent out by a missionary board, apostles 
like these will, in good and appointed time, bring within the 
pale of Chrisgianity all but the more barbarous hordes. Is 
the life of the hunter, or the pastoral state, or that of rude 
husbandry, to be regarded as not susceptible of religious 
truth? Can they not endure with them for a season? Be it 
that more is needed; that this middle state between the 
rudest barbarism and civilization is but a precarious exist- 
ence, open to sudden and destroying changes, to the visita- 
tions of war, famine, and disease. Well, then, the know- 
ledge and sense of Christian truth, in simplicity of doctrine, 
and the influences of its precepts of charity, is no bad 
teacher of wisdom and prudence, and will best lay the 
foundations for a social state exempted from the precarious- 
ness and ills of savage life. In the meanwhile, what a glo- 
rious spectacle would be the gathering together from tribes 
of various mark and name, from far-removed regions to some 
central point, to drink in from the lips of such an apostle as 
is in our thoughts the stream of divine eloquence, the prairie 
circled in by heaven’s clear arch, the intent countenances 
of the assembled multitudes with their wild and gay attire— 
tents of the dressed hide of buffalo or elk grouped around, 
and dotting the prairie, with the neighings and prancings of 
the fiery steeds—the bustle of parties going forth in chase 
of the buffalo, and all manner of game, for the subsistence 
of such an assemblage! What a contrast of wild grandeur 
and devotional feeling to the religious encampments, with 
all the exhortations, prayers, and preachings, of the pale 
dwellers of cities, where the question is so easy to be an- 
swered, ‘* What went ye out in the wilderness for to see ?” 
There is a large variety of matters of information and enter- 
tainment, to which no reference has been made. It is time to 
close. After passing through a variety of troubles and per- 
plexities, national and domestic, the 30th January, 1830, 
saw the end of the life of the chief of the Senecas. Though 
pertinaciously to the last adhering to the faith received from 
his fathers, his remains lie in the burial ground of the Mis- 
sionary establishment at Seneca village, unmarked by any 
memorial until the year 1839, when, through the exertions of 
an open-hearted actor, a marble slab, with simple inscription 
of name and date, was erected over the grave, where Sa- 
go-ve-wat-ha, “he that keeps them awake” no longer, 
lies in silence side by side with his hearers : * there they rest 
together—they hear not the voice of the oppressor.” 
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This work will prove no inconsiderable addition to the 
library of every man who values the: memorials of our early 
history. The author has freely availed himself of the infor- 
mation collected by those who have preceded him in the path 
of Indian story, and has diligently sought out what might be 
elsewhere had. The repeated recurrence of councils, nego- 
liations, treaties, etc., turning on topics very like, renders the 
perusal at times wearisome. The intention of the author 
seems to be to render his volume a store-house of all that 
may be brought together respecting its object and his times, ° 
and thus lighten future labors. In the libraries, private as 
well as public, of western New York, it will be found, at 
once, a history of our Indian connexions, and the portrait of 
a character of extraordinary powers, untrained in the schools 
of civil life, yet expanding and matured by constant engage- 
ment and exercise in the scenes and transactions around 
him; an object deserving the contemplation and reflection of 
any mind curious in, and seeking out the best modes tor the 
cultivation of the human faculties. The account of the gra- 
dual relinquishment of title and possession, in the Indian re- 
servations, will render clear and plain to many residents in 
that part of the state, matters closely connected with the 
early settlements of the country, which have hitherto come to 
them by piecemeal, and of which they had but indistinct 
views. There is somewhat of Indian tale to engage the at- 
tention, and delight the young, and strains of irony, and 
strokes of wit, and bitter satire, beyond the reach of most 
men formed in gay and intellectual circles of the most po- 
lished society. They are worth marking and remembering. 
On the whole there is very much to instruct and delight, 
furnishing subjects for much useful and interesting medita- 
tion. Short biographies of Corn Planter, and Farmer’s 
brother, follow. ‘They were contemporaries of Red Jacket, 
whose splendor tended to dim their lustre —they are not 
satellites, but lesser stars, with each its urn of light. The 
volume is presented in a style recommended by sound typo- 
graphical taste. The engraving is from a portrait by Wier, 
to whom the Seneca chief was persuaded to sit by the soli- 
citations of Dr. J. W. Francis. In the becoming costume it 
presents, the head, countenance, attitude, and whole figure 
suggest ideas of the dignity and grandeur fitting an Indian 
councillor and orator. The vignette is of much taste and 
feeling. In itself it is a lament over the visitations of half a 
century, and the fallen fortunes of the nation of the Senecas. 
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Art. X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Plain Sermons. By Contributors to the “ Tracts for the Times.” 
New York: 1841. J.and H.G. Langley. In Two Volumes. 
pp. 336-350. 


THEsE two neat volumes of sermons are introduced to the pub- 
lic with the official recommendation of the Right Reverend the 
Bishop of the Diocese of New York. To those familiar with, and 
approving of, the “ Tracts” in question, they bear on the title-page 
their own independent guarantee for piety and sound churchman- 
ship—to those, however, ignorant of them, or prejudiced against 
them, the name and sanction of Bishop Onderdonk may be of some 
avail to give them currency. For ourselves, we rejoice alike as 
critics and churchmen, at their publication, as tending to settle a 
much-disputed question, by bringing their authors’ principles to a 
practical and conclusive test of truth. Jt is trying the tree by its 
Jruits. If the root of doctrine in them be unsound, we shall have 
such “ apples of Sodom” as Rome puts forth in her popular teach- 
ing ; but if engrafted on the true vine, we shall have the sweet and 
wholesome nourishment of the Christian. Were it but as critics, 
then, we say we rejoice, as we ever do, in the settlement of all 
“ vexed questions ;” as churchmen, however, much more, and, 
most of all, should it appear, as we think it most clearly will, that 
there is no leaven of “ papacy” in them. Of this, however, let 
their readers judge. After a pretty careful perusal we at least can 
find none. 

Nor let their readers imagine that this arises from any conceal- 
ment or keeping back of past opinions. On the contrary, there is 
evident between the tracts and the sermons a perfect identity of 
thought and feeling. The same system, in short, of * the gospel 

_in the church,” and only varied in language now from the argu- 
mentative to the didactic form. The same doctrines, with the same 
singleness of principles, and directness in their application, the 
same unpretending simplicity of language, and deep practical 
piety, in all their conclusions—all this shines forth equally in both 
publications. 

What we mean by our argument is this—that the tracts may be 
definitively judged from the sermons. If there be evil in the one, 
it will be but made so much more evident in the other, by being 
put, as all their doctrinal positions here are, into a practical and 
tangible shape. We may misunderstand their opinions in their 
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theoretic teaching, we cannot misunderstand them when exhibited 
in their practical development. Therefore, again we say, “ By 
their fruits we shall xow know them;” and to that test we are wil- 
ling to leave them, but still not without a little further explanation 
of our views in respect of them, which we give the more freely, 
inasmuch as we cannot but think it a judgment of peace and recon- 
cilement. 

Whatsoever of human teaching awakens continued opposition 
in sincerely pious and well-instructed minds, must have in it, we 
deem, something of error either in show or substance; and until 
this seat of apparent, or real error, be discovered and distin 
guished, the true is confounded with the false, and blame is thrown 
upon the whole instead of the part, and men think they are op- 
posed to that to which, in truth, they are not opposed. Now, the 
publication of these sermons goes to effect, we think, this needful 
separation, and to show to those hitherto opposed to the “ Oxford 
Tracts,” on how small and unimportant points their objections really 
turned; and when these “ straws” of controversy were separated 
from the doctrines by their being reduced to a practical form, that 
they had in truth no ,ea/ quarrel whatsoever with the authors or 
their opinions. What that quarrel truly was, on the part at least 
of sincere churchmen, here appears, we think, as a “ residuum” 
now left behind—the shell, and not the kernel of their doctrine. 
The novelty and boldness of their tract-teaching, their combined 
effort, giving it an air of party—the controversial tone necessarily 
assumed, and occasionally, too, the overstrained language of advo- 
cacy for neglected truth, or despised usages,—these will be found 
we think, to have been the real provocatives to jealousy and sus- 
picion, and these once removed through the simple change of man- 
ner into the quiet teaching of the pulpit—their opponents, we pre- 
dict, will search in vain for the magnified object of their fears and 
condemnation. In this light, then, ‘do these sermons from Oxford 
strike us as a happy settlement of angry controversy, at least in the 
public mind. 

They are such sermons as from our pulpits are seldom heard, 
we might add, never printed—p1.ain—clear to the simplest appre- 
hension—without one word from beginning to end, either needless 
or rhetorical. Men are here spoken to as by one in earnest—who 
has a message to deliver to them, of life or death, and no time to 
waste on “ periphrases.” They are spoken to as by one also who 
has a right to speak—* sent”—* commissioned” —“ empowered” 
by their common master to communicate his wit to those who 
are bound to obey it. Now such sermons we like to read and 
would gladly more often hear, and are therefore pleased to see that 
lay-readers in the church are by the bishop empowered to use them. 
We think it will, and trust that it may so familiarize them with their 
style and manner, that their subsequeut ministrations may partake 
of the same happy influence. For their guidance and encourage- 
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ment in this matter we would add that the style of these sermons 
is but one of the fruits of the church system they teach—it is the 
language that naturally comes to the lips of him who teaches “‘as 
having authority, and not as the scribes.” 

With these views, touching both the style and matter of these 
sermons, we cordially commend them to public patronage. 





2. A Treatize on the Rights and Duties of Merchant Seamen, accord- 
ing to the General Maritime Law and the Statutes of the United 
States. By Georee Ticknor Courts, of the Boston Bar. Bos- 
ton: 1841. C.C. Little and J. Brown. 8vo. pp. 456. 


From as thorough an examination of this treatise as the recent- 
ness of its publication has allowed us to bestow upon it, we feel jus- 
tified in saying it is the very thing for the purpose which it is de- 
signed to answer. No book relating tothe great subject of com- 
merce was more needed, or could be more useful than this ; and we 
feel confident of the concurrent testimony of the whole bar, at which 
its author practises, when we add that there was no member of the 
profession better qualified than Mr. Curtis, either by talent or legal 
learning, to supply the desideratum. Its appearance is particularly 
opportune at this time, when an unusually deep interest is taken 
in that class of men, whose rights and duties it defines, and we be- 
lieve no greater service could be rendered them by the associations 
formed for their moral improvement, than by providing that one 
copy at least of this work is placed in the forecastle of every ship 
that sails from our ports. Every shipmaster and every merchant 
will certainly find it indispensable. 

It is neither our purpose, nur our province, to enter upon the con- 
sideration of any of the nice points of law called up in Mr. Curtis’ 
treatise ; we leave that to the legal journals; our principal object in 
this short notice, will be effected if we contribute to make this va- 
luable work known to men out of the profession. To enable them to 
form a more precise idea of its character we subjoin the heads of its 
leading divisions, which are—Of the hiring of Merchant Seamen;— 
Of the internal discipline and economy of the ship;—Of the Master's 
relation to the vessel, cargo, and freight;—Of the earning and pay- 
ment of wages;— Of the remedy of Mariners for the breaches of their 
contract. ‘To which is added an appendix, chiefly of Forms and Sta- 
tutes. 

As a specimen of typography, we may point to it, as another 
proof, that the Boston press is still distancing the New York; the 
latter has sent forth nothing to compare with this beautiful volume. 
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3. Life and Literary Remains of L. E.L. By Laman Buancuarp. 
Philadelphia: 1841. Lea and Blanchard. 2 vols. 12mo. 


So many pleasing associations have long been attached to these 
“mystic letters,” L. E. I.., connecting the memory of her whose 
genius has thus immortalized the shadow of a name with so much 
that is bright and beautiful, we have dwelt with such delight on 
her pages, and so deeply mourned her mysterious fate, that it was 
with no ordinary interest we turned to the record of her life by a 
biographer of her own selection, in the hope of finding a full and 
accurate delineation of her mind and character, and a faithful nar- 
rative of her eventful history. But in this expectation we have 
been disappointed ; Mr. Blanchard has done but little by his own 
labors to increase the interest before felt in the very remarkable 
person who is the subject of his memoir, or add to the amount of in- 
formation concerning her, of which the public was already in pos- 
session. 

As it is not our intention here to speak of her merits as a writer, 
we shall touch only upon a few points in her personal history which 
are particularly treated of in the volume before us. Mr. Blanchard 
gives a slight, but rather pleasant sketch of her childhood, from 
which we learn, that she very early discovered a decided taste for 
books, as early even as when she learnt to read, and that, as is usual 
with children, she was not satisfied with reading those only that 
were permitted and prescribed, but contrived means of access to the 
sweeter fruits of such as were forbidden, so that she had devoured 
some hundred and fifty volumes of Cooke's poets and novelists before 
she grew up. This, no doubt, had great influence in inspiring her with 
a passion for the distinctions of authorship, which must have shown 
itself very early, for she could hardly have entered her teens when 
she ventured upon her first literary effort, a narrative of the adven- 
tures of her cousin, Captain Landon, during his absence in Ame- 
rica; and but a year or two afterwards she appears as a regular 
contributor to the “ London Literary Gazette.” At this period her 
life becomes literary history, and her biographer’s account of her 
in this respect, is drawn chiefly frorn her letters and other papers. 
Touching the peculiar caste of her thoughts and feelings, the prin- 
cipal point upon which he dwells, is the error of the general im- 
pression that she must have been “ consumed by sickening 
thoughts,” or have experienced “ baffled hopes and blighted affec- 
tions,” because her harp was generally attuned to sadness. Mr. 
Blanchard denies that there was any such “ heavy weight upow 
her heart,” and accounts for the sadness of her muse by supposing 
that “she less frequently aimed at expressing, in her poetry, her 
own actual feelings and opinions, than at assuming a character for 
the sake of a certain kind of effect, and throwing her thickly-throng- 
ing ideas together with the most passionate force, and in the most 
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picturesque forms. Sorrow and suspicion, pining regrets for the 
past, anguish for the present, and morbid predictions for the future, 
were in L. E. L. not moral characteristics, but merely literary re- 
sources. The wounded spirit, and the worm that never dies, were 
often terms of art, or means to an end.” But in thus supposing 
that her sadness was feigned for effect, he forgets that trials are our 
common heritage, of which she must have had her share, and, like 
other poets, would most probably make use of her veculiar gift as 
a “vehicle for revelations of the heart.” Ai who that has 
read the story of her life, will doubt that she had cause for sadness ? 
Her wit and genius, her youth and personal attractions, her affec- 
tionate, yenerous, ingenuous, enthusiastic, independent, and inno- 
cent spirit, and, still further, her great popularity as a writer, made 
her a prominent object for the shafts of jealous calumny, and offered 
her as a prey to the “ spiders of society,” 


“ Who weave their petty webs of lies and sneers, 
And lie in ambush for the spoil.” 


Surely it was enough to bring sadness upon any pure-minded 
woman, and particularly one of ber sensitiveness, to be made the 
victim of envious malevolence, and of the infamous rumors which 
it had invented and circulated. Happily she had something to 
sweeten her cup of bitterness; her numerous friends among the 
wise and good offered her their sympathies, and assured her of 
their undiminished confidence, which made amends for the world’s 
injustice, and enabled her toe endure its censure. Society also con- 
tinued to extend to her its welcome greeting, thus affording her the 
most satisfactory evidence that a vindication of herself was unne- 
cessary from slanders originally spread by the malicious, and re- 
membered only by those whose own wickedness ever makes them 
suspicious of others’ virtue. But still, to prove that all these marks 
of affection and attention were merely palliatives, and not cures, 
and that the whole vista of her future life must have been perma- 
nently darkened by these passing shadows, we need only advert to 
the fact of her voluntary severance of the tie which bound her to 
one she loved, in compliance with the “ dictates of high-minded 
feeling, and nice sense of honor, and delicate pride.” 

L. E. L.. was a woman of heart, and must have known, when 
she did violence to her affections, and gave back to her lover his 
plighted vow, that it would be the wreck of all her earthly happi- 
ness, and her subsequent melancholy history proves that it actually 
was so. In our view it was an unnecessary sacrifice, for which we 
cannot account; for, supposing her pride to have been a stronger 
passion than her love, as is often the case in the female heart, it 
certainly would not have afterwards permitted her to marry a man 
whom she did not love, if it had required of her to decline marry- 
ing one to whom she had been betrothed, and whom she did love. 
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Mr. Blanchard’s account of both occurrences leaves them alike un- 
explained and inexplicable. Equally unsatisfactory is his account 
of her mysterious death; he gives a full detail of all the circum- 
stances connected with it which the several investigations had 
brought to light, but they lead to no certain conclusion, and, in fact, 
from the very nature of the case, none can be expected. The most 
important results obtained from them are the complete disproval of 
the opinion first entertained, that her death was caused by her own 
hand, and a full exoneration of the individuals of her household 
from the suspicions which had fallen upon them. In the absence 
of all certainty we can only form conjectures as to the cause of this 
lamentable event, and we know of none more probable than that 
loneliness of situation, want of sympathy of female friends, and of 
her usual domestic comforts, and insalubrity of climate, may toge- 
ther have so reduced her moral and physical strength, as to make 
her fall an easy victim to the sudden attack of some violent malady, 
which came on in the night. In one of her poems a fictitious cha- 
racter is made to utter a prediction so singularly applicable to her- 
self, that by the aid of a little superstition it might be regarded as 
a presentiment of what was to befall her; indeed, the actual pro- 
phetic power would not have enabled her to foretell her own sad 
fate more precisely than it is done in this remarkable passage : 


“ Where my father’s bones are lying, 
There my bones will never lie ; 


Mine shall be a lonelier ending, 
Mine shall be a wilder grave; 
Where the shout and shriek are blending, 
Where the tempest meets the wave ; 
Or, perhaps, a fate more lonely 
In some drear and distant ward, 
Where my weary eyes meet only 
Hired nurse and sullen guard.” 





4, Remarks upon Usury, and its Effects. A National Bank a 
Remedy. In a Letter, etc., by Wurrenoox. New York: 1841. 
Harper and Brothers. 12mo. pp. 69. 


Tuts is a business-like, well-written letter, on an important sub- 
ject, by a practical man, but one obviously more familiar with the 
details than the principles of currency. His argument is, that 
UsuRY, in some form or other, whether that of interest, commission, 
or premium, on drafts, has been the leading cause of all the derange- 
ment and ruin of the country for the last six years; that the banks 
have been the chief instruments of that injury, and that for this 
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evil a well-ordered national bank is aremedy. Now, holding this, 
as we do, to be the all-important question before the country, we 
would wish, even in this our cursory notice, to set this argument in 
a somewhat juster light than is here done. Two errors are in- 
volved in our author’s statement. First, in assigning usuRyY as 
the cause of the evil; and, secondly, in regarding a well-ordered 
national bank but as one among many remedies, instead of the sole 
remedy for this acknowledged evil. 

His first error is a logical one. He puts the effect for the cause. 
High price of money, premium on bills, and all other indications 
of a deranged currency, which he combines under the name of 
usury, are obviously in themselves resu/ts—the measure of the in- 
jury, and not the cause of it; nor can our present evils be corrected, 
nor future ones avoided, without looking deeper into their origin. 

Our author’s “ primal” error is, however, one of language, the 
vague meaning which he attaches to the term “ usury.” This 
much abused ‘erm has obviously ¢hree distinct senses, and in all rea- 
soning on it the choice should be made between them, and rigor- 
ously held to. There is its “ primitive,” which is also its “ philo- 
sophical” meaning, that is, wse, or usance of money. This meaning 
our author gives us in his motto from Shakspeare— 


“ He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of “‘ usance” here with us at Venice.” 


In this sense all payment for money is “ usury.” The second 
is its “ legal” meaning, “ interest beyond the law.” This makes 
it a penal offence, but whether or not an economical injury tothe public, 
(setting aside the breach of law,) depends on the law itself that regu- 
lates it being a wise one. The third is its “ moral” meaning, “ ex- 
tortion ;” exacting from the necessities, or the ignorance of another, 
a price for the use of money beyond its fair open market price. 
Now, our author’s argument jumbles together these various mean- 
ings of the word, and thus leads him to draw conclusions that are 
often practically false. ‘“ Usury,” says he, “ is the taking for mo- 
ney more than the use of money is worth.” But what, we ask, is 
the measure of that worth ? for he denies it to be “ what it will 
bring,” that is, its value in market overt. But if this be not its 
value, “ demand,” we mean, as compared with “ supply,’ where 
else shall we seek its measure? It must be, necessarily, then, 
either in arbitrary law, or in vague individual judgment, what the 
money is worth in a man’s business. The latter is, in truth, what 
our author argues, but vainly, we think, for what other practical 
measure of its value can be found than what men willingly pay for 
it in open competition? If this measure of value be abandoned, 
then must we come, necessarily, we say, to the only other alterna- 
tive, “ usury laws,” and penalty upon penalty to enforce them. 
Now, it is to guard against this deep-rooted, dangerous error, that 
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we are here most anxious lest our author’s authority should be 
urged in favor of what, we doubt not, he is it. truth opposed to, 
the vain attempt to put down usury by penal statutes. The true 
remedy for these evils, which he too looks to, though, as before 
said, too vaguely, is a well-ordered national bank, and in this we 
join with him “ heart and hand.” 

This, and this alone, will cure that portion of the multifarious 
monied evils of our country, which our author huddles up under 
the general name of “ usury,” but which, in stricter language, be- 
longs to “ the domestic exchanges of the country.” We, there- 
fore, should rejoice to see his remedy in operation—“ A national 
bank, with a capital of fifty millions of dollars, with branches in 
every state in the Union,” and we doubt not its prompt efficiency 
in regulating, as heretofore, all domestic exchanges, and bringing 
them down to the “ minimum” rate admissible by the laws of trade. 
But here, too, we have a criticism on this point. Of the necessity of 
“some rate” of exchange between distant commercial points, our 
author is in obvious error. He confounds “ exchange” with “ cur- 
rency,” and concludes, therefore, that “ a uniform currency” in- 
volves, necessarily, “ equality in the exchanges,” and with this 
view he is for withdrawing from the national bank “ the privilege 
of charging a premium for domestic exchange.” But this is ob- 
viously absurd, and would but increase the evil it secks to amend. 
The evil marked by “ premium on bills,” when currency is uni- 
form, is overtrading, and the “ premium” is its natural check and 
remedy. But forcibly to cast off this penalty on unwise specula- 
tion, would obviously be to encourage it, and thus to do harm in- 
stead of good to the sound commerce of the country. 

We commend this view of the question to our author should his 
work pass to a second edition, and also beg him to moderate his 
“ tirade” against banks in general, or rather so far to qualify it as to 
show that this abuse of the chartered monied institutions of our 
country, is but the natural and necessary result of their being left 
without a NATIONAL REGULATOR. 





5. Autobiography, Reminiscences and Letters of Joun TrumBvtt, 
from 1756 to 1841. New York and London: 1841. Wiley 
and Putnam. New Haven: B. L. Hamlen. 


Tue autobiography of Colonel Trumbull presents itself to our 
notice with a strong claim upon our indulgence as a production of 
venerable age. But that consideration apart, it has great interest 
as the personal narrative of one, who, by his patriotism, his revo- 
lutionary services, his talents as an artist, has acquired a title to the 
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honors and gratitude of his country, and as a rich mine of curious 
and valuable reminiscences of the men and things of former days. 
The eye-witnesses of our great struggle for independence are re- 
duced to a very few, and every new revelation they disclose is so 
much rescued from oblivion; the true spirit of history attaches 
great value to any source that furnishes even but one new fact; in 
this volume of Colonel Trumbull we have many hundreds. 

It is, however, more with the events of his career as an artist, 
than as a soldier, that his pages are filled ; a point of military pride 
induced him to send in a resignation of his colonel’s commission 
early in the year 1777, which, after some debate, was accepted by 
congress, and he never resumed his connection with the army ex- 
cept as a volunteer aide-de-camp to General Sullivan, for a short 
time, during his attack upon Rhode Island in the summer of 1778. 
His passion was his art, to which he had devoted his intervals of 
leisure from early life, and which became his steady pursuit after 
the year 1780, when he placed himself under the instruction of Mr. 
West in London; but this relation was soon interrupted. In the 
autumn of the same year, information was lodged with the govern- 
ment against him as a rebel and a traitor, on which charge he was 
committed to prison, and kept in close confinement for seven 
months, and then liberated by the intervention of Edmund Burke, 
on condition of leaving England within thirty days. 

After the peace Colonel Trumbull returned to London for the 
purpose of pursuing his profession there. Mr. Burke’s former act 
of kindness to him was gratefully remembered, and he called on 
him to express his father’s, and his own acknowledgments, for the 
service he had rendered him. The great orator received him cour- 
teously, and spoke to him of the pursuit he had chosen; from the 
part of the conversation reported by the colonel, Mr. Burke seems 
to have foreseen in our country a want which our present expe- 
rience is strikingly exhibiting. ‘ Do you notintend to study archi- 
tecture ?” asked Mr. B. Colonel Trumbull replied that he thought 
he knew enough already for his purpose in back-grounds, ete. “I 
do not mean that, Mr. Trumbull,” said Mr. B.; “ you are aware 
that architecture is the eldest sister, that painting and sculpture are 
the youngest, and subservient to her; you must also be aware that 
you belong to a young nation, which will soon want public build- 
ings ; these must he erected before the decorations of painting and 
sculpture will be required. I would, therefore, strongly advise you 
to study architecture thoroughly and scientifically, in order to 
qualify yourself to superintend the erection of these national build- 
ings—decorate them also, if you wiil.” 

We have found several passages of extraordinary interest in this 
work, which we would gladly cite would our limits permit; as they 
do not, we must content ourselves with recommending the entire 
volume to the perusal of our readers, and to their especial atten- 
tion for the important information they communicate upon subjects 
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of great moment—the conversation with Lafayette in 1789, in chap- 
ter ten, relative to the then approaching revolution—that at Mr. 
Jefferson’s table with Mr. Giles, in chapter eleven, on the Christian 
religion, and the account of Jay’s treaty in chapter sixteen. 


I 





6. Lectures on Spiritual Christianity. By Isaac Taytor. New 
York: 1841, D. Appleton and Co, 12mo. pp. 244. 


Tuts is a handsome, well-printed volume, got up with the usual 
good taste of the publishing house, to whom the religious public 
is already so largely indebted. Thus much is due to the ezternal 
character of the work. Its internal demands more space than our 
present limits of brief notice admit. The merits and defects of 
the works, mind, and religious system of Isaac Taylor, is an inquiry 
deep as well as broad, and also much needed, and at some future 
time may be independently entered on by us. At present we con- 
fine ourselves to the leading outlines of the work before us. 

The volume contains “ four lectures,” (further enlarged, and with 
notes,) as delivered at the instance of the “ London City Mission,” 
and may be considered in its substance, as a popular chapter ap- 
pended to the “ Ancient Christianity” of the same author, and in 
its object, as a covert attack upon the “ Oxford Tracts.” This is, 
in truth, its eventual, and, perhaps, most studied aspect, though one 
not always openly displayed. The under-current of thought, how- 
ever, it is easy to perceive is always setting that way. The subjects 
of the four lectures are as follows: “ The exterior characteristics 
of spiritual Christianity” —‘ The truths peculiar to spiritual Chris- 
tianity’—‘ The ethical characteristics of spiritual Christianity”— 
“ Spiritual Christianity the hope of the world at the present moment.” 
These are all treated by him with that peculiar force of thought, 
but, at the same time, peculiar vagueness of conclusion, charac- 
teristic of this well known writer—like an artist bold in outline, 
but timid in detail, and, therefore, failing to convey individual im- 
pressions. In this singular feature of Taylor’s mind and style, lies, 
we think, both his power and his weakness—his power in appeal- 
ing to the broad liues of humanity, the universal religious sympa- 
thies of our nature, so that no reader but recognizes in them the 
truth and force of his individual impressions; they come home to 
him as identical with his own thoughts. This is his power, as a 
writer, and he has used it boldly and skilfully ; so boldly, indeed, as 
almost to constitute an abuse of power—an abuse, we say—because, 
as his correspondent weakness unfits him for that which he con- 
stantly aspires at being—a religious teacher-—practical error is the 
result. This weakness ever is a want of definiteness—a want of 
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that which, in the religious teacher, is (after truth) the primary ele- 
ment that constitutes him a safe teacher, or, in other words, a prac- 
tical guide. Whether it arise from nature or education—whether 
an intellectual or a moral defect—certain it is that it exists, and 
that Isaac Taylor is, therefore, in his writings, no practical guide 
to the inquirer in religious truth. He pullssdown the visible teacher 
of truth, and substitutes nothing but a vague ideal in his stead, and 
could he make others all that he states himself to be, it would 
amount only to being a Christian after his own fashion. “ 1 have 
never been used,” says he, “ to speak the language of any one sec- 
tion of the religious commonwealth.” Now, in these few words, 
we read not only his condemnation as a teacher, but the secret, too, 
of his theological prejudices. How can he be a teacher at all, we 
ask, who rejects all specific truth? Would he have his hearers fol- 
low him, or not, in his opinions? If not, then he teaches them not; 
or, if aye, then do they at least speak the language of “ some one 
section” (small though it may be) “ of the religious common- 
wealth, and, therefore, not follow his example.” But in this 
boast our author much over-boasts. He does speak the language 
and that of no small section, at least iu modern days, of the 
religious world; and that is, of ati those who deem them- 
selves wiser in religious matters than all ages that have gone 
befure them, and who prefer, therefore, the light of their own indi- 
vidual judgment to that which Christ established for his disciples, 
as “the pillar and ground of the truth,” the voice of the church 
catholic. We may well note, too, Taylor’s levelling term here used 
as partaking of the same leaven—“ the religious commonwealth.” 
“Commonwealth,” forsooth—* kingdom” Christ had termed his 
church on earth, but this gospel term is contrary, it seems, to that 
“ equality” of teacher and taught which is demanded as the corner- 
stone of modern independency. In short, if all were such as Tay- 
lor boasts himself to be, “ of no church,” where, we ask, would be 
the unity of Christ’s body ? where the church “ of one mind?” or 
where the meaning of the innumerable passages of scripture that 
pre-suppose or declare it? Surely there must be some error in a 
theological system that militates with so much of the word of God 
as that necessarily does which puts out of sight the Teacher of 
that word, the visible church of Christ, an apostolic ministry, and 
authoritative sacraments. This the theological teaching of Isaac 
Taylor does, and, therefore, however deep, eloquent, or just, (and 
we acknowledge him to be all.) he may be in his wide views of 
spiritual Christianity, we yet hold him to be an inadequate teacher, 
and, therefore, an unsafe guide to whoever is asking for the specific 
way of salvation in which he should walk. 
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7. Incidents of a Whaling Voyage. To which are added Observa- 
tions on the Manners and Customs, and Missionary Stations of 
the Sandwich and Society Islands. By Francis Attyn Oim- 
step. New York: 1841. D. Appleton and Co. 


Ir we are right in our estimate of the merits of the “ Incidents 
of a Whaling Voyage,” its author has mistaken his talent; it be- 
speaks for him no promise of success as a narrator of the adven- 
tures aud perils of the sea. ‘This is a department of literature 
that has been chosen as the field of labor of some of the most 
popular writers of the day, and it has now become a favorite one 
with the public, but it is one in which it is no easy matter to succeed. 
Mr. Cooper, in his romances of the sea, and Mr. Dana, in his real nar- 
rative of “‘ Two Years before the Mast,” have established a very 
high standard for works of this character. If Mr. Olmsted com- 
pares his book with the last mentioned, he will be satisfied that a 
sailor is never made by getting in at the cabin-windows, and satisfied, 
also, that in such narratives the “ part of which I was,” is vastly 
more interesting than the “ all that [ saw.” We could not more 
precisely mark the difference in the character of the two books, 
than by saying that the author of the one talks like a passenger, of 
the other like a sailor. 

The latter half of Mr. Olmsted’s volume is devoted to the de- 
scription of the Sandwich Islands, from which a great deal of 
valuable information may be gathered concerning the character and 
condition of the inhabitants of this mid-ocean group. It exhibits, 
in a most favorable light, the civilizing influence of Christianity, 
and of the missionary exertions generally; we cannot, however, 
say much for their improvements in architecture, judging from the 
drawings of their churches contained in this work. A more barn- 
like looking fabric than that designated as “the new native 
church,” was ever seen; we trust that it is not emblematical of 
like deformities in the Christian faith and worship which these mes- 
sengers of the cross are planting amid the isles. 





8. Address delivered at Jefferson College, St. James’s Parish, Louisi- 
ana, June 20th, 1841, on assuming the Functions of President of 
that Institution. By Avexanver H. Everett. 


Berore saying anything of this address, we must express our con- 
gratulations to the friends of thorough education and sound learning 
in the southwest, upon their good fortune in having a scholar like Mr. 
Everett, placed at the head of one of their principal literary institu- 
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tions. We anticipate the happiest results from the labors of the 
learned and accomplished gentleman, in his new sphere of useful- 
ness. 

This address of Mr. Everett, on assuming the duties of his office, 
is in fine taste, and might be taken as a model for addresses on like 
occasions ; its object is to give a general survey of the progress of 
knowledge and its influence on human happiness, which naturally 
leads him to speak of the various institutions devised for advancing 
it. It is marked throughout by beauty of diction and soundness of 
views, and if it can lay no claim to brilliancy, it certainly can to the 
higher merit of original and independent thought. We would not 
call up the subject of party politics in speaking of Mr. Everett in 
his present office, which necessarily divests him of the feelings of 
the partizan, but we may without impropriety speak of him in rela- 
tion to great principles, and how he now thinks upon some lead- 
ing ones, we may judge from the following passage in a note to his 
address. 


“ Tt is singular that so great an admirer ofthe British Constitution as Macaulay, 
should maintain that the study of moral science has produced nothing but mere 
words. The British Constitution, which has never existed in the form of mere 
words, is, or, at least, has been—for its present condition is rather uncertain—a 
pretty substantial thing: having exercised directly, and indirectly, a more ex- 
tensive and beneficial influence upon the fortunes of the race, than any other one 
thing that has ever existed, excepting the Christian Religion. Whether this form 
of religion be also, inthe view of Macaulay, nothing but empty words, he has not 
yet distinctly told us: though I am afraid that such, if he were to express it, 
would prove to be his opinion. At least, his views of practical morality, as de- 
veloped in his article on Machiavelli, to which I allude in another part of the text, 
are far from agreeing with those of the New Testament.” 





9. An Oration delivered at Charlestown, Massachusetts, June 17, 
- in commemoration of the Battle of Bunker Hill. By Grorcz 
E. Exuis. 


Tue battle of Bunker Hill is an oft-told tale, but no where, to our 
knowledge, is it better told than in the oration delivered by Mr. 
Ellis at a late anniversary commemoration of the event. We have 
room but for a few words of comment upon this production, and a 
few will suffice to express our opinion of its merits—it is a fine 
chapter of recited history—a careful statement of facts in beautiful 
language, with enough of rhetorical ornament to give it the spirit 
and interest of a public address. It is glowing with patriotism, but 
its patriotism is Christian, not Punic; it earnestly enjoins upon us 
to love our country, but it requires of us no oath of eternal hatred 
to any other. 
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10. Leather-Stocking Tales—Volume I. The Deerslayer, or the 
First War-Path. By the Author of the “ Last of the Mohi- 
cans,” the “ Pathfinder,” the “ Pioneers,” and the “ Prairie.” 
Philadelphia: 1841. Lea and Blanchard. 


Tuese volumes complete the life-picture of “ Leather-Stocking,” 
a character equalled only by ** Long-Tom Coffin” in the throng of 
Mr. Cooper’s brilliant creations, and we cannot forbear to express 
our conviction that these two personages, which place him beside 
the highest masters of romance, would have alone sufficed for his 
glury, and, at the same time, our regret, for his sake and for the 
cause of letters, that any thing should have occurred to disturb the 
harmony of his relations with a press too often the exponent of per- 
sonal jealousy and animosity—too seldom the monitor, or even the 
interpreter of public opinion. 

The difficulties of Mr. Cooper’s task in striving to depict the 
early life of so striking an individual as Natty Bumpo, in such a 
manner as to preserve the truth and harmony, as well as the pecu- 
liarities of so universal a favorite, must be evident to any one who 
is at all conversant with the mechanism of literary production. To 
take a being of fancy in his childhood, and as the author numbers 
fresh years and experience, to carry him through the phases of man- 
hood, and the storms and trials in which its true lustre is revealed, 
is an undertaking congenial to human nature. The imagination 
has its affections, and will cherish its offspring with parental solici- 
tude. But it is indeed a bold attempt for an author to sketch, in 
the maturity of age and experience, the boyhood of one whom he 
conceived and presented to us as a man, while he himself was com- 
paratively young ; and it is with sincere pleasure that we congratu- 
late him upon his success in the present instance. 

We think the style of Deerslayer more polished, and the de- 
scriptions of natural scenery traced with greater grace of outline, and 
freshness, and transparency of coloring, than in any of Mr. Cooper’s 
previous works ; while the incidents follow each other with the close 
connection, the graphic power, and the effective brevity of a drama. 
The scene is hardly varied, and the narrative occupies but five days. 
Indeed, all the characters and dialogue might be transferred to the 
stage with very few material alterations. On the waters of one of our 
loveliest inland lakes, long before civilization had reached western 
New York, Deerslayer, and his friend Uncas, become the protectors 
of two lonely women from the savages who lurk around its borders. 
Our hero is already the cool and unerring marksman whose feats 
subsequently delight us in Hawkeye. But he is more than this. 
He unconsciously possesses that undaunted bravery, and that purity 
. and truthfulness of nature, which are the elements of all true great- 
ness, and for which he is so eminent throughout the five acts of the 
drama that bears his name, A sincerity, childlike, yet stern, en- 
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dears the young “ pale face” to us, and commands our fervent 
admiration. 

In a word, after the pictures of vice and horror into which most 
novelists of the day habitually conduct their readers, we feel grate- 
ful to Mr. Cooper for the traits of genuine nobleness with which 
his last delineation is replete ; and, vitiated as the public taste un- 
happily is, by the tinsel, the sophistries, and the impurities, of many 
undeservedly popular romances, we cannot but believe that our 
emotions will be heartily shared by those who follow Deerslayer on 
his “ First War-Path.” 





11. Jaci: Cadeism, and the Fine Arts. A Discourse before the Li- 
terary Societies of La Grange College, Alabama, June 16th, 1841. 
By Avexanper B. Meek. Tuscaloosa: 1841. pp. 31. 


Tue originality of the title which Mr. Meek has affixed to his 
discourse is not more striking than the boldness of the discourse 
itself. Surely never before did such a voice sound through the 
forests of Alabama. The author avows himself of “the straitest sect 
of our political Pharisees,” meaning probably a doctrinaire of the 
Virginia school, which is all the better for the authority that his 
opinions will carry with them; but it matters not of what school he 
may be, a man of his taste and talent and love for the beautiful is 
necessarily a promoter of learning and the arts in spite of all poli- 
tical heresies. As this production is probably rare among us, we 
wish to extract copiously from it, and therefore we forbear com- 
ment, that we may have room for so doing. 


“ Any one, who will cast an observant eye upon the pursuits of our people, will 
find how deeply this spirit of utilitarianism, as by courtesy of speech it is called, is 
ingrained in the very constitution of our society. All our occupations—profes- 
sions and trades alike,—have in view only one end. The great study of the far- 
mer, the lawyer, the pee the merchant, the mechanic, is how to double his 
profits. Even those in hi wg ng ong legislators of the land,—would not ‘ pa- 
triotically serve the public’ a day, if you withdrew their per diem allowance. This 
inordinate passion is like the lean kine of the dreaming monarch; swallowing up 
every better purpose. It gives its hue and impress to every phase and feature of 
life. The parent, in the education of his child, must have fi taught only those 
things, which will be of practical value! Education itself is curbed and fashioned 
by the influence. After delving in a miserable way, for a few years, over the pri- 
mary branches of instruction, the hopeful youth, now that he is bearded and built 
like his father, assumes the full stature of an educated man; with just knowledge 
enough, neglected as it is ever after, to addle his brain, and engender a spirit of 
ignorant vanity,—self-chuckling and deaf,—which besets and debases his whole 
moral nature. The limits, which the law sets up between the man and the mi- 
nor, being passed, or the Baccalaureal Letters Patent obtained,who ever heard of 
the student continuing his studies in our country? He at once launches out into 
all the petty plans and speculations of ‘the good old way, in which his fathers 
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went.’ He loses all remembrance of the Pierian fountain, if ever he had knelt 
at its moss-covered curb-stone; and remembers the beautiful days of his youth, 
only as so much time squandered in idle pursuits, under tyrannical taskmasters, 
This is the character of the greater portion of our youth; and verily, it may be 
said, few of them are likely to die of that disease which Festus thought had af- 
fected Paul. The noble race of the olden scholars has never existed in our land. 
We know nothing of that generous order of intellectual Palestre, who, from 
youth to manhood, from manhood to age, with an enthusiasm as deep as wo- 
man’s love, drank of the golden waters of philosophy in the sacred grove of Aca- 
deme, or, in a later age, bent, with a fever at the heart, and a hectic flush upon 
the pallid cheek, over dingy scrolls, in the midnight quet of aGerman Uni- 
versity.” —pp. 8, 9. 


“For the secrets of England’s happiness, you must Jook to other sources, The 
myriad-minded Shakspeare, the gentle Spenser, the mighty Milton, the benevo- 
lent Wordsworth, Lawrence, Reynolds, Hogarth, Chantrey, and West, have 
done more for human happiness and virtue, for fireside comfort and purity, for 

atriotism and philanthropy, than all the inventions of Arkwright or Bolton, or 
att, or Bentley. The sources of moral purification are most usually silent and 
imperceptible in their operation. Like the sunshine, they give fragrance, beauty 
to the flower; sparkle, freshness to the fountain; music, blandness to the breeze; 
health, bloom to the cheek; and yet the whole process goes on with the calmness 
and silence of the old, mysterious bounty: There is no creaking of the axle; no 
stirring of the dust! Thus, for ages, have the benefactions of the arts been pour- 
ed, like a river, upon the descendants of the old Saxon stock,—the inheritors of 
Rollo’s Scandinavian blood. Who can tell the influence that the architecture of 
their old Gothic cathedrals, standing all over the island, living proofs of the an- 
tiquity, if not the authenticity of their faith, has exerted, for ages, upon the reli- 
gious character of the English people, from peer to peasant? Has not West- 
minster Abbey,—that magnificent repository of the illustrious dead, and of glo- 
rious historic recollections, from the banners of the Armada to the Round Table 
of Alfred,—with its high and sculptured arches, its almost speaking statuary,— 
fashioned much of the manners and literature of the white-cliffed isle ? hat 
impulses to patriotism and patriotic valor! He, who can overlook these things 
in an estimate of the seminal principles of national character, must be blinder 
than the blind old king of Corinth.”—pp. 22, 23. 


*Ifour public buildings were decorated with tasteful creations of art; with 
noble pictures breathing grand historic recollections ; with lofty statues, placing 
the images of our gallant ancestry continually before the eye, and sending to the 
degenerate heart, by the mute appeal of a steadfast look, the noble precepts of 
their sacred legacy ; if, instead of that meagre, pinched style of architecture,— 
the double cabin, with the passage through the centre,—so common in all our 
towns,—the graceful shafts of the Tonic, or the ornate entablatures of the Corin- 
thian ; the massive Doric, or the aspiring Gothic; won the admiring eye, anele- 
gant taste would manifest itself in all the relations of life. ‘The old fabric of hu- 
manity has to be disintegrated, or this must be so! 

“ The beneficial influence of such imaginative culture would demonstrate itself 
in another respect. The wealthier portion of our youth, instead of wasting their 
patrimenies in idle follies or flagrant dissipation, would have higher and better 
vbjects. So much superfluous wealth, indeed, would not be expended on the fa- 
vorites of the Turf,—some Leviathan colt or Pacolet filley, or,—to descend in the 
scale of being,—upon the pas de seul or the pirouettes of a foreign danseuse. All 
that classical chit-chat about the pedigree and performances of a Bascombe or a 
Black Maria, orthe swimming grace and abandoned voluptuousness of an Elss- 
ler or a Celeste, would be terminated ; but other and nobler purposes and phra- 
seology would engage the mind; purposes and thoughts more worthy of beings 
who have already commenced the grand march of immortality.”—pp. 23, 24. 
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‘It is, however, from our educated young men, that our country has the most to 
hope: that she has the right to hope the most. Under the bend of a smiling 
heaven, she has bestowed upon them all the blessings of matchless political in- 
stitutions. At the wells of olden wisdom, they have been led to drink. The les- 
sons of philosophy, 

‘Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute,’— 

have been instilled into their minds. Our country,—by no distorted figure of 
speech,—may be said to be looking to her sons with an anxious, agonizing look, 
for a requital of her favors. She has a right to insist that they shail not bend to 
the parricidal doctrines of the day. Many, many, many have yielded to the 
blandishmenis of the importunate sybil. Forgetful of all the admonitions of his- 
tory, they have caught the epidemic of the age: have been content to float with 
the tide, and pass away, after their little bickerings are over, to swell but the drift- 
wood of the grave. This is an unhallowed perversion of all the purposes for 
which they were educated. This is doing violence to the best interests of their 
great Alma Mater. Ifour young men; the thousands who are annually poured 
out from our universities and colleges : were to pursue a different course, how 
much good might be accomplished for the country! What centres of refinement 
and instruction might they be! One true, generous, unflinching, uncompromis- 
106) right onward, scholar, can make himself to be felt in a whole community. 
Alone and unaided, he can do much to refine the taste, elevate the views, 
and beautify the structure of the society in which he lives. How much 
more — the co-operation of many such, do! By the establishment of lyce- 
ums and societies, they could easily disseminate better views among the peo- 

le. The unreading would listen from curiosity, and be unwittingly improved. 
Io such institutions, we may look, as an easy means for the diffusion of the Ima- 
ginative Arts. Valuable collections of painting and sculpture, libraries of 
wholesome books, might be made at little individual expense. Let our educated 
men attend to these things, and we may have, at no distant day, the dawn of an 
elegant literature, of a refined social state. The South-West will no longer be 
ae the moral geography, as the land of barbarism and Bowie-knives !”— 
Pp. <0, «/. 





Note.—We are obliged, from want of room, to omit notices 
which were prepared for the present number of our journal, of 
several important recent publications; among which those most de- 
serving to be named and commended, are the Messrs. Langley’s 
neat reprints of Fred. Schlegel’s History of Literature, aud D’ Israeli’s 
Amenities of Literature—two new and well-selected volumes of the 
series of Tules for the People and their Children—the Miniature 
Classical Library, and Evans’s Evenings with the Chroniclers, from 
the press of the Messrs. Appleton, and in their best style—Svebold’s 
Manners and Customs of the Japanese, and Dwight’s History of Con- 
necticut, forming two additional volumes of the Family Library.— 
Count Julian, by the author of “ Letters from Palmyra and Rome”— 
Professor Felton’s excellent edition of Aristophanes, with English 
notes, and Professor Park’s Pantology, or Systematic Survey of 
Human Knowledge—of all of which we hope to give a more par- 
ticular account in the following number. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





(Reprints of Foreign Books are marked with an asterisk.) 





AGRICULTURE, 


* A Treatise on Sheep, with the best means for their improvement, general ma- 
nagement, and the treatment of their diseases, By Ambrose Blacklock. New 
York : 1841. Wiley and Putnam. 

Agriculture of the United States. An Address delivered before the American 
nay New York. By Henry Colman. New York: 1841. H. A. Chap- 
man & Co. 


ANNUALS. 
The Rose; or Affection’s Gift for 1842. New York: 1841. D. Appleton & 


0. 
Child’s Gem and Token for 1842. New York: 1641. S. Colman. 

Youth’s Keepsake for 1842. New York: 1841. S. Colman. 

The Token and Atlantic Souvenir for 1842. Philadelphia: 1841. H. F. An- 


ners. 
Gem for 1842: with plates. Philadelph‘a: 1841. H. F. Anners. 
Little Forget Me Not. 1842. Philadelphia: 1841. H. F. Anners. 
The Dahlia for 1842. Philadelphia: 1841. H.F. Anners. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


* Lives of Eminent Literary and Scientific Men of Italy. By Mrs. Shelley, 
Sir D. Brewster, and others. Philadelpbia: 1841. Leaand Blanchard. New 
York: Collins, Keese, and Co. 

Autobiography, Reminiscences, and Letters, of John Trumbull, from 1756 to 
1841. New York: 1841. Wiley and Putnam. 

“5 ¥ Memorials of James Oglethorpe, Founder of the Colony of Geor- 
ia in North America. By Thaddeus Mason Harris, D. UV. Boston: 1841. 
or the Author. 

Life of General Lafayette. By Ebenezer Mark. Ithaca: 1841. Mack, An- 

drus and Woodruff. ' 


EDUCATION AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The Sabbath School as it should be. By William A. Alcott. New York: 
1841. Jona. Leavett. 
} The Clouds of Aristophanes, with notes. By C. C. Felton. Cambridge, 1841. 

. Owen. 

Astronomy for Schools. By R. W. Hawkins. New York: 1841. Robinson 
and Pratt. 

Introduction to the Study of the Greek Language. By Professor A. Ken- 
drick. New York: 1841. Dayton and Saxton. 

A new System of Teaching the French Pronunciation in Seven Lessons. By 
C. Lad-eyt. Philadelphia: 1841. J. Crissy. 

Arithmetic on the Principle of Hasler and Lacroix. By the Rev. W. F. 
Walker, A.M. New York: 1841. Alexander V. Blake. 
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HISTORY AND STATISTICS. 


The Lifeand Times of Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, or Red Jacket, by William L. Stone. 
New York:1841. Wiley and Putnam. 

The History of Connecticut, from its settlement to the presenttime. By Theo- 
dore Dwight, Jun. New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. 


LAW. 


A Treatise on the Rights and Duties of Merchant Seamen, according to the 
General Maritime Law and the Statutes of the United States. By George Tick- 
nor Curtis. Boston: 1841. C.C. Little and James Brown. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES, 


The Philosophy of Storms. By James P. Espy. Boston: 1341. C. C. Lit- 
tle and James Brown. 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


Homepathia, a Principle in Medicine, and not an exclusive system, in a letter 
to Alban Goldsmith,M. D. By J. A. McVickar, M.D. New York: 1841. J. 
S. Taylor, and Co. 

Graves’ Clinical Lectures, edited by Dr. Gerhard. Philadelphia: 1541. Bar- 
rington and Haswell. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Rambles and Reveries. By Henry T. Tuckerman. New York: 1841. James 
P. Giffing. 12mo. 

Every Body’s Book, or Something for all. 1st series. New York: 1841. Wi- 
ley and Putnam. 18mo. 

Julian, or Scenes in India. By the Author of Letters from Palmyra and 
Rome. New York: 1841. C.S. Francis. 2 vols. 12imo. 

Letters from Abroad to Kindred at Home, By the Author of Hope Leslie, 
&c. New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Naval Apprentice’s Kedge Anchor. By W. Brady, Boatswain of the 
United States Navy. New York: 1841. Taylor and Clement. 

Journal of Correspondence of Miss Adams, Daughter of John Adams. Writ- 
ten in France and England, in 1785, Edited by her daughter. New York : 1841. 
Wiley and Putnam. 

Lectures on the History of Literature, from the German of F. Schlegel. New 
York: 1841. J. & H. G. Langley. 

Amenities of Literature, consisting of Sketches and Characters of English Li- 
terature. By J. D’Israeli. New York: 1841, J. and H.G. Langley. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

* The Idler in France, by the Countess of Blessington. By G. W. F. Mel- 
len, New York: 1841. Dayton and Saxton. 

* The Siege of Derry, or Sufferings of the Protestants. A Tale of the Revo- 
lution. By Charlotte Elizabeth. New York: 1841. J.S. Taylor. 

Sketch of a Railway judiciously constructed, between desirable points. New 
York: 1841. Egbert Hedge. 

* Facts in Mesmerism, with Reasons for a dispassionate inquiry into it. 
By Rev. Chauncey Hare Townsend. New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. 

The Victim of Chancery, or the Debtor’s Experience. By the Author of a 
Week in Wall street. New York: 1841. S. Colman. 

* The Miscellaneous Writings of E. L. Bulwer. Philadelphia: 1841. Cary 
and Hart. 2 vols. 12mo. 

* Law and Lawyers, or Sketches and Illustrations of Legal History and Bi- 
omer Philadelphia : 1541. Carey and Hart. New York: 1841. Carvill 
and Co. 

The Use of Brandy and Salt, as a remedy for various internal as well as ex- 
ternal diseases, By William Lee, Esq. New York: 1841, Carvill and Co. 
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* Pure Gold from the Rivers of Wisdom. New York: 1841. D. Appleton 
and Co. 

* The Book without a Name. By Sir Charles and Lady Morgan. New 
York: 1841. Wiley and Putnam. 

* Happiness; its Nature and Sources described. By J. Angel James. New 
York: 1841. D. Appleton and Co. 

The Secretary of Machiavelli; or, the Siege of Florence. By D. McArthy. 
me Proverbial Philosophy. By M.F.Tupper. New York: 1841. Wiley and 

utnam. 

* Manners and Customs of the Japanese, in the Nineteenth Century, from the 
accounts of recent Dutch Residents in Japan, and from the German work of Dr. 
Siebold. New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Fifty-Seventh Annual Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Connecticut. Held in Hartford, 
June 8th and 9th, 1841. 

Pantology, or a Systematic Survey of Human Knowledge i proposing a clas- 
sification of all its Branches, etc. By Roswell Park, A. M. Philadelphia: 
1841. Hogan and Thompson. 

What Banks are Constitutional ? 


NEW PERIODICALS. 


The American Magazine and Repository of Useful Knowledge. Edited by 
S.J. Ward and Barnabas Ward. New York: 1841. I. Post. Monthly. 
The Northern Light. Albany. Monthly. 


NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 


The Deerslayer, or the First War-Path. By the author of “ The Last of the 
Mohicans,” &c. Philadelphia: 1841. Lea and Blanchard. 2 vols. 12mo. 

* Evenings with the Chroniclers, or Uncle Rupert’s Tales of Chivalry. By R. 
M. Evans. New York: 1841. D. Appleton and Co. 

* Joseph Rushbrook, or the Poacher. By Captain Marryat. Philadelphia: 
1841. Carey and Hart. 

Charles Louis, or how to observe the Golden Rule; with other Stories. New 
York: 1841. Dayton and Saxton. 

* The Secret Foe; an Historical Romance. By Ellen Pickering. Phila- 
delphia: 1841. Carey and Hart. 

* Paul and Virginia. Translated from the French of Bernardin St. Pierre. 
By H.M. Williams. New York: 1841. Edward Walker. 

* The Poplar Grove, or Little Harry and his Uncle Benjamin. By Mrs. 
Copley. New York: 1841. D. Appleton and Co. 

* Robin Hood and his Merry Foresters, Embellished with Plates. New York: 
1841. J. and H. G. Langley. 

* The Arabian Nights abridged, and adapted for Youth. Forty cuts, New 
York: 1841. J. and H.G. Langley. 
- * Miniature Romances, fromtheGerman. Boston: 1841. C.C. Little and J. 

rown. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


Religion and the State, or Christianity the Safeguard of Civil Liberty ; an Ora- 
. tion delivered before the Members of St. Paul’s College, and St. Ann’s Hall, on 
the 5th day of July, 1841. By John F. Schreder, D. D. 

Oration delivered on the day of the Celebration of the Sixty-fifth Anniversary 
of American Independence. By Rev. J. Van de Velde. Saint Louis: 1841. 

Address, delivered at Jefferson College, St. James’ Parish, La., June 30, 
1841, on assuming the Functions of President of that Institution. By Alexander 
H. Everett. New Orleans: 1841. 

Jack-Cadeism, and the Fine Arts. A Discourse before the Literary Societies 
— Gran “\emees Alabama, June 16, 1841, By Alexander B. Meek. Tus- 
caloosa: 1841, 
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A Lecture on Education ; delivered before the Mechanics’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association of Oswego, July 12, 1841. By James Brown, Esq. Oswego: 1841 

Valedictory Oration, pronounced at the departure of the Senior Class from the 
Society of Brothers in Unity of Yale College. By W. E. Robinson. 

Discourse delivered before the Literary Societies of the University of New 
York. By Erastus C. Benedict. 

An Oration, delivered at Charlestown, Mass., on the 17th of June, 1841, in 
Commemoration of the Battle of Bunker Hill. By George E. Ellis, Boston: 
1841. W. Crosby & Co. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Poets of America, illustrated by her Painters. Edited by John Keese. 
Vol. Il. New York: 1841. W. Colman. ‘ 

La Déesse. An Elssler-atic Romance. By the author of “Straws.” New 
York: 1841. Carvill & Co. 

Time, a Poem; delivered before the Associate Alumni, at Washington Col- 
—_ on the 4th of August, 1841. By the Rev. J. H. Clinch; A. M. Hartford : 
1 


1. 
A Token of Remembrance—A Token of Affection—A Token of Friendship. 
Three volumes ; making part of the Series of the Miniature Classical Library. 
New York: 1841. D. Appleton & Co. 


THEOLOGY AND SERMONS, 


Popular Exposition of the Gospels. By Rev. John G. Morris, and Rev. Charles 
A. Smith. New York: 1841. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Book of Private Devotion. A Series of Prayers and Meditations, chiefly 
from the Writings of Hannah More. New York: 1841. J. A. Hoisington. 

* Lectures on Spiritual Christianity. By Isaac Taylor. New York: 1841. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

* Plain Sermons. By the Contributors to the “ Tracts for the Times.” New 
York: 1841. J.& H. G. Langley. 

The Comprehensive Church, or Christian Unity and Ecclesiastical Union. 
By the Rev. Thomas H. Vail, A. M. Hartford: 1841. H. Huntington. 

* The Widow directed to the Widow’s God. By John Angell James. New 
York: 1841. D. Appleton & Co. 

Scripture and Trediion. A Sermon preached at the Ordination of Ten Can- 
didates' for the Diaconate in St, Paul’s Chapel, New York, June 27, 1841. By 
J. H. Hopkins, D. D., Bishop of Vermont. New York: 1841. 

PP Great Awakening. By Rev. Joseph Tracy. New York: 1841. Josiah 
ams. 

Antiquities of the Christian Church. By Lyman Colman. 

Useful and Happy; an Address to the Young. By E. N. Kirk. 

The Family Prayer Book. By the Rt. Rev. Bishop Brownell. New York: 
1841. A. V. Blake. Royal 8vo. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


* America; Historical, Statistic, and Descriptive. By J. S. Buckingham, 
Esq. New York: 1841. Harper and Brothers. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Incidents of a Whaling Voyage. To which is added, Observations on the 
Scenery, Manners and Customs, and Missionary Stations of the Sandwich and 
Society Islands, with Plates. By Francis A. Olmsted. New York: 1841. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
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